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ECONOMI@C 


LIFE, ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Ciams Parp, § 12,500,000. Bonus DECLARED, £5,537,000, 


MINIMUM PREMIUM RATES. 
SEE REVISED PROSPECTUS, TO BE HAD ON APPLICATION 


6.New BRIDGE St. LONDON.EC. 











‘Viyella’ 


(Regd) 


DAY and idaect WEAR. 


SHIRTS, NIGHTDRESSES, 
BLOUSES, DRESSING GOWNS, 
FROCKS, KNICKERBOCKERS, 
etc. 


DOES NOT SHRINE. 


AVOID IMITATIONS. REFUSE SUBSTITUTES 


Genuine ‘“ Viyella” bears the ‘‘ Viyella” label 
on the selvedge every five yards. 


“ Lapy’s REALM,” February, 1902, says: 





“ *Viyella’ is excellent, and does not shrink. Whit 
is more, it is produced in the most fascinating 
patterns and colourings.” 


has not shrunkr’ = 


To be obtained from the Leading Drapers, or name of nearest sent on application to ‘‘ ViveLta” (P.M.), 
554, FRIDAY Srreet, Lonvon, EC, 


“VIVELLA” HOSIERY UNDERWEAR can also be obtained. 





















By Royal Warrant to 
His Majesty THE KING. 


By Royal Warrant to 
Her Majesty THE QUEEN. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
Ltd. 

18, 2), & 22, 
Wigmore Street, W. 
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Westminster Abbey 


THE CORONATION. 


BY VISCOL 


N all ages the crowning of a king has 
been looked upon as one of the 
most sacred of religious rites. It is 

a compact between the sovereign and his 
people, solemnly engaged in the face of 
Almighty God. The king is anointed 
with sacred oil, crowned, and takes the 
Holy Sacrament in view of his people. 
Although monarchs have broken the 
pledges then given, the glamour of the 
rite has never diminished, and a corona- 
tion is still looked upon as a solemn 
religious act symbolical of the unity of 
the British Empire. And_ here the 
coronation of King Edward VII. differs 
from those of his long line of ancestors. 
For over a thousand years kings have 
been crowned, at Winchester or at 
Westminster, with a ceremonial closely 
resembling that to be followed this 
June ; but never before has the supreme 


prelate of the Church of England placed 


JNT ESHER. 


upon the head of a monarch a crown so 
weighty with the jewels of Empire and so 
fraught with meaning. The kingdom of 
the Conqueror was but a small portion of 
these islands. The kingdom of Henry VI. 
included no doubt a great part of France, 
won by the sword of his illustrious father. 
The kingdom of James included—for the 
first time—the northern unconquered 
province of Scotland. The kingdom of 
Victoria—although America had already 
been lost—included what sixty years 
since was considered vast colonial posses- 
sions. The kingdom of Edward VII. is 
unlike any that the world has ever seen. 
Not Alexander, not Czesar, not Napoleon, 
ever acquired by mighty conquest an 
empire comparable to that which British 
statesmen and the British people built 
up piece by piece during the sixty-three 
years between the coronation of Queen 


Victoria and her death. 


Copyright, 1902. 
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For forty of those years Queen Victoria 
bore the burden of a crown, growing 
weightier every year, with singular forti- 
tude, and with simple fidelity to the 
vows made before God to her people on 
June 2oth, 1838. ‘The man does not exist 
so shallow and so cold-hearted who would 
fail to be awed and humbled by the 
mighty responsibilities of which the crown 
to be placed on the head of King 
Edward is the concrete symbol. 

The 


detractors 


British Empire, whatever _ its 


may say, means so much to 
mankind and to the nations of the earth. 
It means the predominance of race, 
subject to a plain natural law ; but, if that 
predominance is not to prove ephemeral, 
subject to certain moral obligations, 
which have their origin in realms un- 
explored by science. 

If Englishmen can succeed where 
Romans failed: if they can leaven their 
Empire with the spirit of the British race 
at its highest point of development; if 
the British the British 


people, under King Edward VII., can 


statesmen and 


maintain the high standard of public 
virtue conspicuous in the reign of Queen 
Victoria ; if King Edward fulfils the duties 
of his great station, as they were fulfilled 
by his mother ; then the compact between 
sovereign and people, about to be re- 
corded in Westminster Abbey, will have 
been nobly kept. It is the 
of the 
Edward, which lend to 


Imperial 


attributes Coronation of King 
that event so 
great a significance. For a thousand 
years, indeed, British sovereigns have been 
crowned; but never before has a coronation 
been watched with so profound an interest 
in so many lands and under such diverse 
The 


old ritual meant much to the people of 


climes, by subjects of the Crown. 


these islands, but the new ritual has a 
more pregnant meaning, for it should 
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appeal to the hearts and embody the 
That the 
crown of England should contain among 


aspirations of the human race. 


its jewels the ruby won by the Black 
Prince at Cressy ; that the sword, Curtana, 
may have been borne by Edward the 
Confessor; that the golden collar of 
the Garter worn by King Edward VII. 
should have been the property of Queen 
Elizabeth : are all facts supremely gratify- 
ing to our people, and they are visible, 
comprehensible links in the chain of 
British history. 

The growth of the Empire, however, 
makes it imperative that the coronation 
of the King should have some special 
characteristic reminding the sovereign and 
his people of their wider duties and 
heavier responsibilities, some emblematic 
significance of the unity of Imperial 
effort and the aspirations of the race. 

From the reign of Henry 1V. to that of 
Charles II. there was but little variation 
in the form of the ceremonial observed 
but 


James IT. abandoned one of the most 


when the monarch was crowned ; 
striking and stately pageants connected 


with the rite, and it has never been 
wholly revived. 

Shakespeare describes the procession 
of Henry IV. from the Tower to West- 
minster in lines founded upon the de- 
tailed account by Froissart ; and Lord 
Macaulay regrets the loss of the most 
popular part of the ceremony in a passage 


worth recalling :— 


“James II. ordered an estimate to be 
made of the cost of such a_ procession, 
and found it would amount to about half as 
much as he proposed to expend in covering 
his wife with trinkets. He accordingly 
determined to be profuse where he ought to 
have been frugal, and niggardly where he 
might pardonably have been profuse. More 


than a hundred thousand pounds were laid 
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HIS MAJESTY KING EDWARD VII. 

A drawing by MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN. 
After a photo by W. & D. Downey, 61, Ebury Street. 
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148 THE PALL 
out in dressing the queen, and the pro- 
cession from the Tower was omitted. 

“At length the old practice was partially 
revived. On the day of the Coronation of 
Queen Victoria there was a procession in 
which many deficiencies might be noted, 
but which was seen with interest and de- 
light by half a million of her subjects, and 
which undoubtedly gave far greater pleasure, 
and called forth far greater enthusiasm, than 
the more costly display which was witnessed 
by a select circle within the Abbey.” 
interval of well two 


After an nigh 


hundred and fifty years King Edward 
proposes to revive the ancient custom 
of a ride through the Metropolis, accom- 
panied by the Princes of the Royal House 
and the representatives of foreign nations 
and of the armed forces of the Crown. 
But a wider significance will be given to 
this Royal progress than to any previous 
ceremonial, by the presence of contingents 


from India and our colonies, marking the 


earth-wide scope of the Empire over 
which the King’s rule extends, The 


route from the Tower to Westminster 
will no longer be followed, since the 
object—that of exhibiting the sovereign 
to the people on the eve of the Corona- 
tion—would not be achieved so fully as 
by adhering to the route chosen for the 
Jubilee of 1897. 

In former times the king slept at the 
‘Tower on the eve of the day appointed 
for the procession. English kings, so rich 
in country houses and palaces, possessed 
no residence in London other than the 
Tower and 


the inadequate Palace of 


Westminster. Queen Elizabeth became 


the the 


guest of some noble, or of 
Charterhouse, or of an archbishop at 
Lambeth. 

Although the details differ, the main 
lines of these royal progresses resembled 


each other closely. The sovereign was 
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accompanied by a long retinue of nobles, 


high officers of state, ambassadors of 
foreign powers, and representatives of 
the City. 


and at various “stations” presentations 


The streets were decorated, 


and offerings were made, poems recited, 
and songs sung. 

On the morning of the Coronation 
those summoned gathered, some of them 
at the Abbey, others round the monarch 
at the Palace of Westminster, whence in 
solemn procession they marched to the 
Abbey, where the crowning took place. 
The ceremony over, they returned with 
the sovereign to the Great Hall of William 
Rufus, where they were feasted in the 
presence of their newly crowned king. 

Subject to changes, incidental to the 
varied circumstances of to-day, the great 
ceremonial remains intact. 

From all quarters of the civilised world, 
and from all parts of the Empire, the 
nation’s guests will assemble on Monday, 
June 23rd. From the moment of assem- 
bling the ceremonial may be said to 
commence, and will be watched with pro- 
found interest throughout King Edward’s 
dominions. 

In 1838 provincial cities took part in 
the festivities to a limited degree, and 
celebrated the event of the Queen’s 
crowning ; but in 1902 the whole Empire, 
thanks to the marvellous discoveries of 
the past half century and to the enterprise 
of the Press, will be made aware from 
hour to hour of the stately proceedings 
in the Metropolis. 

Music 


earliest times been leading features of 


and largesse have from the 


the Coronation festivities ; but what is 
now known as a “Gala Opera” in the 
splendid House in Covent Garden, at- 
tended by the sovereigns and their guests 
all in the women 


gorgeous uniforms, 


covered with jewels, the house hung with 
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HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
A drawing by A. J. BALLIOL SALMON. 
After a photo by W. & D. Downey, 61, Ebury Street. 
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flowers, while the 
greatest operatic 
artists of the world 
perform selected 
music, is a spectacle 
unrivalled in the ex- 
periences of our an 
cestors. The King’s 
dinner to half a 
million of the poor of 
London is a form and 
extent of bounty un- 
dreamed of by those 
who formerly cast 
small silver or copper 
coins to be scrambled 
for by the crowds 
gathered along the 
half-village, half- 
country roads through 
which the pageant 
passed between the 
Tower and the Palace 
of Westminster. 

King Edward and 
Queen Alexandra will 
not pass the eve of 
their Coronation with- 
in the Palace of West- 
minster, nor within 
the Tower. Few 
persons realise that 
behind the plain fagade 
of what is apparently 
stucco, but is in reality 
stone, is concealed one 
of the finest Royal 
houses in Europe, not 
unworthy of the sove- 
reign of Great Britain, 
full of priceless works 
of art, comparing 
not unfavourably with 
the possessions of any 


sovereign in the world. 


King Charles //.'s Coronation Procession passing through the City of London. 


Che Duts of Vorls 





From an old print. 
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Whatever his short- 
comings, a large debt 
of gratitude is justly 
due to George IV., on 
behalf of those anxious 
that the homes of the 
English Sovereign 
should hold their own 
when compared with 
those of Imperial 
rivals. Windsor 
Castle, both from its 
glorious and unique 
site and its historical 


associations, from the 





splendour of its inter- 


nal arrangements as ¢ 
well as on account of r 
its pictures, porcelain, a 
library, drawings, and 2 


ye tore 


armoury, is thoroughly 
appreciated by the 
public, and recognised 
generally to be worthy 
of the Nation and of 
the Nation’s history. 


The Duke of Abbey 


To a large extent 
Windsor Castle is the 
creation of George IV. 
That monarch con- 
verted a chaos of 


medizval and unin- 


King Charles I/I.:s Coronation Procession passing through the City of London. 


habitable buildings, in 


Jeomen of the yuant 


which his father had 
found it impossible to 
live, into one of the 
most comfortable resi- 
dences in the world. 
According to his light, 
Sir Jeffrey Wyatville 
did his work skilfully 
and well. Although 
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we may regret the 
Castle of George III. 


4 from the point of view 


From an old print. 
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The high altar: 


of the antiquary, yet, as the home of the 
Sovereign, Wyatville’s work must receive 
a full meed of praise. 

George IV. was not, however, content 
with the restoration of Windsor Castle. 
When forming his collection of pictures, 
he said: “We have lost the magnificent 
collection of Charles I.; I will do what 
I can to supply its place;” and it is the 
collection thus formed, added to by the 
Prince with remarkable 


Consort, very 
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Chapel lies immediately behind. 


taste and judgment—showing knowledge 
and insight far in advance of the age in 
which he lived—which hangs at the 
present time in the really noble galleries 
and rooms of Buckingham Palace. 


The of 


masters, together with an unsurpassed 


priceless collection Dutch 


series of portraits by Reynolds, Gains- 


borough, and Lawrence, are worthily 


displayed, in a manner which will arrest, 
without fail, the attention of the King’s 


























AND STALLS. 


CHOIR 


THE 


A drawing by Hep ey Fitton. 


{In the stalls will be seated the Foreign Princes and Representatives, the Ambassadors, and those Cabinet 


Ministers who are not Peers.) 
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guests during the Coronation week ; and 
in no palace in the world can a finer 
collection be seen. 

It is, then, from Buckingham Palace 
on June 26th that the King and Queen 
will proceed in the familiar state coach, 
preceded at a short interval by all the 
members of the Royal Family, accom- 
panied by the special representatives of 
foreign powers, along the historic Mall 
to the west door of Westminster Abbey. 

From this point the ceremonial will 
follow the ancient precedents. In the 
hall, over a hundred feet in length, and 
decorated with rare tapestries, will be 
Duke of Norfolk, 


Hereditary Earl Marshal, the processions 


assembled, under the 
of the King and Queen. The regalia 
will be there, having been previously 


berne from the Jerusalem Chamber, 


and entrusted to those appointed to 
carry it before the Sovereign. As the 
will see 
left, 


blue 


King enters the Abbey he 


tiers of seats to the right and 


galleries draped with yellow and 
velvet, crowded with those of his subjects 
who have been specially invited to attend. 
The galleries will be so arranged as to 
leave exposed as far as possible the 
The 


minimum of drapery and the maximum 


architectural features of the Abbey. 


of architecture have been the main objects 
kept in view by those responsible for the 
arrangements of the fabric. ‘The historic 
colour for the carpets—blue with the 
Insignia of the Garter—has been adhered 
to, but the “theatre” will be arranged 
with Indian carpets, the property of the 
King. No “hanging” will be placed in 
any position where it is not required to 
conceal a temporary wooden erection ; for 
the Abbey requires no adorning. 

The choir and orchestra will be in 
galleries over the choir stalls, and, close 


by, fifty or sixty Westminster scholars, 
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whose privilege it is to hail the King and 
Queen as they pass under the screen. In 
the stalls will be seated the foreign princes 
and representatives, the ambassadors, 
and those cabinet ministers who are not 
peers. 

To the south of the theatre will sit the 
peers, in their robes, with the three Royal 
Princes who are also peers; and to the 
north of the theatre will sit the peeresses. 
In two galleries above them will be 
ranged the House of Commons, while 
the members of the Royal Family will be 
seated in the Royal pew, immediately to 
the south of the altar, where the well- 
known portrait of Richard II. usually 
hangs. 

On the theatre will be two thrones, for 
the King and Queen, Her Majesty’s being 
placed two steps lower than the King’s, 
while St. Edward’s chair will be placed 
for the King’s sole use, immediately in 
front of the altar. 

The King and Queen having passed up 
the body of the church into and through 
the choir, and so up the stairs to the 
theatre, proceed, not to their thrones, but 
to the chairs set before and below the 
thrones ; when the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (together with the Lord Chancellor, 
the Lord Great Chamberlain, Lord High 
Constable, and Earl Marshal) goes to 
the four sides of the theatre, and with a 
loud voice speaks to the people, the King 
meanwhile standing up by his chair, 


turning and showing himself to the 
people, the Archbishop saying, “Sirs, I 
here present to you King Edward, the 
undoubted King of this realm : wherefore 
all of you who are come this day to do 
your homage, are you willing to do the 
same ?” 

To this the people reply by loud 


acclamations, ‘‘God save King Edward !” 


The King and Queen then go to the chairs 
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placed for them to the south of the altar, 
and the service begins. The King during 
this part of the service wears a crimson 
robe, sitting uncovered during the Litany 
and Communion ; but when the sermon 
begins, he puts on his cap of crimson 
velvet turned up with ermine. 

On his right stands the Bishop of 
Durham in his cope, and on the same 
side the lords carrying the sword of state, 
Curtana, and the swords of justice and 
mercy ; on his left the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells and the Lord Great Chamberlain. 

The Bishops of Winchester, Norwich, 
and London wili support the Queen, and 
on the north side of the altar sit the 
two archbishops with the other prelates 
behind them. 

The King having taken the coronation 
oath at the altar, is disrobed of his crimson 
robe, and proceeds to St. Edward’s chair. 
Four Knights of the Garter, Earls Rose- 
bery, Spencer, Derby and Cadogan, in 
their Garter cloaks, hold over him a pall 
of cloth of gold; and, the Dean of West- 
minster taking the ampulla and spoon 
from the altar, the Archbishop anoints the 
King on head, breast, and hands. 

When the anointing is ended the King 
rises, and is clothed with the Colobium 


Sindonis and the Supertunica. ‘The 
King’s heels are touched with the golden 
spurs, and he is girt with the sword by 


He is 


then clothed with the imperial mantle, and 


the Lord Great Chamberlain. 


sitting down, receives the orb. ‘he ring 
is placed on the fourth finger of his right 
hand, and the royal sceptre is delivered 
tohim. ‘Then the crown is taken from 
the altar, and placed by the Archbishop 
King’s head; at 


on the the sight of 


which all the people cry, ‘‘God save the 
King!” the trumpets sound, the peers put 
on their coronets, and the guns in the 


Park and at the Tower are fired. 
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While the Te Deum is sung, the King 
proceeds to the chair in which he first 
sat, to the south of the altar; after which 
he is “lifted up into his throne” by the 
Archbishop and bishops and other peers 
of the kingdom, when the homage begins, 
the Archbishop first kneeling before the 
King’s knees and the rest of the bishops 
in their places. When the Archbishop 
has said the prescribed words of homage, 
and kissed the King’s cheek, the other 
peers of the realm do their homage in 
like manner, the royal dukes first of each 
order kneeling before the King, all putting 
off their coronets, and the first of each 
class beginning, the rest kneeling in their 
places, and repeating after him the words 
of homage. 

The King having been crowned, the 
Queen’s coronation by the Archbishop of 
York proceeds on very similar lines, save 
that the Queen is anointed and crowned 


in the chair placed immediately below 


the throne, and not in St. Edward’s 
chair. ‘Their Majesties then take the 
Communion, putting off their crowns. 


When George III. approached the Com- 


munion table in order’ to receive the 
sacrament, he inquired of the Archbishop 
whether he should lay aside his crown. 
The Archbishop asked the Bishop of 
Rochester, but neither of them knew, or 
could say, what had been the usual form. 
The King determined the point himself, 
and in token of humility took off his 
laid it aside during the 


crown, and 


administration. The precedent then set 
will be followed. 

The whole Coronation Office being thus 
performed, the King and Queen, attended 
as before, with the four swords borne 
before them, pass behind the altar into 
St. Edward’s Chapel. The regalia are 
then laid upon St. Edward’s altar, and the 


King is disrobed of his imperial mantle 
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and is arrayed in a robe of purple velvet. 
Together with the Queen, the King, 
carrying the orb and sceptre with the cross, 
crowned with the imperial crown, will 
proceed to the west door of the Abbey 
in the same way as they came. Thus 
arrayed, their Majesties will enter the 
State coach, and return to Buckingham 
Palace along Parliament Street, the Mall, 
Piccadilly and Constitution Hill, a pageant 
unique in the history of coronations. 

If to added 


splendid spectacle on the following day, 


this progress is the 
when their Majesties will drive along the 
historic route of 1897, accompanied by 
a procession representative of the whole 
Empire, British, Indian and Colonial, Lord 
Macaulay’s aspiration will have been more 
than fulfilled. 

It was observed by the Bishop of 
Bristol in 1761, of the King’s great-grand- 
father, George III., that the monarch’s 
“whole behaviour at the Coronation was 
justly admired and commended by every 
one, and particularly his manner of seating 
himself on the throne after his crowning. 
No actor in the character of Pyrrhus in 
the Distressed Mother—not even Booth 
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himself, who was celebrated for it in the 
Spectator—ever ascended the throne with 
so much grace and dignity.” 

These kingly graces are part of King 
Edward’s inheritance, and no one can 
doubt the manner in which the King and 
Queen Alexandra will acquit themselves 
during the splendid and sacred ceremonial 
which culminates the Victorian era and 
initiates the new reign. 


If the Empire is by then—as all now 





pray—at peace, King Edward VII. will 
ascend the throne of St. Edward as the 
ruler of nations, cemented by the blood 
and intellect of an Imperial people, before 
whom, in all ages of the world, other 
races pale ; and, surrounded as he will be 
on this sacred occasion by those guiding 
the destinies of the Empire as well as 
by many of those into whose hands the 
reins must hereafter necessarily fall, it will 
be well to remember the mighty dead, 
of the Britains 


makers of Britain and 


overseas, whose ashes lie within the 


Abbey, or whose effigies look down upon 
their children gathered to do homage 


to their King, the type of their glorious 


unity. 





King George IV.’s Coronation: the King’s herbwoman with six maidens strewing the way with herbs. 
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THE CORONATION SERVICE. 
THE RELIGIOUS MEANING OF THE CEREMONY. 
BY MRS. A. MURRAY SMITH. 


HE Coronation is not in the least ceives the fealty and homage of the 
like any other Royal or State — spiritual and temporal peers. 
function, and the most thought- 

1 Tue Hoty OIL. 





less man or woman who may by right of 


birth or office be present cannot fail to be 


impressed by the re- 
ligious as well as the 
historical aspect of this 
ancient ceremony. 

The original name of 
the service, the Sacring 
or Hallowing of Kings, 
conveys a far better 
idea than the present 
one of its real signifi- 
cance, The actual 
putting on of the crown 
is not the central and 
most important portion 
of the whole, as is im- 
plied by the word 
‘fcoronation.” The 
kernel, as it were, is the 
Unction, while the apex 
is the Inthronisation, 
when the Sovereign, 
wearing all the insignia 
of royalty, leaves St. 
Edward’s Chair and 
takes his place on -the 
throne, where he re- 
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The resemblance between the form of 


service used at the 
hallowing of a king and 
the consecration of a 
bishop has been pointed 
out by learned anti- 
quaries, and is patent 
even to the uninstructed 
lay mind. The essential 
difference appears to be 
the omission of the lay- 
ing on of hands in the 
case of a king; but 
even this may have been 
present in the original 
Celtic ceremony of the 
seventh century. The 
holy oil has been used 
since Hebrew times 

Saul, David, and Solo- 
mon were all anointed 
with oil—and the person 
of a king was looked 
upon as sanctified by 
the unction, after which 
ceremony he became a 
persona mixta, partly 
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ecclesiastic, partly layman. All 
priests were anointed, but the 
privilege of unction was given 
only to a few Christian kings, 
including the King of England, 
before the end of the Middle 
Ages. The resemblance _ be- 
tween the two consecrations was 
further intensified by the intro- 
duction of the chrism into the 
English Coronations. ‘This was 
a mixture of oil and balm, the 
most sacred of the three holy oils 
blessed by the bishops on Maundy 
Thursday ; and the ecclesiastic or 
royal person anointed with it re- 
ceived the sevenfold gifts of the 
Holy Ghost. To this we refer 
again later on. 

Before the Reformation the 
oil and chrism—for both were 
used for the unction from the 
early fourteenth till the seven- 
teenth century—were thus already 
consecrated, but after that epoch 
they were blessed by the Arch- 
bishop on the morning of the 
ceremony. ‘The chrism used in 
England was supposed to have a 
miraculous origin. ‘Thomas a 
Becket, when an exile in France, 
received the golden eagle, which 
contained it, direct from the 
Virgin Mary herself, who accom- 
panied her gift with a prophecy 
that the fifth King of England 
“from him now reigning” 
(Henry II.) would be a great 
champion of the Church, and 
recover the Holy Land from the 
heathen. ‘The sacred oil was 
deposited in a monastery at 
Poictiers, and afterwards brought 
over to England and presented 
to Edward II. ; but, after taking 
the Pope’s advice, that king 
decided that he could not be 
anointed twice over. Another 
version says that it was found at 
Poictiers much later by the Black 
Prince; but in any case the golden 
eagle was not heard of again till 
the end of the century, when it was dis- 
covered in the Tower, too late also for the 
coronation of Richard II. This chrism 
was therefore first used at the unction of 
Richard’s cousin andsupplanter Henry IV., 
who manipulated the ancient prophecy in 
order to fit it to himself, and thus adda 
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spiritual sanction to consolidate his doubt- 
ful claims to the crown. ‘This original 
ointment, which, it may be pointed out, 
was only used for the crown of the head, 
was perhaps exhausted after James I.’s 
unction, in which case Charles I. had 
fresh balm made, and James II. certainly 
had a new supply. 

THE ANOINTING OF THE SOVEREIGN. 

The Stuarts were anointed only with 
the chrism, no simple oil being used, 
but since then pure 
olive oil has sufficed 
for our sovereigns ; the 
eagle was broken when 
the regalia was de- 
stroyed under the 
Commonwealth. In 
former days a_ linen 
hand, called a coif, was 
laid upon the King’s 
head immediately after 
the unction, and linen 
gloves placed upon his 
hands. This coif was 
not supposed to be 
taken off for eight days, 
when a_ bishop was 
ordered to remove it 
while a mass was cele- 
brated, and, after wash- 
ing the King’s hair with 
hot water, to comb it 
with St. Edward’s 
comb. George III. 
and George IV. both 
had this coif, but its 
use had already become 
practically obsolete. 
We have _ purposely 
treated of the chrism at 
some length. 

Before passing on to 
the other details of 
the service, it may be pointed out that 
the Sovereign is now anointed in three 
places--the head, the breast, and the 
hands—signifying glory, knowledge, and 
strength, the same number as Richard I, 
whose coronation is the first of which 
there are any contemporary details extant ; 
the earlier records merely refer to the 
order of service. Later on five places 
were anointed: the shoulders, between 
the shoulders, and “the boughs of the 
arms ” (¢.e. the inside of the elbows), were 
added to the original three. Queen 
Victoria was anointed only on the head 
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THE CORONATION SERVICE. 


and hands. One of the functions 
of the Abbot of Westminster, 
whose place is now filled by the 
Dean in every particular, is to 
wipe the parts anointed (omitting 
the head, because this was formerly 
covered by the coif) with cotton 
wool, which is afterwards burnt. 
The Sovereign receives the unc- 
tion seated on the historic stone 
of Scone, in the chair called St. Edward’s, 
made in the reign of Edward I., on 
purpose to enclose the Scotch coronation 
stone. In earlier times the King used 
often to kneel at his faldstool for this part 
of the ceremony, and during the litany 
beforehand he was usually ‘ grovelling ” 
on his face before the high altar. 

THE RoyaL ROBES AND ORNAMENTS. 

The evening previous to the day of his 
coronation is traditionally spent by the 
Sovereign in preparing himself spiritually 
for his ‘‘ sacring,” with the assistance and 
companionship of the Dean, who, by 
ancient usage, is the King’s instructor and 
ghostly comforter on this occasion. ‘The 
royal robes and the ornaments of the 
regalia are brought to the Abbey over- 
night, and given into the Dean’s custody ; 
it is the duty of the sacrist to place the 
regalia in readiness upon the altar the 
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next morning. The present orna- 
ments of the regalia, the instru- 
ments used, and the copes of the 
chapter are all modern, the most 
ancient only dating from the 
Restoration ; for the spoon, 
though ancient, was not that used 
for the anointing of a king before 
1661. ‘The King’s vestments from 
1661 have always been new for 
the occasion, and this was often the case 
in old days, for our Sovereigns were wont 
to be buried in their coronation robes. 
All the ancient objects used at coronations 
were destroyed or sold in 1649, by order 
of the Parliament, and it is somewhat 
disillusionising to read that Queen 
Editha’s crown, supposed to be ot “ massy 
gold,” turned out to be of silver gilt, and 
“an old comb of horne worth nothing” 
in the eyes of the Republicans must have 
been the sacred comb of St. Edward, to 
which we have referred before. 

On the morning of his-coronation the 
King wears a white silk shirt, and over 
it a close-fitting coat of “red sarcenet,” 
both made with openings at the breast, 
shoulders, and elbows, when five places 
were anointed, now with only one—at the 
breast ; these slits were closed by ribbons 
and loops, and it was part of the Dean’s 
duty to unfasten and fasten them before 
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and after the unction. The feet 
were originally bare ; afterwards silk 
breeches and stockings became de 
rigueur, and buskins of cloth of 
gold and sandals of dark leather with 
red heels and red straps, were put 
on during the investiture. Over all 
the King wears the crimson Parlia- 
ment robe, trimmed with ermine, 
and on his head is the velvet cap, 
called the cap of estate or of main- 
tenance ; the Queen wears a purple 
robe and a small gold coronet. 

THE THREE Sworps. 

The procession on foot from West- 
minster Hall has been abandoned 
since 1831, but it was practically, 
with the exception of the canopy 
borne over the royal head by the 
Barons of the Cinque Ports, the same 
and equally ecclesiastic in character 
as the one which now passes up the 
nave from the great west door. No 
attempt will be made to describe 
the details of this procession, but 
only the objects which form a part 
of the religious service will be dwelt 
on here. Before the King, who is 
‘supported ”” on either side by two 
bishops, usually those of Durham, 
and Bath and Wells, formerly the 
Lord Chancellor and the Lord 
Treasurer when those officials were 
also prelates, bear the chalice and 
paten called St. Edward’s, and used 
at the sacrament. The swords are a 
great feature in the procession, and 
one is mentioned in the earliest 
recension extant. Since the corona- 
tion of Richard I. three have been 
borne in front of the Sovereign, and 
all have a_ spiritual significance. 
Curtana, the principal one, has a 
blunted end, and is known as the 
sword of mercy; the other two are 
pointed—they are the swords of 
justice—to the Spiritualty, and to 
the Temporalty. The fourth sword, 
also carried in the procession, and 
laid upon the altar till the Investi- 


ture, is the sword of state, to which 


reference is made in its proper place. 


Edward’s staff, which is held by a great 
noble, is a rod with a pike on the end, 
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to lean on ; it may be likened to a bishop’s 
crozier and served the same purpose. 
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said to have been called for by 
Edward VI., but it does not form 
a definite part of the procedure till 
the time of William and Mary, since 
when it has been borne on a cushion 
in the procession, and presented to 
the Sovereign before the Benediction, 
by the archbishops and bishops. 
THE ANCIENT SERVICES. 

The ancient coronation services, 
dating from the ninth and twelfth 
centuries, technically called “re- 
censions,” were blended into one 
early in the fourteenth century for 
the ‘ hallowing” of Edward II. ; but 
it was not till the time of Richard II. 
that this recension was finally am- 
plified and put together in a volume, 
called the Liber Regalis—the Book 
of the King. A copy of this precious 
book has been preserved at the 
Abbey ever since, and may be the 
very same which Richard himself 
used during the service. ‘The Latin 
text was translated for the coronation 
of James I., the first coronation 
since the substitution of the English 
service for the mass; various modi- 
fications, chiefly alterations and 
curtailments of the prayers, and 
notably the omission of the sacra- 
ment, were made for the benefit of 
the Roman Catholic, James II, The 
form introduced for William and 
Mary has been followed in the main 
at all coronations since. With the 
exception of one or two occasions, 
when the see was vacant or the 
Primate unable to act, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury has always officiated,— 
he it is who actually hallows and 
crowns the King and Queen Consort. 
He receives as his perquisite the 
purple velvet chair in which he sits 
during part of the service. ‘To the 
Dean belong the offices of the ancient 
abbots: he assists the Archbishop 
and supports the King—/e., he 
brings the ornaments of the regalia 
to the Primate, closes the royal 


garments after the Unction, and _ vests 


Sovereign with his kingly vestments. 


THE SOVEREIGN’S FIRST OBLATION. 

‘he Recognition is the first striking 
point in the coronation ceremony. The 
King, standing on a raised platform 


The “sword of the Spirit,” a Bible, is beneath the lantern, is presented by the 
pirit, ) I 
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THE CORONATION SERVICE 


Archbishop at the four sides— 
north, south, east, and west—to 
his subjects, who acclaim (ze. 
cry ‘Yea, yea”); and for many 
generations the Westminster 
boys, from the organ-loft or 
clerestory, have added their shrill 
voices to the shouts below. 
Originally the people were sup- 
posed freely to elect their king 
by acclamation, but gradually 
the original meaning of the 
custom was lost, and the election 
was expected asa right by con- 
quest or by hereditary claim. 
This is, strictly speaking, the 
only secular portion of the 
service, which from this period 
becomes more and more filled 
with a deep religious meaning. 
No attempt will be made here 
to give the exact order of the 
anthems and prayers, which is 
always liable to alteration, but 
it may be mentioned that the 
Litany and Communion services, 
the Gospel and Epistle, the 
sermon, the benediction and Ze 
Deum at the conclusion, have 
ever been essential parts of the 
service. Before he takes the 
oath the Sovereign offers his 
first oblation—a pall or altar- 
cloth and an ingot of solid gold. 
These offerings, which originally 
belonged to the Church, have 
been claimed by the Lord 
Chamberlain since the time of 
George III., and are therefore 
returned the next day to the 
Crown. ‘The clergy vest them- 
selves in their copes before the 
service proceeds, and the Sove- 
reign kneels at the faldstool 
during the Litany and ante- 
Communion. ‘The exact period 
when the oath is taken has been 
constantly changed—it is usually 
after the sermon—and the words 
have been varied from time to 
time; but ever since the Lzber 
Regalis it has been put in the 





form of a series of questions asked by the 
Archbishop, to which the King replies. 


THE OATH. 


By this oath the Sovereign swears to 
govern according to the laws and statutes 
agreed upon in Parliament, to exercise 


law and justice 
tempered _ by 
mercy in his 
judgments, to 
maintain the 
laws of God 
and the estab- 
lished religion 


of the realm 
— the phrase 
used since 


James II. has 
been the “ Pro- 
testant re- 
formed  re- 
ligion ” — and 
the rights and 
privileges of 
the clergy. 





After the 
Gospel has 
been kissed 


and the oath 
signed at the 
altar, the Sove- 
reign returns 
to his chair, 
which is on 
the south side, 
and the choir 
bursts suddenly 
intothe wonder- 
fal ‘**Venz, 
Creator,” which 
is best known 
to us in the 
English version 
“Come, Holy 
Ghost, our 
souls inspire,” 
illustrative of 
the sevenfold 
gifts of the 
Spirit about to 
be conferred 
on the royal 
recipient of the 
unction. The 
Archbishop 
then __ blesses 
the oil, while 
he says the con- 
secration prayer 
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The Curtana, or the Sword of 
Mercy. 


a prayer the wording of 


which has varied at almost every early 
coronation, but the present one closely 
resembles that used for William and Mary. 
The spiritual gifts are enumerated after 


the blessing of the oil. 


“Confirm and 


stablish Him with Thy free and princely 
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spirit: the spirit 
of wisdom and 
government ;_ the 
spirit of counsel 
and ghostly 
strength ; the spirit 
of knowledge and 
true godliness ; 
and fill Him, O 
Lord, with the 
spirit of Thy holy 
fear, now and for 
ever.” It is thus 
much like the 
form to be found 
in both the Angli- 
can and Roman 
confirmation — ser- 
vices. 


THE VESTMENTS 
OF KINGSHIP. 
The famous 

anthem ‘ Zadok 

the Priest,”* which 
is found, like the 

“Veni, Creator,” 

in the Liber Re- 


galis, and is of 


still more ancient 
usage, follows 
while the Sove- 
reign is disrobed 
of his Parliament 
robes, and takes 
his place upon the 
historic — corona- 
tion chair. The 
Unction itself was 
formerly a_ very 
long ceremony: 
a different form 
of words used to 
be repeated as 
each place was 
anointed ; but the 
Archbishop now 
only uses one 
formula, which 
begins : ‘* Be thou 
anointed with holy 


oil, as kings, priests, and prophets were 
anointed,” and concludes with a com- 
parison to the anointing of Solomon. 
The Dean has previously brought the 
ampulla—the golden eagle containing the 
oil—and the ancient spoon from the altar, 


pours the oil 
through theeagle’s 
beak into the 
spoon, and _ pre- 
sents it to the 
Archbishop, who 
marks the sign of 
the cross upon 
each place 
anointed. From 
this solemn mo- 
ment the indi- 
vidual technically 
becomes the Sove- 
reign, and is there- 
fore immediately 
after invested 
with the priestlike 
vestments of his 
kingship. 


THE IMPERIAL 
MANTLE, 
The Colobium 
Sindonis—z.e., the 
albe or rochet— 
which resembles 
a_ sleeveless sur- 
plice made of fine 
white cambric 
trimmed with lace, 
is the first gar- 
ment. The next 
is the Supertunica, 
called the Close 
Pall, a short coat 
or tunic with 
sleeves, of cloth 
of gold lined with 
crimson silk ; over 
this is placed a 
girdle or sword- 
belt, and the bus- 
kins, hose, and 
sandals, when 
used, are put on; 
the ‘*‘ great golden 
spurs” were for- 
merly buckled on 
the heels at this 
point, but they 
are now only pre- 
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The Sword of Justice to the 
Temporaltie. 


sented to the King, and placed again 


upon the altar. 


The “kingly sword” in 


a purple velvet scabbard was then girded 


on by the Lord Chamberlain. 


Queen 


Anne had it fastened to her belt, but 


* Handel’s setting has been used ever since the coronation of George II. 
g g 
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Queen Victoria only took 
it in herhands. The King 
then offers it upon the 
altar, and it is redeemed 
for him by the chief peer 
for one hundred shillings, 
and carried naked before 
him for the rest of the 
ceremony. Meantime the 
Archbishop prays that with 
the sword the King may 
**do justice, stop the growth 
of iniquity, protect the 
Holy Church of God, help 
and defend widows and 
orphans, restore the things 
that are gone to decay, 
maintain the things that 
are restored, punish and 
reform what is amiss, and 
confirm what is in good 
order.” ‘The Armil, which 
is like a bishop’s stole, is 
next in order of the vest- 
ments; it used to be attached to the 
elbows by ribbons, but now the ends 
hang down, and in the case of Queen 
Victoria had crosses of St. George 
embroidered on them. Last and most 
important of all is the Imperial mantle, 
the Pallium, called also the Open Pall.* 
This is made of cloth of the finest gold, 
and resembles a cope in shape; it may 
formerly have been a square put over 
the head like a lozenge with the points 
hanging down before and behind, but so 
inconvenient did this 
become that it was 
ultimately divided in 
front and buckled on. 
The four corners, still 
just traceable in the 
present mantle, signi- 
fied the four quarters 
of the world, “ which 
are subject to the 
power of God.” 
National emblems and 
Imperial eagles have 
been traditionally em- 
broidered upon the 
Pallium for many cen- 
turies; the eagles, 
which formerly  signi- 
fied the empty claims 
of early kings to be 
“mperors of Britain, 
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are now appropriate to the 
head of that vast British 
Empire upon which the 
sun never sets. 


THE ORNAMENTS OF THE 
REGALIA., 
The ornaments of the 


Regalia follow after the 
“Garments of Righteous- 
ness,” and are all placed 
upon the Sovereign’s person 
by the Archbishop himself ; 
to the Dean the duty of 
robing the King belongs. 
The orb is practically the 
same as the sceptre with 
the cross, and the two do 
not appear together till the 
coronation of Charles IL., 
although the sceptre was 
often shaped like an orb 
with a long cross on the 
top, as in the portrait 
of Richard II. illustrated on the cover 
of the May number of this magazine. 
The Dean now fetches the orb from the 
altar, and the Primate places it in the 
royal right hand with the words: ‘When 
you see this orb set under the cross 
remember that the whole world is subject 
to the power and empire of Christ our 
Redeemer.” The most significant of the 
ornaments is the historic ‘‘ wedding ring ” 
of England. ‘The ring in itself as an 
ensign of “kingly dignity” originated in 
the famous legend 


of St. Edward the 
Confessor, and _ the 
ring which he drew 
from his finger and 


presented as alms to 
a ragged beggar sitting 
at his palace gates. 
The beggar proved to 
be St. John the Evan- 
gelist, who afterwards 
returned the gift to the 
King by the hands of 
two pilgrims, to whom 
the saint appeared and 
revealed his identity 
in the Holy Land. 
The ring is mentioned 
with the sword in the 
recension of the tenth 
century, generally 


* Described by Mrs. Howarth in the April number of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 
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called that of Ethelred; and 
that the custom of pre- 
senting one to the Sovereign 
at his coronation continued 
seems likely by the fact 
that Edward II.’s offering 
of gold at his first oblation 
was moulded in the shape 
of a man, presumably a 
king—possibly merely an 
allusion to the story of the 
saintly beggar, stretching out 
his hand for the ring. 
Richard II. bequeathed 
a ruby ring for the use of 
his successorsat their corona- 
tions ; but the ring used seems to have 
been made anew for each king. Mary 
Tudor is said to have never put off hers 
as long as she lived. ‘The stone has been 
a “table ruby” ever since the time of 
Richard II., in a plain gold circlet; 
latterly a cross of St. George was engraved 
or set in jewels—sapphires usually—upon 
it; but since William IV., a sapphire with 
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he be beloved—a prophecy 
fulfilled in the case of our 
late Queen, whose ring was 
much too small for her fourth 
finger, but was forced on, 
nevertheless, by the Acrh- 
bishop, who was mindful of 
the legend, causing her much 
pain at the time. ‘The brace- 
lets, which followed the ring, 
were also emblematical of 
kingly dignity, but no longer 
form an essential part of the 
ornaments, and are often 
omitted. Before the ring, 
which was formerly blessed 
at the altar by the Archbishop, is put on, 
the linen gloves, worn since the unction, 
are slipped off, and afterwards a rich pair 
of red embroidered gloves are presented 
to the King by the Lord of the Manor of 
Worksop, who also has the privilege of 
supporting his Sovereign’s elbow while he 
holds the sceptre. The sceptre with the 
cross, the ensign of kingly power and 





The Pallium or Royal Mantle. 


a ruby cross was substituted, like an 
episcopal ring. By an old tradition, the 
closer this ring fits the longer will the 
Sovereign reign and the more dearly will 


justice, is substituted for the orb at this 
point, and in the Sovereign’s other hand 
is placed St. Edward’s rod * with the dove, 
which signifies Equity and Mercy. A 


* This must not be confounded with St. Edward’s staf, referred to before. 


























THE CORONATION 


» beautiful old prayer follows, in which the 
King is exhorted to “ Abase the Proud, 
and lift up the Lowly, punish the Wicked, 
protect and cherish the Just, and lead 
your People in the Way wherein they 
should go.” 

THE CRowNn. 

‘The Crown, the most important part of 
the Regalia, is left like a bishop’s mitre 
to the last; and now the Archbishop 
himself takes it from the altar and 
solemnly says the consecration — prayer, 
while the Sovereign bows his head (ac- 
cording to the marginal direction in 
the ancient service) “in lowly devotion ” 
before the Divine Majesty. Formerly the 
crown called St. Edward’s crown was 
used for the actual Coronation, and the 
Imperial Crown was left on the altar 
in the Confessor’s Chapel, and was the 
one worn by the Sovereign on leaving the 
church ; but at Queen Victoria’s Corona- 
tion the ancient order was reversed, and 
she was crowned with the Imperial Crown. 
At this moment, which marks the verit- 
able Coronation, a shout of ‘‘ God save the 
King” arises, the silver trumpets sound, the 
great guns in the Park and at the Tower 
resound, while simultaneously the Bishops 
put on their caps, the Peers their coronets, 
the Garter Kings at Arms their crowns. 


THE INTHRONISATION. 


The Inthronisation is the last stage, the 
culminating point of the whole ceremony, 
when the Sovereign leaves St. Edward’s 
chair, and is metaphorically lifted on to 
his throne, beneath the lantern, by the 
Spiritual and ‘Temporal Peers, who after- 
wards stand round him on the steps of the 
throne. Before the Homage the Arch- 
bishop addresses the newly-made monarch 
with the following time-honoured  ex- 
hortation: “Stand firm and hold fast 
henceforth the seat and state of Royal 
and Imperial dignity, which is this day 
delivered unto you in the name and by 
the authority of us the Bishops and 
Servants of God.” The Fealty and 
Homage,—v.e., the oath of the Spiritual 
Peers to be faithful and true unto the 
Sovereign, and of the Temporal Peers 
to be his Liege Men ‘of Life and Limb, 
and of earthly Worship,”—is a lengthy 
business, which will be considerably 
shortened at the approaching Coronation, 
and completes the series of ceremonies 
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by which the King is wedded to his 
People. While the Peers touch the 
crown, and kiss hands, a General Pardon 
used to be read, now an_ unnecessary 
formality, once a very vital part, which 
affected the lives and liberties of 


many 
persons; and medals were distributed 
amongst the congregation. The Investi- 


ture and Unction of the Queen follow; 
and on this occasion Queen Alexandra 
will be crowned and anointed by the 
Archbishop of York, for the first time 
for near a thousand years. ‘The drums 
burst out, the people shout, and when the 
tumult is over the anointed King and 
Queen offer a personal dedication to their 
heavenly Sovereign, and kneeling at the 
altar receive the Sacrament in both kinds 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
the Dean, who hold the Paten and 
Chalice of St. Edward. A second oblation, 
first of the Bread and Wine, then of a 
purse of gold, are offered by the Sovereign, 
during the singing of the offertory sentences, 
before the Sacrament is received. The 
crowns of both King and Queen are 
removed during this portion of the 
Eucharist, to be replaced after the Com- 
munion before the Sovereigns pass into 
the “‘ traverses ” prepared for them behind 
the high altar, in St. Edward’s Chapel. 
‘There the regal robes and the crowns are 
put off and the Parliament mantles and 
crowns of state are put on, while the 
clergy divest themselves of their copes. 
In former days the Sovereign fasted on 
the morning of his Coronation, and at 
this point some light refreshment, which 
must have been sorely needed by this 
time, was partaken of. 

Once more the Procession is re-formed, 
and the Sovereigns, wearing their crowns 
and carrying their sceptres, the King with 
the orb in his left hand and the sceptre 
with the cross in the right, leave the 
historic church in the same order as when 
they entered it. 

Generation after generation have our 
Sovereigns been hallowed to the service 
of God and of their people within the 
ancient Abbey of St. Peter’s, Westminster, 
a church consecrated in honour of a saint 
and dedicated to the memory of a king ; 
and once again, on June 26th, 1902, 
after an interval of over four hundred 
years another Edward will receive the 
Unction here, enthroned upon the “ Seat 
of Majesty, and in that chair where 
kings and queens are crowned.” 
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BY EDMUND ROBERTSON, 


HE question I am asked to discuss 

in this article may be formulated 

: thus: What part does the King 
personally play in the multifarious busi- 
ness of the government of this country ? 
It is a question by no means easy to 
answer. It relates not only to the present 
occupant of the throne, but to any occu- 
pant under existing political conditions. 
While it is a general question, the answer 
to it is not to be collected by generalisa- 
tions founded upon what kings have done 
or attempted or failed to do in times 
past. Precedents govern our constitu- 
tional theories, but precedents lose their 
force—when or how no man can say. 
And the personal action of the king in 
public affairs is for the most part only 
known to the small circle of persons who 
are his official advisers, or in whom he 
may for the time being repose personal as 
distinguished from official confidence. ‘The 
public language of the constitution, in 
every department of State, is in flagrant 
contradiction to the actual practice. It 
declares by all its symbols and tokens 
that the King is the Sovereign. It is the 
King in whose name laws are enacted. 
It is ‘‘by the King’s most excellent 
Majesty ” that Acts of Parliament purport 
to be made. Some few of them—those 
relating to supplies—begin by beseeching 
the “most gracious Sovereign” that it 
may be so enacted. The King’s Speech 
at the opening of a Parliamentary session 
affects to convey the personal wishes and 
intentions of the King. The territory of the 
Empire is his territory ; the Colonies are 
his colonies; the Navy, the Army, the 
Civil Services are all spoken of by him 
as his own, It is to him that the House of 
Commons grants money for the public ser- 
vice. Foreign nations are either 7s friends 


K.C., M.P. 

or Ais enemies. The inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom and the whole Empire 
are his subjects. The legal language of 
the Constitution everywhere proclaims him 
the universal owner of the nation’s pro- 
perty and the master of all. ‘lhe most 
omnipotent ruler could hardly describe 
his own position in loftier terms than those 
used by the King of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

Of course everybody knows that this 
kind of language is not to be taken 
literally. The King’s Speech, for instance, 
is not nowadays regarded as an expression 
of His Majesty’s own ideas at all. We 
all know that the monarch may with 
perfect propriety declare, in that remark- 
able utterance, in favour of one line of 
policy one year and a totally contra- 
dictory policy the next. We know that the 
Post Office does not really belong to the 
King, that not a farthing of its revenues 
goes to his private coffers; that it is 
Lord Rosebery one day and Lord Salisbury 


the next who makes the speech. Two 
quite different mistakes may be made 
by hasty observers. It would be a great 


mistake to infer that, because many of 
the monarch’s attributes are fictitious, all 
are unreal; it would be a still greater 
mistake to identify the King with what is 
done in his name. ‘The former has been 
hitherto the more prevalent misconception. 
The latter is so far removed from modern 
ways of thinking that, when it occurs, we 
are tempted to impute it, not to ignorance, 
but to party spirit. We have been gravely 
told, by men who ought to know better, 
that the policy of the Government of the 
day should be supported because it is the 
policy of the King, and that an attack on 
a minister is an insult to the King, whose 
minister he is; and this, too, in the case 
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of a policy which had been begun and a 
minister who had been in office before the 
King came to the throne. 

What, then, is the King’s true position 
in the State ? 

Theorists in jurisprudence assume that 
in every state there is resident some- 
where a supreme power which is called 
sovereignty. ‘The sovereign in this sense 
is the person or group of persons whom 
the whole community habitually obeys. 
The law of the land, whatever its historical 
origin may have been, consists simply of 
the commands of the sovereign. Who 
is sovereign in any given community is 
always a question, not of law, but of fact. 
The Sovereign in our country is the group 
composed of the King, the House of 
Lords and the House of Commons, 
When all these have agreed upon an order 
that order becomes law. In this sense 
of the term the King is not the sovereign, 
but, at the most, a constituent member of 
the group in which sovereignty resides. A 
judge, declaring the law in a particular case, 
would ignore the mere command of the 
King alone ; he would enforce the joint com- 
mand of the King, Lords and Commons. 

Let us goa step further. Every Act of 
Parliament purports to be founded on three 
assents—the assent of the Lords, of the 
Commons, and of the King. But the last 
of the three has been for two hundred 
years a matter of form—in other words, 
since 1707 the reigning monarch’s assent 
has never been withheld from a bill that 
has secured the sanction of both Houses of 
Parliament. ‘The very language in which 
it is expressed is foreign and archaic. 
The assent of the King, theoretically 
essential, is habitually spoken of as a 
right of veto, and it is a veto which is 
never exercised. Has the King, then, 
altogether ceased to be even a member of 
the law-making sovereign body as above 
defined? Or is the veto a right held in 
abeyance, but capable of being exercised 
when emergency requires? ‘These are 
far from being merely theoretical ques- 
tions; a few years ago they were, and 
they may become again, questions of 
immense practical importance, 

Edmund Burke, writing more than a 
hundred years ago, described the Royal 
Veto as dormant only—a weapon held 





in reserve by the Constitution for use in 
some great emergency. At the present 
day, after two centuries of established 
practice, it is hardly conceivable that the 





veto could be used. It is just possible 
to imagine that a bill -has passed both 
Houses under some misapprehension of 
fact, or that new facts have arisen while 
the Bill is waiting the Royal assent, and 
that to save circuity of action the veto 
might at once be interposed with the 
assent of all parties. And it must always 
be kept in mind that the disuse of the 
veto in the Imperial Parliament by no 
means implies that such a veto would 
not or could not properly be exercised 
over the enactments of a subordinate 
legislature—such as the Colonial Legis- 
latures are, or such as the proposed Irish 
Legislature would have been. The key 
to the whole question is the fact that 
the Royal Veto is exactly like any other 
Royal power—or prerogative, to use the 
technical term. For every exercise of 
every power of the Crown there must be 
a minister responsible, and the King can 
only act through ministers who have the 
confidence of the House of Commons. 
This proposition, stated for the present 
without certain necessary qualifications, 
is the fundamental rule of the British 
Constitution. If the House of Commons 
supported ministers in refusing the Royal 
assent to a bill which it had already 
sanctioned—a barely conceivable case— 
or to a bill which had passed the two 
Houses of a subordinate Parliament—an 
easily conceivable case—there would, I 
consider, be no constitutional objection 
to their conduct. ‘The use of the veto 
in the latter case might be attacked on 
grounds of prudence or policy—which is 
a wholly different matter. 

I have started with the King’s share in 
legislation, because the process of law- 
making is the best known of all State 
processes. The machinery is at work 
all through the Parliamentary year, and 
is Open to inspection by anybody who 
cares to take the trouble to examine it. 
Most people know the meaning of the 
various stages through which a bill has 
to pass in the Commons or the Lords. 
I am not quite sure whether it is so 
generally understood that, as a matter of 
fact, the King takes no part whatever in 
the transaction save by invariably signifying 
his assent in Norman-French, and _ that 
as amatter of constitutional theory, if 
he were to withhold his assent, not he, 
but his Government would be responsible. 
And this rule obtains throughout the whole 
sphere of State action. The King acts 
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THE KING 


in the name of the State. He is the head 
of all, the chief magistrate, the chief 
executive officer. But he can do no 
wrong. If wrong things are done in his 
name, whether they be against the law, 
or merely improper or imprudent but not 
illegal acts, a subordinate must answer. 
In the sphere of politics that subordinate 
is the “Government” of the day, and 
the authority which alone can make or 
unmake it is not the King, but the 
House of Commons. If politics may be 
roughly divided into acts of legislation 
and acts of administration, the net result 
is that the King, according to our estab- 
lished practice, has no part in the former 
beyond recording his formal assent, and 
that the House of Lords has no part 
in the latter beyond the right of criticism 
and inquiry. In the sphere of administra- 
tion, which may be taken to include the 
Royal assent to bills, the King is the 
universal actor, but he acts only through 
responsible ministers. To them accord- 
ingly has passed the whole power, as well 
as the whole responsibility, of administra- 
tion. Prerogative is no longer a word of 
evil omen, as it once was in our political 
history. It means no more than admini- 
strative power, for the proper exercise of 
which the administrators must answer. 
But if administrative as well as legis- 
lative power has passed from the Crown 
into the hands of the Cabinet and Parlia- 
ment, what is left? Is the King only 
a figure-head after all? By no means. 
While fower has departed, the sphere of 
what may be called political action assigned 
to the monarch still remains large and 
important. He is the chief of the State, 
and his functions are many and great. 
Foremost amongst these indefinite 
functions may be placed the exercise of 
what Mr. Gladstone called influence as 
distinguished from power. Its extent 
and effects can only be gauged by those 
who have held high places in the Cabinet, 
but its general character may be guessed 
by those who have not had that privilege. 
The most trancendental theory of mini- 
sterial responsibility cannot ignore the fact 
that the King must be told what ministers 
propose to do. “He is entitled, on all 
subjects coming before the ministry, to 
knowledge and opportunities of discussion 
unlimited save by the iron necessities of 
business. Were it possible for him, within 
the limits of human time and strength, to 


* Gladstone’s ‘‘ Gleanings of Past Years,” Vol. I. 
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enter actively into all public transactions, 
he would be fully entitled to do so. What 
is actually submitted is supposed to be 
the most fruitful and important part, 
the cream of affairs. In the discussion of 
them the monarch has more than one 
advantage over his advisers. He is per- 
manent, they are fugitive; he speaks 
from the vantage ground of a station 
unapproachably higher, and he takes a 
calm and leisurely survey, while they 
are worried with the preparatory stages, 
and their force is often impaired by the 
pressure of countless detail. He may 
therefore be a weighty factor in all delibera- 
tions of State.” These are the words of 
the most experienced minister of the last 
century.* Obviously the extent and effect 
of this influence must depend on personal 
qualities of the monarch—his age, his 
experience, his industry, his interest in 
public affairs, and his ability. The per- 
sonal qualities of the Prime Minister for 
the time being must also be taken into 
account. For nearly two hundred years 
the monarch has not been: present at the 
meetings of the Cabinet. But its decisions 
must be communicated and explained to 
him, and where they concern foreign 
affairs, the personal relations of the King 
with foreign rulers would make his inter- 
vention at once more natural and more 
useful than in any other case. In matters 
of minor importance, in appointments to 
offices and the distribution of honours, 
the mere personal wishes of the monarch 
would probably count for much with 
any ministry. The very character of his 
influence, operative as it is under ministries 
of all parties, implies that it has no party 
bias. The King is no party man. We 
have lost memory of the time when there 
was a King’s party in Parliament. Great 
as his influence may be, the policy of the 
nation must in the end be decided by 
the responsible Cabinet. 

In the second place, while Cabinets 
disappear the King remains, and under 
his supreme authority the most violent 
change of parties takes place without any 
disturbance of the continuity of admini- 
stration. The smoothness with which 
such changes take place in our system is 
due, in part at least, to the peculiar 
character of the British kingship. Nor is 
the King’s part merely formal. He must 
take the first step in the most important 
of all public acts, the formation of a new 
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Government. He is no longer protected 
by responsible advisers, although by a 
stretch of language it may be said that the 
new. Premier, when appointed, becomes 
responsible ex post facto for his own 
appointment and all that led up to it. 
The practice of our party system has no 
doubt established certain conventions, 
which would generally be regarded as 
indicating the line to be taken by the 
King. When a Ministry falls by party 
defeat in the House of Commons or at 
the polls, the King is bound to send for 
a leading member of the other party and 


command him to form a new Govern- 
ment. Buta Prime Minister may resign 


without being defeated ; and then, or even 
in the case of defeat, there may be room 
for choice among possible leaders. It is 
difficult to see how such a choice can be 
other than a personal act of the King. 
At such a moment the executive authority 
returns into his own hands, and he must 
himself name the new Prime Minister. 
If his nominee forms a ministry and has 
the confidence of the majority of the 
House of Commons, all is well. If not, 
there arises a new crisis, and the King 
must try again. 

May we go further, and say that the 
King may under any circumstances dismiss 
the existing Government supported by a 
Parliamentary majority? Since William lV. 
dismissed Lord Melbourne the attempt 
has not been made. It would almost 
certainly involve an appeal to the country 
brought about by the King himself, and 
obviously would have to be justified by 
circumstances of emergency. ‘There are 
some who think that when a new King 
takes over from his predecessor a body of 
advisers, the ordinary rule does not apply, 
and the King should be regarded as 
having a free hand. The King, they say, 
is entitled to his own Ministers and his 
own Parliament. I will not enter into 
that speculation. 1 will only add, on this 
point, that the prerogative of dissolution, 
usually exercised under ministerial re- 
sponsibility, may become a question of 
the personal discretion of the King. A 
Premier, it has been said, is not entitled 
to more than one dissolution. If he is 
beaten in a Parliament of his own, the 
King may allow him to dissolve, or he 
may call upon the successful Opposition 
to try its hand. It is for him to decide. 


It is at the moment when the ordinary 
machinery of Government breaks down 
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that the personal action of the King 
comes most conspicuously into play. 

If I say little of nothing about the 
ceremonial functions of kingship, it is 
not because I think they have no bearing 
on the government of the people. On 
the contrary, it would be difficult to 
exaggerate their possible importance from 
this point of view. Constituted as society 
in this country is now, it cannot fail to be 
influenced by the example and the precept 
of the monarch and the Court which 
surrounds him. What Acts of Parliament 
may fail to effect, Kings may accomplish 
indirectly through the medium of the 
fashions which they set. Ceremonial 
observances, attracting the notice of all, 
may be and have been used for high 
public purposes which statesmen would 
not venture to embody in an Act of 
Parliament. ‘There is one great political 
end which is directly subserved by the 
existing monarchical system, and _ not 
least by the ceremonial part of it, and that 
is the union of the various portions of 
our scattered Empire with the mother 
country. The form which this Imperial 
Union ought permanently to assume is 
one of the gravest and most difficult pro- 
blems of the future, and I am not going 
to attempt to discuss it now. But the 
most superficial observer must see that, up 
to the present at all events, the Crown has 
been the sentimental as the Navy has 
been the material bond of union between 
ourselves and the Colonies. I should say 
also that the growing perception of this 
fact has strengthened the Crown, not in 
respect of the personal power attaching to 
it, but as an institution of Government. 

The British King, whose part in politics 
I have thus briefly attempted to sketch, is 
the product of a long process of evolution. 
His sphere of activity is determined partly 
by law, partly by usage. I do not know 
that any better illustration could be given 
of the sort of change that has come over 
the monarchy than is afforded by the 
King’s ownership of property. Up to the 
end of the eighteenth century there was 
no real distinction between the property 
of the nation and the property of the 
King. The King owned the nation’s 
assets, and on the other hand what really 
was his private property was_ treated 
in law as the property of the nation. All 
this has been changed, but the last statute 
which was passed for that purpose is not 
yet thirty years old. 
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The Prince of Wales's crown, made for the son of King George |., 1714. 





CROWN AS A SYMBOL. 


DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


WitH PHOTOGRAPHS SPECIALLY TAKEN BY SIR BENJAMIN STONE, M.P. 


CROWNING—a Coronation—the 
solemn bestowal of a symbol of 
last 
surviving public act which shows to a 


sovereignty. This is the 
nation, as it showed to their forefathers 
in remote ages, the assumption of king- 
ship. ‘The symbol itself has been made 
so beautiful, so precious, that its name 
is used to signify the office of which it 
itself, 


evolution 


is the badge. But it is in as 


Darwin would have said, an 


from another symbol. If you look at 
the portraits of the earliest known kings, 


those of Assyria and of Egypt, you will 
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find only a high cap or headgear, with 
“urgus,’ or other 
had 


right to wear that special sign or form 


“ aigrette,” plume, 


sign denoting that one alone the 


of head-covering. Uncouth seem these 


towering hats, even when we know their 


meaning, and distinguish in one the ruler 


over kingdoms the supposed birthplace of 
the human race, where men had power 


because possessed of knowledge and 


civilisation before even Egypt had seen 


the symbols of dominion of both her 


upper and her lower kingdoms united in 


the mitre of the Pharaohs. And when 


12 
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came beauty in design to stamp the 
coronal, which seems to have been 
only an ornamental fillet encircling the 
head? The band of leather, or grass, or 
palm-frond, which first was tied round 
the temples to keep the hair from disorder, 
became made of flower wreaths, or of 
varied plants, each having its own fancied 
attribute. And then the Greek, graceful 
among mankind as the nautilus among 
shells, made for his women golden 
diadems, which sometimes quite encircled 
the head and became a crown. And 
these, given for ornament and for prizes 
in games or as rewards, were gradually 
to bear some resemblance to the leaves 
and flowers of which they were first made. 
So lilies arose on the French crown, and 
other devices in great variety, when the 
golden diadem was the common sign of 
a victor or ruler. And the Romans, 
uniting to the sentiment of loyalty the 
sentiment of worship—for they believed 
the fortunate to be the especial favourites 
of the gods—made for their early kings 
the likeness of rays above the golden 
circlet. The aureole of the saint,-a 
circle of light, was another form express- 
ing the idea that was already visible in 
the pointed flames of the metal as seen 
arising from the diadem of their early 
kings. 

Religion afterwards came, to anoint 
with sacred oil. The king took to 
himself, or had laid upon him by the 
people, the representation not only of 
the office that was his as their civil ruler, 
but also the attributes of divinity as being 
the man chosen of Heaven. And so, 
from policy or lightheadedness, Romans 
believed themselves to be divine, and 
were worshipped, with sacrifices reeking 
on their altars, and their subjects acclaim- 
ing them as immortals. And yet through 
all the changes, from Imperial insanity 
to our own “loyal passion for our 
temperate kings,” through all the vicissi- 
tudes of time, through total alteration 


of circumstance, this symbol of a crown 


still keeps its name and meaning. To 
prove the continuity of thought among 
mankind, it is as much used in our 
crowned democracy of to-day—nay, is 
probably more used in all public docu- 
ments—than it was in the early days of 
the world, when knowledge was a thing 
apart, and ‘‘the man in the street” knew 
not of the mysteries of government, and 
religion was more a trick than a truth. 

There were other symbols that may 
have been older. ‘The sceptre, for 
instance ; but this is seen in the hands 
of the ancient priest. Mercury has his 
sceptre perhaps because his swiftness 
could annihilate space. There is also 
the throne, as implying rule, and as the 
“seat of power.” But the “chair” at 
a meeting has an almost similar sense ; 
and to the crown alone is the meaning 
of regal authority, however derived, in- 
variably attached. It is this symbol 
which has been worn round the fighting 
helmet on the field of battle, and in 
the greatest religious solemnities in the 
Church. 

Among the crowns preserving the 
ancient form more than any others now 
worn is the so-called iron crown of 
Lombardy, which is the most treasured 
national possession of the Italian kingdom. 
It is of golden “plaques,” or panels 
rather longer than they are high, but small 
in size, sO as not to rise above the top 
of the head. ‘They form, indeed, only a 
jointed band of foliaged, embossed relief- 
work, and one narrow wire of iron binds 
them together in the inside—this wire 
having the repute of being hammered 
out from one of the nails of our Saviour’s 
cross. It was the enlargement of these 
panels in other crowns which led to the 
cross-band or “closure of the crown.” 
Look at the German crown and_ the 
Austrian, both adaptations of that of 
the old Emperors of the “ Holy Roman 
Empire.” When great facets or panels are 
placed on the diadem it is well to secure 
them above as well as below; and the 
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The Imperial State Crown, containing the ruby given to Edward the Black Prince 
by the King of Castile, A.D. 1367 
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“arch of empire” became the symbolic 
result in the crown of the necessity for 
fastening panels for protection for the 
head from any stroke from above delivered 
in war, 

And thus in time sovereignty itself was 
supposed to be shown by the “ closing” 


of the coronet. The old kings would 


have been astonished if told that their 
ornamented diadem or coronet was not 
** Royal ” because not ‘‘ closed.” This 


closure, as alone designating the monarch 
from his family and the great ones of 
his land, was the invention of medizval 
heralds. And so was the distinction 
made in regard to jewelling of the crown. 
The old ones were unadorned with stones. 
Now the monarch’s crown alone is starred 
with gems, while no subject wears any- 
thing but the old and plain royal gold. 
“A 


and the line is drawn at gems! _ It is 


line must be drawn somewhere,” 
as well, for we might have a newly made 
Baronet blazing in one coruscation of 
Cape diamonds, while a poorer Baron 
next him might have to “ put up with” 
a mere circlet of tinfoil garnets, or even 
of cornelians and rock crystal, such as 
contented the ruder kings of the lesser 
nations of medieval Europe. 

Through such symbolism has it been 
sought to show the people in olden days 
The 


the 


the results of their own handiwork. 


ceremonies in church and _ senate, 
processions, the feastings, are all attempts 
to bring before the eye the aspiration 
of the mind. King John was crowned 
many times, each crowning taking place 
at a different town in England. Each 
important community was to know and 
recognise him as the new king. 

One of the most beautiful “ sights ” con- 
nected with a crowning is the ceremony 
performed at Pesth when an Emperor 
of Austria takes his place as King of 
Hungary, and after the anointing and 
the whole religious ceremony has been 
the mounts a white 


endured monarch 


charger, and rides accompanied by none, 
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but surrounded by his splendidly clad 


nobles and soldiers, to the top of a 
mound, wearing his crown and _ bearing 
a sword. With the weapon unsheathed, 
he faces his horse, after spurring him 
up the mound, to the four quarters of 
the compass, and raising his blade, he 
lowers it to north, south, east, and west, 
that all his the 


four quarters of heaven belongs to him 


in token realm under 
of right as king, and to the people, by 
whose presence his claim is made their 
own. 

It is curious to note how the attributes 
of warrior and priest have sometimes been 
the 
chief, and sometimes kept separate. 


united in person of the people’s 
The 
tendency was to regard the head of the 
State as the head of the priesthood and 
the embodiment of the religion acknow- 
ledyed by the nation. Yet the priesthood 
were distinct, and under the supposed 
orders derived from the gods through 
oracles and mysteries closed to the eyes 
of the people, and only revealed to the 
king by the attendants in the temples. 
But the double authority to be enjoyed 
by the assumption of divine as well as 
civil power has, through all “ Regal and 
ecclesiastical antiquity,” as Strutt called 
history, been too great a temptation to 
withstand. And still in modern guise, 
and in a rational instead of an aggressive 
and irresponsible manner, the feeling sur- 
vives, and the Emperor of Russia as Tsar 
is the chief of the Church, as, in one 
sense, in our land the Reformed Church 
acclaimed Henry VIII. the Defender of 
the Faith and head of the Church, 
desiring that no foreign influence should 
through religion warp the civil loyalty of 
Englishmen. 

An archpriest working trom without the 
realm, and mixing 


of the continuance in 


religion with politics, 


was the cause 


modern days of the sentiment that the 


British King should be the head of the 
British Church. 
ment that, in the days when the coronation- 


It was the same senti- 














/ St. Edward's Crown, with which the sovereigns of Engiand are crowned, made for King Charles II. in 
memorial of the Ancient Crown destroyed by order of Parliament during the Commonwealth. 
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stone was first brought into the land of 
the Picts from Ireland, had made _ the 
priesthood of the early Church of that 
country and of Scotland declare that 
theirs was a church independent of 
Rome, that they derived through John 
and not through Peter, and it was indeed 
a branch of the Church of Byzantium. 
These few sentences show what volumes 
might be written if one chose to trace 
back to their roots the rights associated 
with that crown which King Edward 


are some of the youngest, nations. Our 
“Aryan cousins,” the Princes of India, 
with ancestry dating from days when 
England was marsh, forest, and heath, 
held by painted savages, have come to 
do homage and witness the scene of the 
consecration of a Sovereign to duties the 
highest and awaking the widest sympathies 
ever known. And by their side sits, as 
witness of an Imperial people’s will, the 
day’s “Premier,” or first minister of the 
newest democracy, proud of British 

















The Queen Consort's Orb. 


has received from his ancestors. In the 
grey Abbey it flashes once again, filled 
yet’ more than ever, on circlet and 
arch, with precious stones, the trophies 
of Empire throughout the world. ‘The 
Romans had such a crown. So had 
Charles the Great. But stronger in reality 
is the might forthshown by the wondrous 
coronal of our Empire. For the crown 


is now the symbol of the free alliance of 


men living in nations rising to greatness 
in every quarter of the earth. Among 
them are some of the oldest, as there 


citizenship, because that citizenship gives 
right to freedom for all and equal chances 
for all under the flag the free British 
institutions have consecrated. Men are 
there who, perfectly free to go or come, 
to pull down or nail to their mast the 
British Standard, have poured out their 
blood and the blood of the people 
whose representatives they are, in up- 
holding that flag, the standard of the old 
symbol ‘‘the Crown.” Why? Because 
it is not a crown of conquest for them, 
but a crown of justice. It is a crown 
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of ordered right, of free speech, of 
strength in union, of mutual support for 
the advance of mankind. It gives the 
best hope they can see of peace with 
progress, of peace with honour, of peace 
by strength. 

And so, through all vicissitudes, under 


shall do its best, as each has during the 
past, for its own day, its own hour? As 
long as freedom and order are beloved 
by our people, so long will the symbol be 
raised to brows pledged to continue the 
labour for the rights of man embodied in 
the mission given to our English-speaking 
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altering conditions, under change of mean- 
ing, by each age’s union of hope and 
achievement, the dignity and power of 
the Crown of Britain is still the symbol of 
religion, of union, of progress in peace and 
preparedness for war. Strange, is it not ? 
and yet true—a living marvel, a golden 
and jewelled emblem of hope through all 
the grey ages of our story! What need 
is there of speculation how long this will 
last, when it is enough that each generation 


nations—the government by all for all, 
the reign by one for all. The Crown 
has its mediating voice for the ear of 
ministers, the ministers have their guiding 
voices for the ear of the voters. The 
Parliaments express through ministers the 
direct desires of the peoples. As long as 
the Crown can be the symbol of their 
will, the interpreter of their ambitions, so 
long will the ancient coronet be closed 
with the arch of Empire. 





‘Strong grasped at the trophy which he carried, wrenching down his arm” (p. 190). 
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AN EPISODE OF 
BY DORA GREENWELL 
FOREWORD. 


OVERSEAS, 


IGHT stole furtively from the 
forest, and the little New England 
town was seized on by the dark- 

The houses dimmed and drew 
‘ogether ; shadows blotted out the wolves’ 
heads nailed on the meeting-house, 
softened away the black brand of the 
stocks and pillory which scarred them 
selves on the heaped whiteness of the 
snow. And now all was engulfed; only 
across the pale glimmer struck red clefts 
and flickering lines, where the firelight 
forced its way through chinks in_ the 
rough shutters and the shot-holes cut in 
the heavy doors. Within one of the 
steep-roofed houses a man and woman 
stood together, stood the closer because 
of the severance which waited. Open 
before them lay an iron-clasped Bible, and 
across it an iron-hilted sword. 

Far away across the wooded hills foot- 
steps were brushing the snow. Did the 
moose wander there, stirring the weighted 
boughs with wide antlers, or were the 
wolves abroad ? 

“To-morrow,” said the man at length: 

so long I have been withheld by sickness 

and captivity, but to-morrow I must set 
forth.” 

“It is the Lord’s Day, but the work is 


ness. 
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His,” assented the woman, and laid a 
steady hand on the sword-hilt. 

Her husband turned from her and 
began to pace the homely little room, 
warm and at peace in the firelight. He 


and his fellow-believers had built the log- 
hut, had wrested, rood by stubborn rood, 
their ground from the wilderness, had 
fought back the powers of evil in prowling 
beasts and lurking Indians, and had 
made an abiding-place for God’s Word. 
And now? Overseas in England, his 
brethren in the faith were fighting, were 
dying, to achieve the freedom which he 
had sought. Before his the 
grey, thronged seaport town he knew, the 
richer fields, the narrower skies ; and yet 
here, in this strenuous bleakness, he had 
found space for his soul. ‘These forests, 
in their autumn enkindling, their many- 
voiced silences, had grown dear to him. 

And through these woods, now bound 
and mute with winter, stole sounds which 
were other than the thud of snow shaken 
froma burdened branch, or the crack of 
twigs in the frost. 

“| thought,” cried the man aloud, with 
a ring of sudden protest in his deep tones, 
‘“*T thought verily, that we were led hither 
for the purposes of Heaven, to put far 
from us the wrong dealt and endured, 
and to build a broadening freedom in a 
land of God’s choosing.” 
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“And _ shall not freedom be for all 
God’s people—yea, and vengeance?” cried 
the woman. “The work is thine, hus- 
band, now that England hath risen against 
the oppressor, and even across the sea 
we hear the thunder of the captains and 
the shouting. Thou wilt go forth——” 

** And leave thee !” 

She lifted an unflinching face. ‘‘ One 
tie hath been loosed which might have 
held thee—our son——”: her voice 
faltered despite her resolve. “If it be 
God’s will to free thee wholly for His 
work és 

He lifted the newly furbished sword. 
“Seek we a sign that our purpose is 
accepted. Surely it is well that we bear 
back to those yet in bondage the freedom 
which is ours. God hath raised His 
standard against that of King Charles.” 

Outside the door, engirding woods 
were pregnant with menace. Shapes 
slipped from tree-trunk to tree-trunk, 
silent as death. ‘The narrow clearing, 
with its fields of maize and field of graves, 
with its close-pressed houses and shelter- 
ing stockade, seemed to shrink before 
the advancing shadows; the wilderness 
reclaiming its own. Yet the men and 
women there, lulled by brief security, 
dwelt in peace. If two spoke of battle, 
they thought of the conflict overseas, 
where honour and faith, King and Cause, 
shocked together in a grapple, whose 
issues were for the New World as for the 
Old, for the little clearing in Massachusetts 
colony as for Westminster and Whitehall. 

That night husband and wife took 
counsel, with searchings of the spirit, 
before the dawn which was to speed the 
Lord’s soldier on his work. But dawn 
was slow to come, and another light was 
quicker to kindle. 

From the pines, stark and black against 
the snow—from the maples which had 
blazed to a swift-passing scarlet and gold, 
and the oaks which had smouldered deep 
red when all the other trees were leafless— 
from the long aisles whence the under- 
brush had been swept by the Indjans’ 
autumn fires—from the moveless shadows 
crept the moving shadows. ‘The morrow 
would be the Lord’s day, when the drum 
should beat the summons to the people 
and they would gather to the meeting- 
house where the wolves’ heads grinned 
in a frozen snarl. But the woods would 
house grimmer beasts of prey than they. 

Evening prayer and thanksgiving were 





long past. Dense night was over the 
little village, and the stars were steel. 
There were two who still waked and 
prayed ; while the man turned the leaves 
of the great Bible, the woman looked yet 
again to the matchlock laid ready. 

Then into the stillness brushed the 
shadow of a sound. It was no more, as 
the town watchman gasped once and sank 
into the snow, an arrow in his’ back. 
And on that other sounds and other 
shadows: faint padding of moccasined 
feet, protesting groans of the high stockade 
as it was wrenched at and scaled. 

Only one man heard; or was it the 
woman who laid a hand on his? The 
soldier who was girding up his soul to 
face the dim, splendid challenge of royal 
and priestly oppression overseas, sprang 
up to meet death in wait at his threshold. 
It was his shot roused his fellow-towns- 
men to an instant grapple with destruction, 
Every house was a fortress and every 
woman a fighter by her child’s cradle. 
And the sinew of a nation was in the 
stand of that handful of settlers. 

What a yell was that, up to the tingling 
stars, tossed back by the reverberant forest! 
But the defenders fought in silence, for 
breath was dear as powder. 

There were little runnels of blood now 
in the trodden snow, and there were 
little trails of smoke, hesitant, furtive, 
resistless, as the savages who had kindled 
them, creeping among the timbers. 

The man who had vowed himself to 
the Cause looked into his wife’s eyes; and 
she reached him a newly-loaded musket. 

“Stand aside,” he said hoarsely ; and 
even as he spoke the mortal discord 
volleyed against their defences. ‘The 
thin, tense whir of the arrows crossed 
the shrill hum of bullets, and now an 
Indian hatchet crashed on wood and now 
on flesh and splintering bone. Somewhere 
a child wailed, and a mother sang clear 
and soft to quiet it : 


‘*In pastures green He leadeth me 
The quiet waters by.” 


The woman who had grasped the 
iron-hilted sword gave a choking sob. 
“Thank God we have no son !” 

But the man answered, as he crouched 
at the shot-hole, ‘‘ He would have been a 
man ere now to stand at my side.” 

And the woman covered her face. 

The street of the village was filled with 
a mob of death. The settlers sprang 
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forth from burning homes, and met their 
assailants hand to hand. ‘The flames 
had quenched the stars, and all the place 
was a red dusk in which men tasted fire 
and blood. Just before the door where 
stood the man and woman, a girl paused, 
shrieking, with hands flung out to grasp 
deliverance. ‘The soldier drew back 
from his. post of vantage and set a hand 
to the bar; but before he could open, 
a hatchet dinted the wood, dully, for it 
had passed through something _ soft. 
When the woman looked forth, a figure 
lay face downward in the snow, and an 
Indian was striding on, a stained tangle 
at his belt. 

The soldier looked once more at his 
wife, his eyes quick with the fear he 
would not speak. He slipped a knife 
into her hand, and her grasp closed firmly 
on it. 

“If the Lord summon me, 
thee for His work,” she said. 

It was all the farewell that Puritan spirit 
suffered. 

“He will not sunder us,” cried her 
husband, but his voice was sharp with 
dread. 

The clamour—wrought out of all 
sounds of horror and releasing death, out 
of the muttering roar of fire, the strident 
voices of steel and lead, the human 
outcry, the shrieks that were no longer 
human-—-the clamour wavered, sank to a 
desolation of silence. Only the fire still 
sang to itself unchecked. The painted 
fiends were falling back, baffled by the 
staunch defence. Yet ever and again one 
turned in a sinister lingering with strung 
bow or hatchet poised. 

Man and woman stood together at the 
loophole, confident of succour. ‘Through 
the narrow opening, whence the soldier’s 
musket had dealt death, flashed a quiver- 
ing, humming, barbed thing, alive with 
slaughter. One arrow—the last—and it 
struck silence where it came. 


He frees 


‘The sun was a blood-clot in the east 
that day to the haggard eyes which 


watched it. ‘The snow was red too—not 
with sunrise; and on the redness lay 


chiefs feathers, broken weapons and 
ruined life. The forest awoke with 
delicate stirring which not even the 


winter could quell; there the shadow 
traceries were deep blue on the whiteness ; 
only in one place a trail seared its way— 
that too was red. 
The people were 


gathered in the 
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meeting-house, constraining shaken voices 
to prayer and praise. In one of the 
smouldering houses, above the dead, stood 
a soldier freed for God’s work. 


CHAPTER I. 
NIGHT ON MARSTON MOOR. 


A WAVERING flash: was it from the light- 
ning which had been striking through 
the storm-clouds, or the fire of the set- 
ting sun which had kindled so on cuirass 
and pike? Standish turned his head 
feebly: it was the smoky glare of a 
lanthorn which vexed his eyes, and there 
came a woman’s voice above him instead 
of the grinding crash of battle. 

“Not yet—not here,” it whispered 
forlornly, and then snapped in a sudden 
cry. 

Captain Standish struggled to his knee, 
gripping at the sword-hilt which lay ready 
to his hand. Round him the battlefield 
flung wide, obscure and desolate in a 
combat of moonlight and shadow. But 
of that he saw nothing, for close at his 
a woman was kneeling, and above 
her stood a soldier of the Parliament, the 
moon drawing a sliding gleam along a 
sword raised to smite. Captain Standish 
lunged forward, striking up the other’s 
weapon with his broken blade. ‘Their 
eyes met sternly above the countering 
steel, and Standish knew one of his own 
troopers, Reuben Strong. In that glance 
he seemed to see the face as the woman 
beside him might have done, and shrank 
from its lonely and fanatical passion. 
Then, resuming the habit of command, 
he began an order, only to find the words 
trailing away as his senses slipped from 
him into dizziness. As he dropped back 
against his dead horse he heard a harsh 
from somewhere in the dimness, 
raised in peremptory question. Standish 
closed his eyes with a curious sense of 
rest through the giddy pains where that 
voice spoke all was well. 

‘What do you here ?” it asked. 

“ T seek my dead,” answered the woman, 
in a low tone that would not falter; and 
then, as though her control broke in the 
utterance, she hurried on: “I watched 
for news of the battle, and the broken 
troops fled by us—one died at our gate— 
one I knew, and he told me my son lay 
here on the field. But there be so many 
—so many dead.” 


side 


voice 
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“So many dead,”—the voice echoed 
her words in a deep note of affirmation, 

Standish had shaken off his faintness, 
and his eyes sought the speaker's face, to 
find him looking out across the ranks 
of the slain with an unflinching gaze. 


The — steel-keen glance sheathed _ itself 


suddenly in a great pity, as he turned to 
the Royalist mother. 

* A son: it is hard when the Lord 
demands that offering of us. But you 
may not abide here; it would be in 
vain. And truly we have all our dead to 
mourn.” 

She turned on him with a tremulous 
fierceness. “ What right have you to 
mourning—you, whose sin of rebellion 
has wrought desolation ?” 


Once again he looked on the field of 


combat and beyond, smiled strangely, 
and did not speak. Marston Moor 


answered for him with the judgment of 


God. 

Standish by this had gathered his 
scattered senses, and rose unsteadily to 
his feet. 

His leader wheeled on him: ‘‘ Hurt ?” 
he asked, with an abrupt gentleness. 

“ Nay, sir: stunned by the fall.” 

As the young soldier stood there he 
was assailed by vague memories of the 
clangorous and desperate charge, vague 
questions as to its issue, while about him 
pressed in the halfsseen horrors of the 


ravaged field. But all this was held aloof 


by a single dominant presence. Standish 
was alert, and strained to catch his leader’s 
will and do it. ‘The demand compelled 
him to quietness and strength. All 
beyond could wait. ‘The Puritan leader 
was bending from his saddle, questioning 
the woman, who answered numbly—all 
her passion spent. ‘That done, he 
beckoned his subordinate. 

“You will lead Mistress Langley hence. 
Find a horse—there be riderless steeds 
enough—and seek the farmhouse which 
lies yonder by ‘Tockwith. ‘They brought 
me thither when my hurt was tended.” 

“You are wounded, sir?” cried 
Standish. 

*“A scratch ; the Lord careth for His 
instruments. Lead Mistress Langley there 
with a trooper to escort her home on the 
morrow. Or stay: best were to seek 
shelter for her beyond Wilstrop Wood, 
since by that way many of the enemy 
have fled. Return hither ; we camp upon 
the field.” 


He bent his eyes compassionately on 
the woman, who offered no words of 
thanks for his protection. 

‘“*God comfort you!” he said, ‘‘as He 
is abundantly able to perform all things.” 
He paused, gathering up his reins. 
“Verily,” he added, “they upon. the 
King’s side fought very valiantly.” 

With that he was gone, a weighted, un 
weary figure, and Standish’s eyes followed 
him an instant as he made ready for his 
work. But Mistress Langley drew away 
from the hand with which the young 
captain would have supported her. 

“T cannot go,” she broke out: “ why 
did I suffer him to command me thus ? 
I cannot go; he did not ask my will 
he took it. What is the man?” 

“That,” answered Standish gravely— 
“that was Lieutenant-General Cromwell.” 

Before either had spoken again Reuben 
Strong came forward from the shadows 
in which he had disappeared, leading a 
horse by the bridle. 

‘¢ Here is a steed, Captain,” he said : 
“leave we this Canaanitish woman, and 
seek out our companions in the Lord’s 
work.” 

“T have the General’s command to 
guard her safely,” answered Standish 
curtly. It was needless to own how 
strongly his own heart moved him to 
the work. 

“Tt is trafficking with the ungodly,” 
muttered the soldier sulleniy, while his 
captain touched Mistress Langley’s arm. 

“Tn truth, you must come,” he said 
gently ; “here you can do no service, and 
who shall say even that your son has 
indeed fallen? Come, and await the 
morrow’s tidings.” 

Without awaiting her consent in words, 
he lifted her gently to the saddle, bidding 


Strong lead the horse while he himself 


walked beside it. She seemed scarce 
aware of what he did, and he was stirred 
by a strangely reverent pity as he looked 
up into the worn face, beautiful despite 
the rigid mask of its anguish. Above 


them the moon swung low, a shield of 


steel tarnished by drift of trailing cloud. 
Its light was flung back by glints from 
scattered armour, and from the marshy 
pools trampled about their margins to 
horrible ooze. In the distance bodies 
of men were marching, lights wavered, 
flared, and now and then came a throbbing 
drum-roll or the lonely summons of the 
trumpet. Near at hand were only the 
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fallen, piled in heaps and swathes on 
the trampled harvest-field. 

Their progress seemed endless as a 
dream ; and Standish, his brain scarcely 
yet cleared from his fall, wondered which 
was truth, this ghastly rally of the dead, 
or that magnificent and menacing array 
of England’s chivalry which had fronted 
them at sunset on Long Marston Moor. 
They had conquered: his companion’s 
words and Cromwell’s. silence affirmed 
it. Yet he could feel no triumph, only 
a disabling bewilderment. ‘The Captain 
had given Mistress Langley’s lanthorn to 
his trooper, yet even so guided they made 
but stumbling way, and often the horse’s 
hoofs struck with a sickening softness on 
what was not earth. Again and again the 
Royalist lady paused to search some dead 
face which stared or smiled back in ironic 
unconcern. And Standish, watching her, 
thought how scant a memory would have 
been given to him, had the life that day 
been trodden out of him. 

At length they reached the protecting 
shadow of Wilstrop Wood, where the 
surge of conflict and panic had_ been 
stayed or turned aside. Beneath the 
barrier of trees lay huddled shapes, riders 
dashed to death against the trunks in 
headlong flight or pursuit. And from far 
within the wood sounded a sharper note 
than the manifold groan of the battle- 
field. Captain Standish moved forward 
and whispered a question to his soldier. 

“They are despatching the malignants 
which have sought shelter there,” an- 
swered Strong, “‘for it is written that this 
day we shall smite and spare not.” 

Standish glanced fearfully towards 
Mistress Langley, but she had not heard. 
She was looking back on the battlefield 
in an agony of horror and desire. Before 
the little party had gone far it was re- 
inforced by another trooper of the Parlia- 
ment, whom Standish pressed into his 
service; and a_ stray horse had been 
discovered peacefully cropping the grass 
beside its dead rider, a lad of eighteen, 
with a look of great astonishment stamped 
on the boyish countenance. 

“It was his first battle, belike,” com- 
mented Strong, as he led the horse up 
for his captain ; and Standish bent silently 
to disengage the sword from the unpro- 
testing hand. 

‘They went on, skirting the wood, and 
swinging round to the north passed between 
the outermost trees and a field bounded 


by a high thorn hedge. The place was 
drenched in a fragrant and dewy dusk, 
and the men advanced warily, Standish 
laying a hand on his sword and Strong 
drawing a pistol from his belt. As they 
rounded a curve in the hedge they came 
full upon a man engaged in pushing his 
way through the leafy barrier. At the 
Captain’s challenge he faced about, not 
speaking, and stood there half lost in 
the flickering leaf shadows. 

“Who goes there ?” repeated Standish ; 
and when only a confronting silence made 
answer, Strong fired at the lurking figure. 
At that the fugitive sprang forward, 
fronting them all. ‘They could see him 
dimly against a slant of moonlight, un- 
horsed, unhelmeted, his sword in one 
hand, while in the other he gripped some 
dark and shapeless thing. 

“Surrender! I offer quarter,” cried 
Standish, riding up. 

In reply the Royalist lunged at him, 
cutting through his heavy gauntlet and 
furrowing his right arm with a long cut. 
Stung by the pain and sudden rush of 
blood, Standish half wheeled his horse, 
and catching his sword in his left hand 
struck fiercely downward. ‘The blow 
must have sheered through the Royalist’s 
burden, but at the moment when it 
descended he flung his left arm behind 
him and the sword crashed on_ his 
shoulder, beating him to his knee. In 
that instant Standish saw his enemy’s face 
clearly, haggard, defiant, masked with 
dust and sweat. 

Another saw and knew it. 

“My son!” the cry rang out in a 
woman’s voice, vibrant between terror 
and thanksgiving. It checked Standish’s 
hand, raised as it was for thrust ; and 
in that hesitant moment the Cavalier 
gained his feet and sprang past him into 
the open. Just ahead of him lay the 
shadow of the wood, and a brief and 
perilous — safety. But before he could 
cross that narrow strip of moonlit tur 
the other mounted Puritan had spurred 
across his path. Desperate for more than 
his life the fugitive sprang forward, and 
before the man’s uplifted sword could 


fall, struck up beneath the poised arm. 
The other dropped heavily, with one 
choking groan and a clash of harness, 


and with a shout of triumph the Royalist 
vaulted to the saddle. Standish bent 
his brows angrily. In spite of the cry 
still ringing in his brain, it was clearly 
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his business to kill or capture this flying 
King’s man. But before he could reach 
him another hand had snatched the 
work. Reuben Strong, unmounted though 
he was, sprang forward and caught at the 
Cavalier’s bridle. Stooping low in his 
saddle the Royalist thrust at him, but 
only cut through a strap of his corselet, 
leaving the breast-piece swinging. And 
as he bent Strong grasped at the trophy 
which he carried, wrenching down his 
arm. 

“Not that, curse you—not that !” cried 
the Cavalier. He shortened his sword 
for a final thrust; but the trailing folds 
shaken loose by the struggle flung across 
his blade, and before he could free the 
steel, Strong had slashed fiercely at his 
bridlearm. His left hand dropped power- 
less, and flinging down even his sword the 
Royalist grasped at the banner folds. But 
the staff was already in the Puritan’s grip. 
Disarmed and disabled, the Cavalier set 
his teeth over a sob of rage, and glanced 
round him savagely .in quest of some 
impossible weapon, and his eyes met 
those of his mother. In mute obedience 
to her mute appeal he flung his horse 
about and spurred away along the dark 
margin of the wood. Strong, still blinded 
to all else by the sheer madness of fight, 
drew and levelled his second pistol ; 
and Captain Standish drawing rein at his 
side knocked up the barrel. 

“ Enough done,” he said curtly. 

Strong looked into his captain’s face 
with sternly remonstrant eyes. 

“The world’s mercy and the world’s 
honour do enthral you, but the people 
of God are a separate people ; and what 
of this trophy of the Malignants ?” 

Captain Standish dismounted and 
dropped on one knee to examine the 
prize. When he had scanned it he 
raised his head witin a quick breath and 
glanced round at the darkling and furtive 
hedgerows, where the Cavalier had 
lurked in a loyal cowardice. ‘Then his 
eyes fell again on the defaced and blood- 
stained folds which their bearer had fled 
and fought to save. 

“Yes,” he said gravely, “this is 
victory.” 


As that same night was greying into 
dawn, Standish and his trooper came up 
beside a bivouac fire. The red, uncertain 
light was playing across Cromwell’s face 
as he looked up from the drum on which 


he had been writing. He was talking to 
one of his officers, a tall man, with swarthy 
face and dark, unfaltering eyes. , 

“Truly the labourer is worthy of his 
hire,” said the General, “and yet I have 
not bread to give my men, and they must 
drink this night of the pools by the 
wayside.” 

“They would endure it threefold for 
such an hour of triumph,” returned his 
companion. 

Cromwell’s glance travelled across the 
field. Far as the eye could reach, in 
the wan, gathering light, the wearied 
soldiers were sleeping like the dead, or 
the dead were lying as if asleep. 

“The Lord made the enemy as 
stubble,” said Cromwell; ‘surely it is 
His work, and He will answer it.” 

He started from his reverie into alert- 
ness as Standish drew near. ‘‘ Have you 
put your charge in safety?” he de- 
manded. 

“Tt is well: the battle-field is no place 
for a woman.” 

His eyes turned to Reuben Strong, 
who stepped forward in response. 

“ Behold, it is a sign of the Lord,” said 
the soldier, and flung wide the flag he 
carried at his General's feet. 

Cromwell looked at it long in silence, 
but his fellow-officer gave a cry. ‘The 
red cross and the arms of the Palatinate : 
it is Prince Rupert’s Standard !” 

The words rang out sharply, and were 
swallowed up in a great silence. Crom- 
well’s eyes were full of a deep fire, and 
his nostrils dilated with his hurried 
breathing. It was the face his men 
followed in the charge. But the look 
was soon quenched in a_ deepening 
gravity. 

“ How is the shield of the mighty cast 
away !” he muttered. 

The officer beside him moved restlessly. 

“How was it come by?” he asked ; 
and Standish briefly recounted his 
trooper’s capture of the banner. 

“In the King’s army a man would be 
made knight banneret therefor,” said the 
officer half resentfully, “but no such 
power is given to us.” 

‘Not yet,” said Cromwell absently. 
Then he started from his musings. 
“Your cornet fell to-day,” he said, ad- 
dressing Standish. ‘ Let Reuben Strong 
take his place. Prince Rupert’s hand 
hath been deep in the blood of innocent 
people, and the man who brings in his 
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colours well bear those of the 
Cause.” 

A great exultation kindled in Reuben 
Strong’s eyes, and he saluted in a silence 
which had no need of words. 

Cromwell’s gaze was still bent on the 
great banner with the sanguine cross. 
Suddenly he looked up, pointing east- 
ward. ‘ Let God arise, and His enemies 
be scattered,” he cried, as the sun rolled 
up over York. 
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CHAPTER II. 
CAPTAIN AND CORNET. 


A PETULANT gust of rain swept up, 
dashing the armour of the soldiers with 
red spots of rust. ‘Then the July sun 
beat down again relentlessly. Captain 
Standish, riding at the head of his troop, 
wondered how long the pursuit would last, 
and whether he could keep his place to 
the end. A day’s rest, with but scanty 
food and water on that victorious field of 
Marston Moor, had scarce allowed him 
to recover from his fall amid the 
trampling of the charge; his right arm 
moreover ached feverishly where the 
Royalist sword had slashed it in their 
night skirmish. 

Standish set his face and pushed on 
grimly. He was wont to feel so himself, 
so more than himself, when he moved at 
one with the army, and this was the 
army’s day of triumph. Cromwell was 
hurling on his seven thousand horse in 
pursuit of the flying Royalists, and the 
very roads by which they marched bore 
witness to the fierce need of the fugitives, 
which had spared neither horse nor man. 
For here a dead charger blocked the 
steep and narrow way, and beyond was a 
weapon cast aside in flight, and scattered 
in the dust lay spur and scarf and 
bandolier, and all the nameless driftwood 
of a desperate march, and the bodies of 
men cast down useless as their trappings. 

For a time Standish noted every sight 
by the way with unnatural keenness ; then 
he lost sense of everything save the 
troops on troops of horsemen pushing on— 
a flexible bar of steel. And at length he 
was conscious of nothing but the burning 
rim of his own head-piece and the weight 
of his captain’s truncheon. When matters 
had come to this pass, Standish summoned 
his lieutenant and reluctantly yielded his 
place and work to him, dropping back 
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himself to the rear of the troop, with which 
he kept pace doggedly. 

Riding thus, he became curiously 
aware of a single figure in the troop ahead 
of him—that of his new cornet, Reuben 
Strong. He could see the soldier's figure, 
erect and tense beneath the banner with 
its blazonry of Bible and sword. And 
now and again at a half-turn he caught a 
glimpse of the face, rigid with repression, 
yet with the dark grey eyes full of a secret 
exultation and a consuming loneliness. 
Standish knew but little of his new officer, 
though during his brief time with the 
troops Strong had been noted for the 
passionate precision wherewith he fulfilled 
his duties and for the silence which sundered 
him from his comrades. The Captain 
could not understand why this one figure 
should so stamp itself on his tired brain, 
and a half-resentment mingled with his 
dim sense of a significant force in this 
soldier of the Cause. His fevered musings 
were soon borne down by weariness of 
body, and Strong vanished from his eyes 
as the dust of their march seemed to 
grow solid about him. 

It had gone on endlessly: the quick, 
sharp monotone of hoof-beats, the jangle 
of steel, the creak of straining leather, and 
the stealthy stirring of men. Then an 
order tossed back from rank to rank, a 
sudden halt jarring Standish back to 
alertness, and from a hedge to their right 
a rending volley. Standish straightened 
himself in his saddle with an odd, soldierly 
satisfaction in their opponents’ readiness. 
Broken and hunted as they were, the 
Royalists had not neglected to safeguard 
their retreat, and it would be a deadly 
matter to force a way by those narrow 
passes edged with musketry, and _ find, 
perhaps, Rupert standing desperately at 
bay beyond them. He knew the pursuit 
was checked, that indeed the Cavaliers 
had had too great a start, and he was 
ready for the command which followed. 
Ensued a moment's orderly tumult while 
the ranks wheeled and re-formed and the 
dragoons were hastened up to silence the 
enemy’s fire. But as they retraced their 
march Standish saw Cornet Strong’s face 
stern and baffled, and caught his muttered 
protest, ““Is God no more our Captain, 
that we turn ?” 

Standish recalled but little of the hours 
of easier riding that followed ; the steep 
and narrow roads, the wide-flung glimpses 
of harvest-fields and furze-clad uplands. 
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‘Instead he met Eileen's eyes as she knelt in the dust of the road with clasped hands 
and tragically quiet face.’ 


Once a halt was called, and some one 
pressed a shallow cup of water into his 
hands. He wondered whence it could 
come on that thirsty march. ‘Thereafter 
all was a troubled dream of motion, while 
the sounds about beat wave-like upon him 
or dulled to a murmurous hush. 

When Standish came to himself he was 
lying at his ease in his tent, while the 
sunlight made a triangle on the ground. 
How long had he been there, he wondered, 


and who had cared for him ; for he recalled 
deft and gentle tendance which was not that 
of the hurried surgeon of the regiment. 
Some one had been with him in the night 
watches, for he had roused once in a 
sudden horror of the charge crashing 
over him, and a hand had grasped his, 
had upheld him till the panic of dreams 
had swept by. ‘The memory angered him 
now, or had the help after all been as 
unreal as the terror? No, he was sure 

















that there had been a presence close at 
hand, and that once he had heard a long 
sigh of utter weariness, and once a broken 
prayer—nota prayer of exultation, such as 
should have arisen from the victorious 
camp. 

While he lay trying to fit together his 
broken recollections, a shadow fell across 
the sunlight and a man paused at the 
tent door. The new comer was evidently 
of the straitest sect of the Puritans. His 
black hair, which grew down in a peak on 
the forehead, was clipped so closely that 
it looked like a velvet cap, and threw into 
startling relief the pallor of his long and 
cadaverous face. Above his small keen 
eyes his black eyebrows slanted up at 
the corners, imparting a hint of mockery 
to his severe aspect. 

“You, Lieutenant?” Standish hailed 
him, “where are we? and has York 
fallen ?” 

‘Not yet,” returned the other, “ but it 
must be ours within three days. You 
will be with us for the gathering up of 
sheaves.” 

Standish drew deep breath. ‘ Then the 
great victory at least was no dream ?” 

“ Most living truth,” replied the Lieu- 
tenant soberly. “I walked across the 
- battle-field on the morrow of the fight. 
The whiteness of the stripped bodies 
showed how many of the King’s gentle- 
men were fallen.” He turned his en- 
quiring eyes on his superior, and answered 
an unspoken thought. ‘“ Why should we 
shun to look upon that which we do?” 

Standish answered only by another 
question. “ Have I to thank you, Flynt, 
for care of me whilst that I have lain 
useless ?” 

“No,” answered Flynt: “I have been 
keeping your troop in the way of righteous- 
ness, Our new fellow-officer, Reuben 
Strong, has been with you much. "Tis a 
strange thing,” he added _reflectively, 
“that Cornet Strong loves to take the 
chirurgeons’ work off their hands when 
he is not making more work for them.” 

A few moments later the two men 
stood together before the tent, and 
Standish with a curious stir at his heart 
was looking on the sullen, resistant walls 
of York, which could not long resist. 

“They made a good defence whilst 
that they had hope of relief,” he said, 
his eyes on the Royal Standard which 
was still tossing its blazonries defiantly 
above the Castle keep. 
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Flynt glanced at him sharply. “ You 
have relentings towards your enemies: 
that is the weakness of the natural 
man.” 

‘“‘T profess no saintship,” answered 


Standish hotly, “and all which are 
English are my kindred. I have none 


other.” With the last words his voice 
dropped to a note of resentful sadness. 

“Tt isa doubtful bereavement,” answered 
Flynt, “ for well nigh every house in these 
days is a house divided against itself. 
You need not fear finding your kinsmen 
in the ranks of the enemy.” 

‘*T know not where I might find them,” 
returned Standish, with a sigh: ‘the very 
name I bear is not mine own, yet I will 
bring honour to it,” and his face lighted 
suddenly, showing him still a youth for 
all his manhood. 

“Honour? ’tis a word of the Malig- 
nants,” commented Flynt drily: “is it 
for that you fight ?” 

“Nay, but for the people of England 
and their liberties.” 

‘*And so Major Ireton might speak,” 
retorted the Lieutenant; ‘‘ but ask our 
new Cornet, and he will tell you that he 
fights at the will and word of the Most 
High God.” 

He glanced up quickly as an officer 
came riding slowly along one of the lanes 
of the camp, greeted by a stern, subdued 
murmur from the soldiery. 

“ Behold,” said Flynt, scanning the 
delicate, thoughtful face, “ there is Colonel 
Lambert, who went into the city with 
terms. I take it we shall have the Royal 
Standard down ere long and our generals 
holding their councils of war within the 
city. Where the carcass is- , 

“The text is ill-timed, Lieutenant,” 
the Captain checked him sharply. 

Flynt’s slanting eyebrows lifted. “ All 
times are seasonable for the quoting of 
Holy Writ. Well, we have had a mighty 
victory and slain our thousands. I marvel, 
will the generals tarry praising God there- 
for till that there be need for another.” 





The road from the Mickle Gate was 
hedged for a mile with steel, as the 
soldiers of Fairfax, Manchester and Leven 
lined the way down which the garrison of 
York must pass. It was high noon when 
the Royalists marched out with all the 
honours of war from the shaken walls and 
tottering spires of the proud Minster City, 
where the bonfires had but just sunk 
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to ashes which had heralded Rupert’s 
coming and relief. 

Standish and his men were stationed 
close to the walls of the city, and as the 
Cavaliers marched past, flaunting their 
gayest attire and tossing along the ranks 
their most reckless laughter, the Captain 
became aware of a straining unrest among 
the soldiers. It was sternly controlled 
for long; but as hour after hour dragged 
by, and the slanting sun brightened on 
the braveries of the Cavaliers, and 
burnished the iron array of the Puritans, 
the hostile stir increased. ‘There came a 
little eddy of confusion far along the 
line, the ranks curved and bent, and for 
a moment all was turbulence. The 
Royalists were pressed back, their line 
of march broken, weapons and possessions 
snatched at by the victorious soldiers in 
an instant’s mimic and ignominious battle. 

Stung with angry shame, Standish 
spurred forward. His own men obeyed 
his voice and the long habit of discipline, 
and stood rigid. The other troops were 
quickly driven back into control, but the 
instant’s mé/ée all but cost the young 
captain dear. As he pushed his way into 
a knot of struggling men, a Royalist 
officer, his hat rakishly atilt above a 
bandaged forehead, struck at him from 
the side. Another sword parried the 
blow and snapped under it ; and, turning 
at the crash of shivered steel, Standish 
found himself knee to knee with Cornet 
Strong. 

“Tis like I owe you my life,” he said, 
as they reined back from the press. 

“You owe me naught, Captain,” an- 
swered the other sombrely, “ for I am but 
an instrument, even as this,” and he 
dropped his useless hilt. ‘Lo you, the 
Malignants have passed; it is for the 
people of the Lord to enter and take 
possession.” 

The first action of the three victorious 
generals was to offer up solemn thanks- 
giving in the great cathedral. ‘There was 
no such pomp of ceremonial as_ the 
Royalists had loved, and the church itself 
was defaced by war, the rich stained glass 
shattered, and the clear, uncoloured day- 
light streaming through. That austere 
brightness fell on the ranks on ranks of 
armed men, their faces exultant with a 
great victory and solemn under an awful 
burden. 

“Who will bring me into the strong 
city ?” cried the preacher, and the deep, 
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responsive murmur of the Ironsides 
affirmed that it was indeed the God of 
Hosts. 
CHAPTER III. 
ROY O'NEIL. 

‘THE August sun flung a dazzle of light 
upon a swift-moving troop of Parliament 
soldiers. Foremost of all was Cornet 
Strong, hand on pistol-holster and eyes 
straining along the level, lessening road. 
Before him whirled a cloud of dust, 
circling about two riders, who kept at 
panic speed and had answered Strong’s 
challenge by a shot. 

The Puritans were on their way from 
Lincoln, where Manchester’s army now 
lay inactive—inactive, while Prince Rupert 
rallied his men to the standard of their 
King. And before them lay Newark, 
that gallant Royalist stronghold. They 
were to quarter at a small hamlet on the 
way, there to bé joined by Captain 
Standish, and later by Major Ireton him- 
self, absent on a perilous reconnaissance. 
Grave in truth might be the hazard if the 
swift horsemen in advance should bear 
word to the Newark garrison of the 
Puritans’ nearness. Strong clenched his 
teeth and pressed onward, onward, till at 
length he could send a bullet into the 
eddy of dust before him. 

There followed a cry, a sudden crash, 
and a figure shook itself free, confronting 
the pursuers. And the other flying rider 
wheeled sharply about and sprang to the 
ground at her companion’s side. ‘The two 
stood by their dead horse, and in a defiant 
silence faced the little troop of Puritans, 
which showed all steel and set purpose. 
There was no need of question or answer 
to proclaim the kinship of the wayfarers. 
Brother and sister were curiously alike, 
though the girl’s dark hair loosened from 
her hood hung fine and straight as silk about 
a mutinous, wistful face, while the youth 
wore his brown locks curled with Cavalier 
nicety. From under the dark brows of 
both shone the same sword-blue eyes. 

“Sirs,” began the Royalist, “‘by what 
warrant, I pray you, do ye stay peaceable 
travellers on the high road ? ” 

“ Peaceable!” The Parliament officer 
flung back the word, though he eyed the 
comely pair with no great disfavour. 


“ Peaceable !—your bullet were in my heart 
had not the Lord been my defence.” 

‘* And a well-tempered cuirass,” laughed 
the Cavalier lightly. 


“You might by 
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your summons have been gentlemen of 
the road, and not soldiers.” 

‘And is it thus that English soldiers 
fight—two score against one man ?” broke 
in the girl disdainfully. 

‘Hush, Eileen!” her brother checked 
her sharply ; but it was too late. 

“English?” Cornet Strong rode a pace 
nearer and looked down on his prisoner 
with a measuring and merciless glance. 
“What, then, are you?—your name?” 

“ Fitzroy O’Neil.” 

The brief answer struck a widening 
silence. In the dead hush that followed, 
unnoted sounds broke sharply, as a 
swinging scabbard clinked against the 
stirrup-iron, and a horse with a sidelong 
shake of the head blew the dust from his 
nostrils. Not a man in the Parliament 
troop but knew of the ordinance which 
doomed to death every Irish soldier of 
the King. The young Royalist knew it 
too, and kept his confident smile alight 
the more steadily. Only Eileen O'Neil 
looked bewildered from one dark face 
to another, in mute appeal against an 
unspoken menace. 

“Roy, what is it?—what do 
mean?” she whispered at last. 

“ Courage, little sister!” he answered, 
but his eyes never shifted from the 
Puritan’s face. ‘‘ My name has not the 
honour to please these good gentlemen.” 

Cornet Strong’s eyes as he scanned 
his captive held nothing of the soldier's 
equal anger ; to this Irishman and Papist 
he was judge and executioner in one, and 
between him and his victim lay a gulf too 
deep for pity or wrath to cross. 

“The judgment of God has gone 
forth against you and your race and your 
land,” he said, “‘and it is written that ye 
shall be cut off. 

“Will you do murder?” asked Roy 
O'Neil. 

“Nay, but execute the law passed 
against you.” 

O’Neil glanced down at the girl beside 
him, and made his fight for life. “‘ Against 
those of my nation which be in arms for 
the King,” he said. ‘Can you prove me 
a soldier ?” 

There was an instant’s pause while 
those around drew breath as men eased 
or baffled. Then the Puritan looked 
straight into the Royalist’s eyes. ‘ Men 
say,” he began slowly, ‘‘that the Malig- 
nants have regard unto a point of honour, 
yea, more than to the laws of God. Will 
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you swear to me that you have not drawn 
sword for the King?” 

Blue eyes held grey for a_heart-beat, 
then Fitzroy O'Neil doffed his plumed 
hat. “ God and the King!” 

His voice rang out like a war-cry ; and 
like a war-cry sounded Strong’s countering 
words : “‘ God and our Cause /” 

And both knew the doom defied and 
pronounced. 

O’Neil turned to his sister and kissed 
her on lips and brow. “I have warded 
you ill, Eileen,” he said. ‘“ Now, for God’s 
sake, to the saddle and ride on. Claim 
protection of the first King’s man which 
you meet, if—if I do not overtake you 
before then.” 

“It is not the truth you are telling me, 
brother,” cried Eileen. ‘* What will these 
men do?” She sprang forward and laid 
her clasped hands on the Cornet’s saddle. 
“You, are you taking him prisoner?” 
she faltered. ‘‘ You will treat him—keep 
him safely?” Her eyes warred desperately 
against the answer she foreknew. 

“If you be men,” cried O’Neil fiercely, 
“lead her away, or at the least make 
speed.” And the girl, helpless to fight 
back the truth, broke into a passion of 
pleading, and then a wild cry to the Saints 
and Mother of God, which struck dead 
the mercy which she sought. 

O’Neil glanced from Eileen’s bent head 
to the bared sword in his hand, and 
wondered which he loved the best. 
“You have not taken me yet,” he said, 
trying to steady his voice from the sheer 
anger which jarred it: “if I yield without 
a blow, will you suffer my sister go free 
without insult ?” 

** Yes,” answered Cornet Strong: “ the 
ordinance of Parliament touches not her 
life ; and for the rest, here are no Cavaliers, 
that she should not go in honour.” 

O’Neil clenched his hand on his sword- 
hilt, then flung the weapon from him; the 
lithe blade lay quivering in the dust of the 
road. “ Take it, damn you all,” he cried. 

Eileen turned at the outcry, and saw 
Roy’s defenceless figure between the two 
soldiers who had advanced upon him. 
She drew a step backward silently as 
death. The next instant there was one 
blue lighting flash of steel as she sprang 
on the Parliament officer, her brother’s 
sword in her hand. Strong swerved 
sharply, and as the blade grated along his 
breastpiece he caught the girl’s wrist in 
a relentless grasp. For a moment she 
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struggled against it, then all her strength 
drained suddenly from her, and she fell 
forward against the horse’s neck. 

“Oh that I had been born a man!” 
she moaned. 

Into the Cornet’s glance, as he watched 
her, shot a strange gleam of scorn or 
triumph. It was lost in a look of deep, 
unflinching pity as he bent forward and 
laid his other gauntleted hand on the 
girl’s eyes to shut out that which must 
follow. For a brief space, spent and 
helpless, she endured the touch. Then 
wrenching herself free, she dropped to 
the ground beside the horse which was 
stretched there, hiding her face in the 
mane, as though she sought comfort from 
the dead, faithful thing. 

O’Neil had been led by the two soldiers 
to an uneven hillock of ground a pace 
or two away, above which straggled the 
branches of a low-growing tree. Not till 
he stood there and saw one of his captors 
knotting a length of rope to an unused 
bridle did the Cavalier understand what 
manner of death it was which threatened 
him. He flinched at that, for all his 
hardihood, and there was a choking in 
his throat which forced him into laughter. 
He gave one look around at the white, 
winding road, the troop of the enemy, at 
his sister’s crouching form and _ hidden 
face. Then, with an elaborate carelessness, 
he loosened the broad collar of lace and 
pushed his long, curled locks aside as 
the loop settled to its place about his 
throat: and now the soldier who held 
that roughly twisted halter made as 
though to throw one end across the 
bough. He moved heavily in his buff 
coat and corselet, and twice the rope 
slipped back. At the second essay O’Neil, 
straining not to fail in his pride of man- 
hood and soldiership before this unmanly 
and unsoldierly death, laid his hand 
suddenly on the rope. 

“My wrist is nimbler,” he cried, “or 
I have wielded rapier and dice-box in 
vain,” and he tossed the end of the 
shameful noose lightly across the branch. 

Catching it as it fell, he turned for one 
last look of defiance at his foes. Instead 
he met Ejileen’s eyes as she knelt in the 
dust of the road with clasped hands and 
tragically quiet face, repeating the Catholic 
Office for the departing soul: “ Zn nomine 
sanctorum Martyrum et Confessorum.” 
The stately Latin cadences in a girl’s 
shaken voice beat strangely on the silence, 


beat strangely on the ears of the men who 
listened—listened mutely, though among 
the Puritans more than one hand stole to 
sword-hilt, or clasped Bible in resistance. 
“In nomine sanctarum Virginum et omnium 
Sanctorum et Sanctarum Det: hodie sit 
in pace locus tuus et habitatio tua in 
sancta Sion.” 

Sharp upon the stillness, upon the 
words of the forbidden ritual, broke the 
ring of horses’ hoofs. Captain Standish, 
with his lieutenant at his side, came 
galloping down the road, and drew rein 
beside Roy O'Neil. Without word 
spoken, his sword flashed out and sheered 
through the tight-drawn rope. O’Neil 
staggered back against the tree, white with 
the breath of a past peril, and Standish 
glanced angrily at his officer. 

“What is this, Cornet? What hang- 
man’s work are you about ?” 

“Carrying out the ordinance against 
all Irish Papists in arms,” answered Strong 
composedly : ‘he hath confessed himself 
Irish and a soldier of the Malignants, and 
the damsel his sister hath been even now 
repeating the idolatrous mummeries of 
her Church.” 

“His sister?” Standish wheeled his 
horse, and Eileen’s eyes met his in no 
appeal, rather a confident command of 
succour. 

“Mount the prisoner and help his 
sister to horse,” ordered Standish curtly : 
“they must ride with us.” 

“The ordinance of the Houses 24 
began Strong doggedly. 

“Doth not sanction mutiny,” Standish 
broke in. “ Fall back, sir.” 

O’Neil came forward in a leisurely 
fashion; his attention apparently fixed 
on disengaging the noose and rearranging 
his lace collar. 

“T fear me your duty wars with your 
inclination,” he said, addressing himself 
courteously to the Parliament captain. 

There was an upright furrow between 
Standish’s brows, but he answered quietly, 
“My duty and I will adjust the matter 
in good season.” 

O’Neil nodded reflectively. ‘‘ And this 
memorial?” he inquired, proffering the 
twist of rope. 

“Fling the damned thing away,” cried 
the Puritan captain. 

“Twelve pence fine and the grievous 
jeopardising of your eternal welfare,” said 
Lieutenant Flynt drily, with his black eye- 
brows aslant. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
AN HOUR OF TRUCE. 


Few words were exchanged between the 
Parliamentarians and their prisoners on 
the ride which followed. At its end they 
took up their quarters in a village on the 
Newark road, possessing themselves of 
its one large house and its outbuildings. 
When the officers had looked to the 
bestowal of their men and horses, they 
and their prisoners, having supped in the 
hall, gathered in a small withdrawing- 
room. The household ceded the place 
to their martial guests, and would have 
taken Eileen into their care for the night, 
but she slipped timidly and wilfully to 
her brother’s side. She took refuge in 
the deep window-seat and crouched there, 
her chin on her folded hands, watching 
the men clustered at the oak table, where 
the candles burned aslant in the air from 
the open casement. After a time, finding 
herself unnoticed, she began singing in 
soft snatches, cadences full of rebellious 
regret, her low voice weaving a silken 
strand through the rougher talk of the 
men. The elder Puritans seemed not to 
hear, but Captain Standish took note of 
the singing with a curious sensation, which 
he told himself was disapproval. 

The Parliament captain and his Irish 
prisoner fell easily into talk, with the 
frankness of honourable enemies at peace 
for the moment. Strong watched the 
two young men gloomily: he could 
accept no truce with the foes of the 
Cause, and he sighed under the loneliness 
of an unshared hatred. LEijleen’s glance 
shrank from, and returned to, the stern, 
worn face, framed in long iron-grey hair ; 
and she sought relief from the vague 
boding which it awoke by turning to the 
young Puritan captain. He did not look 
forbidding, she comforted herself, with 
his thoughtful grey eyes and the curling 
red-brown hair clipped just too short to 
brush his corselet. He would surely not 
be cruel to Roy; and yet—— She re- 
membered the scene by the wayside tree, 
and her heart rose in hatred of England 
and a homesick memory of Irish gloamings 
when the bards would sit by the peat fire 
in their forbidden, many-hued raiment, 
and sing of great dead days and the 
triumphs of the O’Neil. 

Meantime Roy was giving a brief ac- 
count of himself. 

“You would not take me for Irish, say 


you? Well, my mother, God bless her, 
is English, and she returned to her own 
country and wedded here when I counted 
some three summers. Since then I have 
been mostly with her, though Eileen 
yonder abode with our father’s folk in 
Ireland. It was a family paction, look 
you, so my sister is the more Irish of us 
twain, and cares more for a leaf of the 
Dark Rose than for King and Parliament.” 

“Why did you not say that you were 
half English? It might have saved 
your life,” cried Standish, with a look of 
relief. 

Roy’s eyes glinted for an instant. ‘Is 
it to deny my race and my father’s 
name?” he retorted. ‘I am still an 
O’Neil; we do not take shame for the 
name in Ireland.” 

Cornet Strong rose from his place and 
began pacing the room restlessly, his 
spurred tread and the jar of his long 
sword beating rough time to Eileen’s 
crooning song. Standish sat pondering a 
moment before addressing Roy. 

“Will you give me your parole for 
these three days?” he demanded. ‘“ Be- 
fore they have passed I look for Major 
Ireton here, and must lay the case before 
him. I do not think that we need fear 
an over-harsh judgment. Your mother is 
English, you say, and she still lives ?” 

“Yes,” answered Roy absently. He 
was staring intently at the Cornet, whose 
face flashed out strangely from the shadows 
as he crossed the little circle of candle- 
light. Suddenly the Royalist sprang to 
his feet with an oath. “ Now I know!” 
he gasped. “God! you owe me more 
than a life.” 

He flung himself forward, his hand 
seeking desperately for a hilt that was not 
there. 

Standish gripped his arm. “ Are you 
mad, O’Neil ? what’s to do?” 

Roy checked himself and stood panting, 
while Cornet Strong faced him with a 
scornful sadness, 

“Loose his hand, Captain,” he said ; 
“he cannot smite me unless my hour 
be come.” 

By this time Standish too had roused 
to recognition. ‘“‘Then you were the 
Royalist which we met by Wilstrop 
Wood ?” he asked. 

Roy nodded, dropping back into his 
place with a look of profound gloom.' 

“T thought that I had saved the 
Standard,” he muttered: ‘the standard- 
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bearer had fallen, and I Nay, we'll 
not talk on ’t—I’ve not found a jest to 
fit it yet.” He glanced up at Standish, 
“You checked the pursuit of me and 
safeguarded my mother. I heard the 
tale of it from her later at Knaresborough. 
I’ve more to thank you for than I knew, 
and I thought that I had wounded you.” 

“It was not much,” answered Standish, 
smiling ; and drawing off his gauntlet, he 
showed the red seam of the sword-cut 
along his wrist.” 

‘A pretty remembrancer !” said O'Neil. 
He looked at Standish with an odd smile, 
and the next instant the two had gripped 
hands warmly. 

Standish and O’Neil sat talking long 
after Cornet Strong had silently departed, 
and Eileen slipped away to the chamber 
assigned to her. All about the house 
was still with the long-drawn hush that 
lies between midnight and dawn, when a 
slim figure dropped from one of the 
casements to the terrace a few feet below. 
Rising quickly, the shape showed itself as 
a girl, hooded and cloaked. And the 
girl sped lightly across the open green- 
sward towards the protecting shadow of 
a clump of trees. 

* Praise to our Ladyand Saint Brighid!” 
said Eileen O’Neil, and a soldier stepped 
from the darkness and confronted her. 

Eileen’s hand slipped to her breast, 
but Cornet Strong caught her wrist and 
held it. “Do you carry the skean of 
your countrywomen?” he asked. ‘‘ Go 
back, lest a worse thing befall you.” 

Eileen’s breath was coming quickly, 
but she answered, with a touch of defiance, 
“IT am no prisoner : why do you steal thus 
upon me?” 

“T tracked you through the shadow,” 
he made answer. “It was not without 
profit that I dwelt in exile, where the 
Indian savages creep on their prey. And 
you, damsel, with what intent do you 
venture forth into the night ? ” 

Eileen knew herself baffled, and flung 
the truth angrily at her captor. “J would 
have sought my way to the King’s garrison 
at Newark, and bidden them send out 
men to make you prisoners and free my 
brother.” 

Strong’s face softened 
approval. 


into a grim 
Knew you not that you perilled 


more than life in going forth, a maiden, 
on such an errand ?” 
Eileen glanced at her red cloak despite- 


fully. 
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I might have disguised myself and gone 
safely,” she murmured. 

The Puritan laid a heavy hand on her 
shoulder. ‘‘Go back,” he admonished 
her sternly ; “get thee into thy woman’s 
life, and praise God with great thanks- 
giving that He hath not laid on thee the 
burden His soldiers bear. Pray that thou 
may’st follow Him by a more merciful 
way.” 

Eileen looked up at him with amaze- 
ment. “TI thought that you loved to be 
cruel,” she said simply. 

“The word of the Lord is as a two- 
edged sword,” answered Cornet Strong, 
though he seemed scarcely aware to 
whom he spoke, “and it is laid upon us 
that we shall smite and spare not.” 

“But not to smite the defenceless,” 
protested Eileen. 

Strong’s face hardened as he looked 
down on her. ‘I had a child once,” he 
said slowly, and broke the sentence short. 
‘“*Get you into the house,” he commanded 
in his curtest tones ; “seek out Captain 
Standish on the morrow, and swear to 
him—if there be any oath which may 
bind a Papist—that you will abide in 
quietness whilst that you remain near 
your brother. ‘This night I will see to it 
that you betray us not to our enemies, 
keeping guard as they that in old time 
kept watch in the night.” 

Eileen stepped away in_ reluctant 
obedience, and Cornet Strong paced up 
and down along the terrace. Once in his 
solitary vigil he looked up into the night 
sky and groaned aloud. ‘‘ ‘Thou knowest, 
O Lord God! ‘Thou knowest.” But that 
which was known lay between his own 
soul and the silence. 

It was towards noon of the next day 
that Captain Standish, returning from 
a reconnaissance, found Eileen O’Neil 
awaiting him. She confessed _ her 
purpose and its thwarting with pausing 
and then with hurrying words, and raised 
her eyes to find no anger in the glance 
which met hers. 

‘I am to blame,” said Captain Standish 
slowly : “I should have been upon my 
guard. “lis but natural that you should 
desire to undo us.” 

“IT did not,” began Eileen hotly, and 
then checked herself. ‘I wished no hurt 
to you—’tis the others that I hate.” 

‘And so,” Roy broke in, ‘it was that 
psalm-singing old hypocrite which thwarted 
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‘*For shame, sir,” cried Standish : “ re- 
member that your captivity protects you. 
Cornet Strong is no hypocrite.” 

“T never thought that he was,” ad- 
mitted Roy coolly; “’tis but a friendly 
fashion of speech. No, the man is 
earnest enough: he is—your Cause,” he 
added with sudden gravity. 

‘*How mean you that?” asked Standish. 

“°’Tis his sort and not yours that are 
beating us,” answered Roy O’Neil, his 
blue eyes absent and fixed. 

Standish eyed the courtly young figure 
in frank surprise. “I did not know you 
for a seer of visions.” 

Roy flung back his dark curls* and 
laughed. ‘Oh, for that—each one of us 
is half a poet and half an outlaw and half 
amonk. Yes, faith, there are more than 
two halves to every Irishman.” 

“JT do not follow you,” 
Standish, with smiling gravity. 

“No,” retorted Roy ; “ you English can 
never keep up with us. Faith, that’s why 
you're always ahead.” ‘The laughter 
dropped from his face. ‘‘ When will your 
Major Ireton come ?” he demanded. “It’s 
scant manners to keep a man waiting for 
his hanging.” 

f‘ileen caught at her brother’s arm 
with a low cry, and Standish flinched 
visibly. 

“Nay, there must surely be no fear 
of that,” he protested ; “had I but the 
right—but I am _ under strict orders 
to hold any prisoners till the Major’s 
coming.” 

“You do not triumph over your 
enemy’s downfall,” said Roy; “ ’tis a very 
ill Puritan you make, Captain.” 

Standish shook his head. “We have 
not risen against cruelty that we may 
practise it in our turn, and I am a good 
lover of England. At the least I have 
loved naught else, for I have no kindred ; 
and now that I think on’t, I have scarce 
had a friend.” 

“No friends!” repeated Roy: “why, I’ve 
had a score, and fought duels with the 
half of them.” 

But Eileen checked her brother softly. 
“°Tis not kind to jest, Roy—it must have 
been very lonely.” 

‘**T never counted it so till now,” said 
Standish. 

He looked across at the two faces, 
feeling himself drawn to these Malignants 
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by all the kindly comradeship of youth. 
And so he found himself telling the story 
of his life to these chance-encountered 
strangers. The tale was but a sombre 
one. Found a forsaken child in a plague- 
stricken house, Nathan Standish had been 
bred to manhood by the guardian whose 
name he bore, and who had given to 
his young charge all except the love 
which he himself did not ask. A lonely 
man, vowed solely to his work, the 
associate of Pym and Hampden and 
other leaders in the vanguard of the 
Cause, John Standish had trained the 
boy Nathan but to one purpose. 


*T have loved England,” repeated 
Standish; ‘‘and I have stood beneath 


the pillory and seen Englishmen tortured 
for daring to claim the freedom of their 
thought. What marvel that I was swift 
to draw sword against the King? He 
and his counsellors had known no pity. 
We have had two years of’ trial and of 
tempering, and now——” 

‘“Now you think that you have con- 
quered us,” Roy broke in, “and begin 
to wonder whether ’tis not we that should 
claim pity. Doth not that you 
pause ? ” 

‘“No,” answered Standish, with sudden 
fire; “there is no mercy to any in a 
half-fought battle.” 

Lieutenant Flynt and the Cornet were 
in the broad hall when Standish passed 
through it with a _ preoccupied air. 
Strong looked after him sombrely. 

“ He is ensnared by idle dalliance with 
the enemies of God,” he said ; ‘yet why 
should I be faithlessly troubled thereat ? 
Surely God makes the weakness as the 
wrath of man to praise Him.” 

Flynt smiled reflectively. “The lad 
—I mean our valiant Captain—hath 
committed no sin in an hour’s relenting 
towards our captives. Man is curiously 
compounded of flesh and spirit, and we 
are all somewhat more than mere engines 
of soldiership.” 

“Tam no more,” cried Cornet Strong, 
with a protest that rang shrill as terror. 
“‘T am a sword—-a sword tempered to 
this work and to none other use.” 

“The swords, we are told, shall be 
beaten into ploughshares,” answered 
Flynt drily. ‘For me, I am by nature 
aman of peace. But hark ! the challenge 
of the sentries.” 


give 


(To be continued. ) 
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Marvin Dana. 
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THE STRANGER IN LONDON. 








SOME HINTS FOR CORONATION VISITORS. 


BY MkS. 


HE stranger from overseas—the 
alien, yet of kindred blood—who 
visits London for the first time, 

may well feel overcome by the magnitude 
of his task. ‘The home of his race, the 
cradle of English history, the focus of 
his heart’s romance, the realisation of his 
dreams,—and all to be seen so briefly ! 

The first arrival in London may, in a 
river-fog, prove a trifle disenchanting ; it 
may also, in the misty glory of twilight, 
often convey the best and most lasting 
idea of the vast, mysterious city. ‘The 
approach, by the prosaic Charing Cross 
Bridge, is grandiose, infinitely suggestive. 
The red sun sinking behind the Houses 
of Parliament, the Embankment lights 
reflected on the shining, dancing water, 
the dusky masses of undefined buildings 
that tower along the shores,—all form 
a never-to-be-forgotten picture, suddenly 
blotted out by the enveloping canopy of 
the hideous Charing Cross terminus, and 
the howling Babel of its platform. 

Of London, more than of anywhere 
else, it may be said that ‘fil y en a pour 
tous les gofits.” Everything is to be 
seen ; but you must know exactly what it 
is that you want to see. If you hesitate, 
you will frequently, so far as sightseeing 
goes, be lost. Do you want to see the 
shops ?—Regent Street, Bond Street, 
Piccadilly, invite you. ‘To study human 
life?—there are the East and the West. 
The museums and _picture-galleries ?- 
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they are free for your inspection. The 
sights and exhibitions ?—their name _ is 
legion. Or the historical antiquities, 
that strange mingling of the Old Life and 
the New, with which is bound up so much 
of the magic and mystery of London ? 
To the stranger of the English speaking 
race, it is in its historical relics that the 
unique charm of London lies. ‘The fog- 
bound city, immersed half the winter in 
Cimmerian darkness,—where, in summer, 
that “blue mist” beloved of painters 
ever lingers,—is in a sense the Mecca 
of his ardent pilgrimage. All honour, 
indeed, to the British name that it 
should be so! Other big cities have 
shops, riches, museums, palaces; the 
delight of London is, that, hidden away 
like the rusted jewels of an ancient 
crown, are occasional half-forgotten spots 
which, for some reason or other, have 
escaped the surrounding destruction, and 
remain to our day silent witnesses of 
past dynasties and glories. 

Such spots, to all appearance untouched 
by time, seem, in the busy life of the 
never-resting City, absolutely startling. It 
is as if you touched some magic spring, 
spoke some “‘Open Sesame,” and suddenly, 
thereby, found yourself in possession of 
a medieval peace. The noise of vans, 
the shouts of omnibus drivers, the vibra 
tion of motor-cars, the sound of many 
voices, die away, and you find yourself 
in some stranded islet of quiet, some 
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forgotten backwater on the world’s busy 
stream—that stream that is ‘‘so near and 
yet so far.” Strangely enough, these 
‘backwaters ” are oftenest close to the 
busiest spots. From Holborn, from noisy 
Fleet Street, from the jostling Strand, 
from glittering Cheapside, a step or 
two will often lead you into utter 
seclusion. 

But you must know where to find 
them. For London, with true British 
reserve, does not wear her heart on her 
sleeve for the benefit of every passer-by. 
Her beauty, her pathos, her magic, her 
historical glamour, must all be diligently 
sought for, And the cult of London, 
if faithfully pursued, will richly repay the 
devotee. 

The chief drawback to any historical 
study of London is that she is, and 
always has been, an intensely “ving city. 
As in Rome the antiquarian deplores 
the iconoclastic existence of the modern 
Roman, so, in a sense, may he feel in 
London also, where the incessant rush 
of life and energy does its best to blot 
out all that she yet retains of historical 
past. Even now, new streets are ever 
rising over districts of which the localities, 
—the very names—will soon be forgotten. 
The County Council and its architects 
are busy everywhere with new plans and 
schemes. A newer and a. sstatelier 
London—the London of the twentieth 
century—is gradually taking the place of 
the old. Everywhere new red-brick 
mansions, terra-cotta mouldings, stone 
palaces, tower along the highways. The 
Strand is widened; Holywell Street has 
gone—its charming ‘“ booksellers’-row ” 
has fled to Charing Cross Road; and 
many other such haunts of the past 
will doubtless follow in its wake. When 
the sort of Roman-forum business that is 
taking place just now in certain quarters 
of the Metropolis has subsided into 
everyday uniformity, we shall, possibly, 
hardly recognise the once familiar spots. 
Thus old landmarks are lost in oblivion, 
old buildings disappear; but London, 
like the Phoenix, ever rises resplendent 
from her own ashes. And our anti- 
quarian zeal—such as it is—being alto- 
gether such a very modern virtue, it is 
wonderful, indeed, that any ancient relic 
should, in the prevailing mass of bricks 
and mortar, yet remain intact. 

For the big historical sights of London 
it is another matter, Westminster Abbey, 


for instance, or the ‘Tower, the principal 
survivors of medizval I.ondon, are well 
known. The one the Valhalla of a 
nation, the other its palace and state- 
prison, they are, naturally, among the 
sights that no visitor to the Metropolis 
omits. But, splendid as is the grey 
gothic pile of the Abbey, with the delicate 
lace-work of Henry VII.’s Chapel, seen 
from the newly-widened street of White- 
hall, fine as is the stiff medisvalism, the 
darkened red-brick of the ‘lower parapets, 
yet there are other fragments of London’s 
past that, though comparatively unvisited, 
are in their very seclusion even. more 
suggestive. 

It is in the area of the City that most 
of these “ nooks” are to be found. ‘This 
is natural enough when one reflects that 
for many centuries—in Roman, Saxon, 
Norman, even ‘Tudor times—London was 
confined to these narrow limits. Here, 
therefore, if anywhere, medizval survivals 
should exist. London is a city of con- 
trasts, in places as well as in people ; 
and, though the City is astir with bustling 
life, its byways enjoy the calm that is 
generally associated with Death. In this 
kind is the strange little oasis of peace 
known as “ Great St. Helen’s,” in Bishops- 
gate Street. Only at the distance of a 
few minutes from the Mansion House, 
that focus of City life, that wheel-spoke 
of radiating City streets, you enter this 
tiny island of quiet. Here was once a 
medizval convent, where the nuns of 
St. Helen’s had, as early as the thirteenth 
century, their sanctuary. They were 
ladies of the Benedictine Order—the 
‘*Black Nuns,” as they were called— 
who in ancient times had their priory 
here: a priory surrounded by its luxuri- 
ant convent garden, where grew cherry- 
trees immortalised in the dingy leaves of 
St. Helen’s register! ‘The convent and 
its cloisters have, however, long vanished ; 
the cherry-trees have given way to a 
small, cat-ridden enclosure, or square ; 
and all that now remains to tell of the 
“Black Nuns” in their priory church 
is the sad instrument of punishment 
known as the ‘Nuns’ Grate,” or hagio- 
scope—a peephole cunningly devised in 
the aisle, whence, immured, no doubt, 
in well-deserved darkness, the erring 
damsels might only see the altar, and 
not the congregation! Nevertheless, 
discipline, notwithstanding the ‘ hagio- 
scope,” seems to have been a trifle lax 
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in medizval convents ; or else the nuns 
of St. Helen’s were a thought flighty, 
for at one time “the Dean and Chapter 
of St. Paul’s” were moved to admonish 
them thus: 


“ Also we enjoyne you, that all daunsyng 
and reveling be utterly forborne among you, 
except at Christmasse, and other honest 
tymys of recreacyone, among yourselfe usyd, 
in absence of seculars in alle wyse.” 


St. Helen’s, from its wealth of historical 
monuments, has been called ‘the West- 
minster Abbey of the City.” Its numerous 
altar-tombs, its effigies of ancient knights 
and dames, seen by the faint light that, 
to say truth, London too often “ takes the 
day to be,” glimmer in ghostly suggestive- 
ness. Many City magnates of the past 
have in their time found rest here: Sir 
Thomas Gresham, founder of the “ Ex- 
change”; the Crosbys, the Spencers. 
There, too, lies that Elizabethan legal 
luminary who elected to mystify mankind 
by having “ Julius Cesar” inscribed on 
his tombstone; there is Sir William 
Pickering, lying, in full armour, under a 
canopy. But the whole church is crowded 
with elaborate monuments: the dead, 
indeed, take up so much room, that there 
would not seem to be much space left for 
the living! The ugly, unwieldy tomb of 
Bancroft, the eighteenth-century philan- 
thropist whose hinged  sepulchre,—left 
open for his ghostly exit and refreshment 
with the bread-and-wine his will had pro- 
vided in readiness,—disfigured the church, 
is, however, now removed, and is com- 
memorated only by a brass lettering on 
the floor. 

From the small square of Great St. 
Helen’s you can see the back of ‘‘ Crosby 
Hall,” the ancient City mansion famed in 
Shakespeare as Richard III.’s town palace. 
Crosby Hall is now bought and refitted 
by an enterprising firm of caterers, who, 
in their renovation, pride themselves 
on accurate study of historical details, 
down to the very dresses of the picturesque 
serving-maids. The old hall certainly 
looks wonderfully well as a restaurant ; 
and its Bishopsgate Street front has been 
newly “restored.” Further up Bishopsgate 
Street is the tiny church of St. Ethelburga 
—surely the very smallest church in all 
London. Its entrance is hemmed in on 
either side by two shop-fronts, above 
which its little spirelet rises so slightly 
that you must cross the road to see it; 


you might, in fact, go up and down the 
road several times without noticing the 
church at all. St. Ethelburga’s, which is 
mentioned so early as 1366, fortunately 
escaped the Great Fire. 

The ancient City churches of London 
are not infrequently hidden in some such 
way from an unobservant passer-by. ‘They 
have, in the course of centuries, been so 
overgrown, so built upon, so mutilated 
even, that he may really often be excused 
for missing them! Nevertheless, all these 
City churches—Wren’s and others—are in 
their way interesting ; and, as a rule, they 
no longer merit the obloquy thrown on 
them by Dickens, in whose days they 
were, many of them, much _ neglected. 
The way in which these old churches— 
or portions of them—in the crowded City 
streets—come upon you when you least 
expect it, is often quite startling. Here, 
for instance, you will see an isolated tower 
and belfry, standing all by itself in the 
garden of some City “ Hall”; there, an 
abbreviated bit of churchyard, cut off 
from its belongings, and appropriated by 
the authorities as a Metropolitan garden. 
St. Peter-upon-Cornhill seems almost lost 
to the street, behind its covering mask of 
intervening shops; and so unassuming 
are the exterior and near vicinity of St. 
Olave’s, Hart Street, that you might easily 
turn aside, disgusted by stress of London 
mud, before you got there. Yet, St. 
Olave’s Church (which missed the Great 
Fire), is interesting not only for the shade 
of Pepys, its faithful parishioner, and the 
bust of his pretty young Huguenot wife, 
but for many other ancient brasses and 
effigies. And you should not miss the 
ghastly gateway—reminiscent of the 
Plague—that, adorned by a wreath of 
inviting skulls, ushers you into Seething 
Lane. 

But perhaps the most interesting, in some 
ways, of all the churches that escaped the 
Great Fire, is St. Bartholomew’s, Smith- 
field, a Norman relic of high antiquity, 
by Time much maltreated and abused, 
yet now carefully repaired and set in 
order by the efforts of recent rectors and 
patrons. ‘This, too, was the “priory 
church” of a monastery ; and the tomb 
and effigy of Rahere, its founder, a witty 
courtier of Henry I., lies, still uninjured, 
under a vaulted canopy. The history of 
this church and of its priors would of 
itself fill a volume. Its accessories and 
cloisters have disappeared; and what 
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remains of the church, now redeemed 
from ignominious desecration, is hemmed 
in on one side by the picturesque alley 
called “ Cloth Fair,” and on the other by 
the mysterious, mazy, and crowded 
purlieus of “ Little Britain.” Its small 
red-brick tower is but just seen behind 
the rows of houses that divide it from 
Smithfield, whence it is reached by a 
flagged alley, passing, indeed, under a 
mere shop archway, but also under a 
pointed, Early English, dog-toothed arch. 
This same flagged alley borders an ab- 
breviated churchyard of quite Dickensian 
suggestiveness. With its surrounding 
crowded tenement-houses, its general air 
of desolation, its falling gravestones, 
adorned here and there by a turf of 
rank grass, or a black mongrel cat, it 
recalls nothing so much as the deserted 
churchyard where the boy Jo pointed 
out to Lady Dedlock the wretched 
grave of “Nemo.” But, indeed, the 
whole district continually suggests “ living 
pictures” of such places as “‘Tom-All- 
Alone’s.” 

Cloth Fair, though lately pulled down in 
parts, is still picturesque. In this murky 
alley you may see, above a little tallow- 
chandler’s shop, an ancient lath-and- 
plaster house—that once was the Ear! of 
Warwick’s: its decrepit age yet retains 
some dignity, and the Earl’s arms still 
adorn it ! 

Not far from here is the old “ Charter- 
house,” evoking, in its dignity of darkened 
red-brick, the shade of that reverend old 
Grey Friar, Thomas Newcome. Charter- 
house Square, on its outskirts, still retains 
a look of peace and calm; though, as in 
other squares of its kind, the pleasant- 
looking residential dwellings are gradually 
making way for business premises or 
private hotels. 

The parish church of St. Giles, Cripple- 
gate, just west of the street called 
“London Wall,” is another City oasis, 
where the antiquarian, the painter, and 
the lover of the picturesque would wish 
to linger. Its sunny churchyard (part 
rectory garden) is brightened in summer 
by big yellow sunflowers and other blooms 
of brilliant hue, that combine to make 
it a very rus in urbe. Right into 
this green garden projects part of the 
ancient city wall of Edward IV.’s time, 
its massive bastions contrasting strangely, 
in their rough blackness, with the green 
shoots of the climbing ivy and other 


creepers. ‘This wall may be traced along 
the street called after it, on one sideof which 
it is cunningly built up into an iviec em- 
bankment. ‘The quiet rectory of St. Giles 
seems to suggest a sleepy country village 
rather than the tall warehouses that domin- 
ate it on either side; and the drays and 
waggons of neighbouring Fore Street and 
Aldersgate Street come with the effect of 
surprising suddenness on to the emerging 
pedestrian. Here, close to the church, 
and overlooking the gay churchyard, is 
a charmingly secluded and _ attractive 
** Aérated Bread Shop,” where you may, 
if so inclined, sit over your tea and 
imagine yourself in some suburban re- 
moteness. 

And London has yet other haunts of 
peace. In those ancient quadrangles 
peculiar to the City--the Inns of Court 
and of Chancery—there is the same 
charm of seclusion; but here seclusion 
wears a semi-legal, semi-academic air. 
You might even think yourself in some 
college of Oxford or Cambridge, were 
you not recalled to London by the per- 
vading grime, the wandering pariahs of 
unhappy cats, the dusty windows of the 
Law. But how lovely are some of these 
old inns! The Temple, with its gardens 
and terraces, where Fielding, Goldsmith, 
Charles Lamb wandered, of which Dickens 
and Hawthorne have written so beautifully ; 
Gray’s Inn, sacred to the memory of Lord 
Verulam ; Staple Inn, where Johnson 
lived and wrote, and of which the gabled 
Holborn front has been so carefully 
restored—a_ well-known landmark to 
Londoners. Other old Inns there are, 
that, even in their mouldering decay, are 
unutterably pathetic ; they have all that 
haunting, weird humanity of houses de- 
scribed so well by Dickens. Derelicts of 
bricks and mortar are these ; old houses 


whose ancient casements stare 
With sad, dim eyes at the retreating years. 


‘“New Inn,” especially, in its neg- 
lected and threatened age, shares quite 
indescribably in this semi-human pathos. 

Beyond Lincoln’s Inn, but still within 
“the dusty purlieus of the law,” is 
Sir John Soane’s old mansion, now 
shown as a museum, and principally noted 
for its Hogarth pictures. Sir John Soane 
was the architect of the Bank, and the 
bequest of his large collections to the 
public deserves more recognition than it 
gets in the way of visitors. The old 
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house (it is on the north side of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields), arranged more or less as it 
was in the owner’s lifetime—with its 
clientele of attendants who suggest, by 
their manner, superior family butlers and 
retainers—conveys, indeed, the idea of a 
living possessor. ‘Though bequests of the 
kind have not been uncommon in the 
world’s history, the Soane bequest has, 
undoubtedly, something of an original 
flavour. 

Hundreds of old London houses and 
places of historical interest might yet 
be mentioned; I have only space to 
enumerate a few. But the love for 
research will grow on the stranger in 
London. He will make a point of dining 
on beefsteak pudding at the ‘ Cheshire 
Cheese,” the old Fleet Street tavern of 
Johnson’s time, still unchanged in_ its 
essentials; he will follow in that sage’s 
tracks through the Fleet Street courts 
and purlieus ; he will journey to South- 
wark and its great church of St. Saviour’s ; 
he will recal) Dickens’s shade in the 
“Borough,” near the old Marshalsea 
site; and he will not omit to call, in 
passing, at the white-galleried ‘“ George” 
Inn, sole relic now of the once-famous 
hostelries of the “ Canterbury Pilgrimage.” 

St. Paul’s, too, and its near sur- 
roundings,—the mighty, smoke-begrimed 
cathedral, ineffably grand as it towers 
high above its labyrinthine courts and 
alleys,—must be visited—and not once 
only—by the stranger in London ‘The 
busy life around the Cathedral, its noisy 
lanes of book-shops, its quiet closes and 
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courts, the green railed-in “ Churchyard,” 
with its fluttering pigeons, roosted among 
the high pediments and columns, the 
suddenly-appearing views of the. black 
mass of the dome, against the delicate 
tracery of spring greenery, all is wonderful 
and unique. Let, then, the visitor enter 
Wren’s great building. Let him, sitting 
under the great dome and its glittering 
mosaics, listen to the pealing organ and 
gaze upwards into the blue depths of mist 
in its vast recesses; and then let him, 
coming out into the sunshine, descend 
reverently the steps of the great western 
portico that faces Ludgate Hill. At the 
bottom of the long flight let him stand,— 
it will be a fitting accompaniment to the 
Coronation festivities,—and see one of the 
latest of England’s landmarks, the record 
of Queen Victoria’s visit here on the 
sixtieth anniversary of her accession. 
The inscription, of Roman simplicity and 
brevity, is cut deeply into the paving- 
stone. Will it, in the dim future, pain- 
fully deciphered by latter-day historians, 
tell of the forgotten splendours of the 
Victorian age ? 

It was here, on this spot, that a ‘ quiet- 
looking old lady,” seated in her carriage, 
received the homage of countless 
multitudes, and inspired in them a strong 
emotion—emotion that even the stranger 
from overseas, the stranger of our race, 
will re-echo on reading this simple in- 
scription. And with this coping-stone, 
this linking of the past with the present, 
the Stranger in London may fitly conclude 
his pilgrimage. 


“c 





The Dome of St. Paul’s from Cannon Street Railway Bridge. 
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DOMESDAY BOOK. 


BY SIR HENRY MAXWELL LYTE, K.C.B. 


[Although the crown and other regalia of the Norman kings have long since disappeared, there 
remains one relic of their Treasury at Winchester in the shape of the venerable book known as 
Domesday, now preserved, and in very good condition, at the Public Record Office in Chancery 
Lane. Tt ts also a legal record of the highest authority ; and, strange as it may sound, the 
famous volume, compiled by order of William the Conqueror, has been used for practical purposes 
in the present year, in connection with the rival claims of different noblemen to act as Lord 
Great Chamberlain at the Coronation of King Edward VII.—Ep. P.M.M.] 


F the many historical and literary 
treasures preserved in the Public 
Record Office, the earliest and 

the most famous is the Domesday Book, 
which contains a survey of England in the 
reign of William the Conqueror. It has 
been styled ‘‘the first statistical document 
of modern Europe,” and Englishmen have 
in it a record such as no continental 
nation can show. The Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle gives a short account of its 
origin and contents, immediately after 
mentioning a royal visit to Gloucester in 
the middle of the winter of the year 1085: 

“After this, the King had a great 
council and very deep speech with his 
‘witan’ about this land, how it was 
peopled or by what men; then he sent 
his men over all England, into every 
shire, and caused to be ascertained how 
many hundred hides there were in the 
shire, or what land the King himself had, 
and cattle within the land, or what dues 
he ought to have in twelve months from 
the shire. And he caused to be written 
how much land his archbishops had, and 
his suffragan bishops, and his abbots and 
his earls; and—although I may relate 
somewhat prolixly—-what or how much 


each man had who was a holder of land 
in England, in land or in cattle, and how 
much money it might be worth. So very 
narrowly did he cause it to be traced out, 
that there was not one single hide or one 
yard of land, or even—it is shameful to 
say, although it seemed to him no shame 
to do it—an ox, or a cow, or a swine left 
that was not set down in his writ. And 
all the writings were brought to him 
afterwards,” * 

There is every reason to believe that 
the main object of this far-reaching enquiry 
was financial, the King wishing to have 
exact information, not only with regard to 
the yearly value of his own demesnes, but 
also with regard to the amounts which 
his principal subjects ought respectively 
to contribute towards the national revenue 
in respect of their lands. 

Royal commissioners, styled in the 
Latin of the time /ega/i or darones, were 
sent into various parts of the country; 
and, although they have been described 
as “‘judges” by writers of a later period, 
it would appear that their duty was not so 
much to adjudicate upon disputed claims 
to property as to report upon the extent 
and value of the possessions of the 
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Domesday Book; the larger volume. 
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different landholders. According to an 


ingenious theory propounded by a careful 
student of Domesday Book, there were 
altogether nine groups of commissioners, 
all of whom were men of high rank, not 
directly connected with the particular 
district assigned to them. ‘The Bishop of 
Lincoln, Earl Walter Giffard, Henry de 
Ferrers, and Adam Fitz-Hubert, a Kentish 


baron, are known, though not from 
Domesday Book itself, to have been 


the commissioners for Worcestershire and 
the neighbouring counties. The Bishop 
of Durham is supposed to have been one 
of those for the five south-western counties, 


and the Bishops of Coutances and 
Winchester seem to have been concerned 
in the survey of the eastern part of 
England. 


A valuation of the lands belonging to 
the conventual church of Ely, compiled 
in part from the original returns sent in 
to the King, specifies under eighteen 
heads the subjects of the general enquiry. 
‘The commissioners were to ascertain the 
name of every manor in their district, the 
name of the tenant of each manor in the 
reign of Edward the Confessor, and that 
of the actual tenant at the date of the 
enquiry, the number of hides of land 
comprised in the manor, the number of 
teams belonging respectively to the lord 
and to his tenants, the numbers of villeins, 
cottars, bondmen, freemen and socmen 
resident thereon, the extent of the woods, 
meadows and pastures, the number of 
mills and fisheries, and particulars of the 
value—firstly, ‘“‘in the time of King 


Edward,” that is to say, before the Norman 
Conquest ; secondly, at the time of bestowal 
by King William; and thirdly, at the 
actual date of the enquiry. 

It was obviously impossible for the 
royal commissioners to visit every manor 
in their district and obtain the necessary 
information on the spot. ‘They therefore 
had recourse to lawful assemblies of the 
shire or the hundred, attended by the 
sheriff of the county, certain priests, and 
reeves, and six inhabitants of each town- 
ship. The juries sworn to establish 
matters of fact seem usually to have 
consisted of four Normans and four 
Englishmen from each hundred, none of 
them direct tenants of the Crown. Land- 
holders might give evidence either in 
person or by deputy, and ancient charters 
were sometimes produced in open court. 
In one instance, an English witness offered 
to undergo the ordeal by fire, in proof of 
his truthfulness; in another instance, a 
Norman challenged his opponent to wager 
of battle. As a general rule, however, the 
commissioners referred litigants to the 
ordinary courts of law, and contented 
themselves with recording particulars of 
the lands in dispute. Incidental notices 
appear to show that they performed their 
duties in an upright and impartial manner ; 
but it is not surprising to read in a 
medizval chronicle that their inquisitorial 
proceedings gave rise to local strifes and 
even to bloodshed. 

The northern part of England was not 
visited or described by the royal com- 
missioners, probably because it was in so 
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unsettled a state that no satisfactory results 
could be expected from an enquiry there. 
Some of it, in fact, was not within the 
realm of the Conqueror. 

When the commissioners had completed 
their local enquiries, they sent their reports 
to the King, and ere long, orders were 
issued for the compilation of an abstract 
of the information thus collected. The 
result is to be seen in the two dissimilar 
volumes known as “ Domesday Book.” 
At the end of the smaller volume, which 
deals exclusively with Essex, Norfolk and 
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missioners, and the other to the written 
pages that now embody the results of their 
labours. While many passages in the 
record incidentally confirm the statement 
that the actual survey was made in 1086, 
there is no such certainty with regard to 
the precise date at which the two existing 
volumes were completed. The smaller 
of them is almost unquestionably older 
than its companion, whether by months 
or by years it would be hard to determine. 
Mr. J. H. Round has demonstrated that 


when King William ordered the _pre- 





The old chest in which Domesday Book was formerly kept. 


Suffolk, there is a very early note in Latin 
to the effect that this “‘ description,” or 
survey, was made not only in those three 
counties, but also in others, “in the year 
of our Lord 1086, the twentieth year of 
the reign of King William.” Upon this 
slender foundation rests the oft-quoted 
assertion of a distinguished antiquary 
that the survey, the transcription and 
the digest were completed in less than 
eight months, of which three were winter 
months. In point of fact the word 
“description” has two senses in con- 
nexion with Domesday—the one applying 
to the enquiry conducted by the com- 


paration of a separate list of the lands of 
the conventual church of Ely, based upon 
the general survey of 1086, the compiler 
of the list went to the smaller Domesday 
volume for information with regard to the 
three eastern counties, but to the original 
returns of the commissioners with regard 
to Cambridgeshire, Hertfordshire and 
perhaps Huntingdonshire. From this it 
may be argued that the larger Domes- 
day volume was not yet available. The 
smaller volume may, in fact, have been 
the first official attempt at a digest of the 
original returns, not suitable as a model 
with regard to other parts of England, 
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but yet deserving of preservation as the 
authoritative survey of a particular district. 

Nothing whatever is known as to the 
names or the number of the persons who 
were employed in compiling either of the 
volumes of Domesday, but it is abundantly 
clear that their work was not purely 
mechanical. An unofficial abstract of the 
original returns for Cambridgeshire shows 
that the commissioners conducted their 
enquiry there upon a definite topo- 
graphical scheme, obtaining the necessary 
information with regard to every manor 
or township in a_ particular hundred 
before asking for any with regard to the 
next hundred. No place, therefore, could 
easily escape their notice, and their report, 
written consecutively, took the form of a 
survey of the whole county as subdivided 
into hundreds. There is every reason to 
believe that a similar system was pursued 
in other parts of England, although the 
returns for the south-western counties 
did not specify the hundreds in which 
the different places were situate. Inas- 
much, then, as the King desired to have 
a register that would show at a glance the 
amount and value of the land in each 
county that was held by the Crown or 
by different corporations or individuals, 
it became necessary to rearrange, under 
personal headings, the great mass of in- 
formation collected by the commissioners 
in each county. It was also found 
desirable to assimilate the forms and 
phraseology of the different returns, and 
to omit a good deal of matter that 
appeared irrelevant to the main purpose 
of the work. After the completion of 
the volume dealing with the counties of 
Essex, Norfolk and Suffolk, the transcrip- 
tion of the statistics of live stock was 
discontinued, such movable possessions 
being obviously liable to vary considerably 
in number from one year to another. 
Many particulars with regard to the south- 
western counties which were not entered 
in the official digest are preserved in a 
valuable manuscript at Exeter, which was 
compiled from the commissioners’ returns 
within a few years of the great survey 
of 1086. Its phraseology is also markedly 
different. 

The unexplained disappearance of the 
topographical returns made by the com- 
missioners is much to be deplored. Henry 
of Huntingdon mentions them distinctly 
enough as being still preserved in the 
royal treasury at the time when he wrote 


his Chronicle, about the year 1130; but 
it may fairly be questioned whether he 
appreciated the difference between these 
original documents and the compilation 
made from them—a difference which has 
indeed been too often overlooked, even 
in recent years. On the other hand, it 
may be .remarked that several of the 
earlier references to the written record of 
the great survey of 1086 appear rather 
more applicable to the original returns 
than to the two existing volumes. More- 
over, there are at least two passages in 
medieval annals which allude to the 
records of the survey as co-existent at 
Winchester and at Westminster, some 
three centuries after the reign of William 
the Conqueror. Winchester Castle was 
almost certainly the place at which the 
commissioners’ returns were deposited, 
and at which Domesday Book was com- 
piled from them. In an almost contem- 
porary addition to the larger volume made 
upon a blank leaf, the record of the survey 
is specifically mentioned as “ The Book of 
Winchester,” and as late as the reign of 
John it was sometimes described as “the 
Roll of Winchester.” 

Before this time, however, the book 
now preserved in the Public Record Office 
had acquired the popular name which it 
still bears. In the famous ‘ Dialogue 
concerning the Exchequer,” written about 
the year 1178, Richard, Bishop of London, 
who, as Treasurer, was familiar with its 
contents, usually describes it in Latin as 
Liber Judiciarius, which may be translated 
“The Book of Judgement, or “the Book 
of Doom.” Moreover he explicitly states 
that it was known among the English by 
the name of Domesdei, which is, he 
explains, “the Day of Judgement by 
metaphor,” inasmuch as there was no 
manner of escape from its solemn de- 
cisions. Another early writer on the 
administration of the Exchequer, Alex- 
ander of Swereford, calls it “the Book 
of Hides,” because it gives the number of 
hides in the different manors throughout 
the country surveyed in 1086. So firmly, 
however, was the less accurate name for 
it established that several local surveys 
of later date have received the name of 
“Domesday,” because they bore some 


resemblance to this great exemplar. 

Much learning and ingenuity have 
been expended in attempts to ascertain 
the date at which Domesday Book was 
removed from its original home in 
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Winchester Castle to the royal palace at 
Westminster, but the question is hardly 
likely to be settled so long as any doubt 
remains as to the date at which the 
central ‘Treasury of the realm was definitely 
established at Westminster. The “ Dia- 
logue concerning the Exchequer,” already 
quoted, speaks of Domesday Book as the 
inseparable companion of the King’s seal in 
the Treasury. Bythe time of Henry III. 
at latest, this invaluable record was cer- 
tainly at Westminster. There is reason to 
believe that, like other books and rolls, 
it occasionally travelled to distant parts 
of the realm, and the Wardrobe Accounts 
of Edward I. specifically mention a pay- 
ment, in January 1301, for waxed canvas, 
cord, and other materials for packing 
“two books of Domesday,” the rolls of 
the Justices of the Forest, and other 
documents, so that they might be sent to 
the King, who was then in Lincolnshire. 

In 1320, asum of 35. 4@. was paid to 
a Londoner, ‘‘for binding and _ newly 
repairing the Book of Domesday, in 
which are contained the counties of 
Essex, Norfolk, and Suffolk,”—-that is to 
say, the smaller of the two volumes. 

At the time of the Great Fire of London, 
the records of the Exchequer were removed 
to Nonsuch for safety, but they were soon 
brought back to the Palace of Westminster. 
There Domesday Book remained for 
many years, in a small room by the side 
of the Tally Court, in a chest protected 
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by three locks, under the charge of the 
Chamberlains of the Exchequer. <A chest 
of very exceptional strength, covered and 
lined throughout with iron, and formerly 


furnished with three locks, is traditionally 
known at the Public Record Office as 
the Domesday Chest. Owing to the 
simplicity of its construction, and the 
absence of any attempt at ornament, 
its date cannot be fixed with certainty. 
It may have been made in the fifteenth 
century, or even earlier. A small com- 
partment in the interior, intended for 
objects of special value, has a fourth lock. 
Externally, the chest measures two feet 
three inches in height by about three feet 
six inches in length, and two feet in 
breadth. 

At some unspecified date, between 
1732 and 1770, Domesday Book was 
removed from the Palace of Westminster 
to the Chapter House of the neighbouring 
Abbey of St. Peter. There both volumes 
were rebound, very unsuitably, in russia 
leather. The old covers were, however, 
religiously preserved. While the metal- 
work on them does not appear to be 
older than the seventeenth century, or at 
most the sixteenth, the solid foundations 
of wood may be of considerable antiquity. 
After the consolidation of the national 
archives, Domesday Book was removed 
to the Public Record Office in 1859, and 
there it remains. Both volumes were 
rebound ten years later by Riviere, in 
dark morocco, ornamented with silver 
rims and bosses. 

The smaller and earlier of the two 
volumes contains four hundred and fifty 
leaves of vellum, measuring about ten 
and a half inches in height by about six 
and a half in width. <A single column of 
writing on each page occupies a space 
measuring generally about nine inches by 
five. There is not, however, much 
uniformity about it. Some lines scratched 
on the vellum for the guidance of the 
scribe have been generally disregarded, 
the number of manuscript lines varying 
from twenty to twenty-eight; and there 
are frequent changes in the style of the 
handwriting. ‘The three main sections of 
the volume are headed respectively : 
“ Exsessa,” “ Norfulc,” and “ Sudfulc.” 

Under each of these counties, it enumer- 

ates successively the lands and the live 

stock of the King, the great ecclesi- 
astical and temporal lords, and the 
lesser tenants who owned no direct 
superior but the King. Red ink is 
used in the headlines of the successive 
pages, and also occasionally in the text 
to emphasize capital letters or names of 
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places. ‘The language throughout is of 
course Latin. 

The larger volume of Domesday 
Book contains three hundred and eighty- 
two leaves of vellum, most of which 
measure fourteen and a half inches in 
height, by nine and three-quarters in 
width. There are usually two columns of 
writing on both sides of the leaf, each 
manuscript line being about four inches 
long. Altogether, this book is much 
neater and more symmetrical than its 
companion. It is not, however, free from 
irregularities. ‘The scratched lines are 
frequently ignored ; there are many inter- 
polations between the manuscript 
lines or in the margin; and the 
writing is in places’ obviously 
cramped, in order to rectify mis- 
calculations of space. ‘There are 
even a few cases in which a whole 
leaf has been inserted. While there 
is no attempt whatever at orna- 
mentation in this businesslike 
volume, red ink has been freely 
employed to facilitate search, as in 
repeating the names of the counties in 
the upper margin, in supplying the names 
of the different hundreds, and in number- 
ing the main paragraphs. More remark- 
able is the use of red ink for horizontal 
strokes drawn through the names of the 
different towns and manors, which are 
written in capital letters. Some names 
are so marked in the smaller volume ; all 
were intended to be so marked in the 
larger one. At first sight, therefore, every 
page appears to bristle with cancellations, 
and it is necessary to observe that the 
object of these strokes was merely to 
catch the eye, like the underlining of 
particular words in modern manuscripts. 

The larger volume has neither title- 
page nor colophon. It was evidently 
constituted by binding together a number 
of separate sections, the arrangement of 
the counties being as follows: ‘‘Chenth,” 
*‘Sudsexe,” ‘‘Sudrie,” ‘ Hantescire,” 
‘**Berrocheshire,” ‘‘ Wiltescire,” ‘‘ Dorsete,” 
“ Summersete,” ‘‘ Devenescire,” ‘ Corn- 
ualge,” ‘* Midelsexe,” ‘ Hertfordscire,” 
“ Bochinghamscire,” ‘‘ Oxenefordscire,” 
““Glowecestrescire,”  ‘‘ Wirecestrescire,” 
“Herefordscire,’’ “Grentebrigescire,” 
“ Huntedunscire,” ‘“ Bedefordscire,” 
““ Northantonescire,” ‘‘ Ledecestrescire,” 
“ Warwicscire,” ‘‘ Statfordscire,” ‘ Scirope- 
scire,” “Cestrescire,”  “ Derbyscire,” 
*‘Snotingehamscire,” ‘‘ Roteland,” ‘ Eur- 
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vicscire,” and “ Lincolescire.” Part of 
the present county of Lancaster is de- 
scribed as belonging to the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, part as belonging to 
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Cheshire. The Domesday Rutland was 
smaller than the actual county of that 
name. On the other hand, Cheshire 
included some parts of the modern 
counties of Flint and Denbigh, and 
Gloucestershire included a considerable 
portion of Monmouthshire. 

Under each county, the lands of the 
King, the bishops, the monasteries, English 
and foreign, the earls and other owners, 
are set out in due order, but without 
the particulars as to live stock given in 
the original returns and copied into the 
smaller volume and the Exeter Domesday. 
In some counties, a list of the landholders, 
in red ink, and a survey of the principal 
town, seem to have been inserted before 
the survey of the King’s lands, to complete 
the work. ‘There is no survey of the City 
of London. ‘The account of the small 
neighbouring town of Westminster may 
be rendered thus : 

‘*The land of St. Peter of Westminster. 
In Osulvestane hundred. In the town 
where the church of St. Peter is situated, 
the abbot of that place holds thirteen and 
a half hides. ‘There is land for eleven 
teams. ‘To the demesne belong nine hides 
and one yard-land. And there are there 
four teams. The villeins have six teams, 
and one more team might be added. 
There are there nine villeins holding a 
yard-land apiece, one villein holding 
a hide, and nine villeins holding half a 
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yard-land apiece, and one cottar hold- 
ing five acres, and forty-one cottars 
paying forty shillings a year for their 
gardens. ‘The meadow is sufficient for 
eleven teams. ‘There is pasture for the 
cattle of the town. ‘There is wood for a 
hundred swine, and there are twenty-five 
houses of the knights of the Abbot and 
other men, who pay eight shillings a year. 
Altogether it is worth ten pounds; it was 
worth a like amount when acquired ; but 
twelve pounds in the time of King Edward. 
This manor was, and is, in the demesne of 
the church of St. Peter of Westminster. 

“In the same town, Bainiard holds 
three hides of the Abbot. There is land 
for two teams, and they are in the demesne, 
and there is one cottar. There is wood 
for a hundred swine. There is pasture 
for the cattle. ‘There are there four 
arpents of vines recently planted. Alto- 
gether, it is worth sixty shillings. It was 
worth twenty shillings when acquired, but 
six pounds in the time of King Edward. 
This land was vested, and is vested, in 
the church of St. Peter.” 

The property thus described, extending 
from the line of Oxford Street to the 
Thames, and from Chelsea to one end 
of Fleet Street, is now one of the most 
valuable, for its size, inthe world. It may 
be noted by the way that no mention is 
made of a royal palace at Westminster, 
and that the vineyards are measured by 
the French arene in preference to the 
English acre. 

Domesday Book is not only “ the first 
known statistical document of modern 
Europe” ; it is also a legal record of the 
highest authority. As far back as the 
reign of Henry I., the Abbot and Convent 
of Abingdon were able to prove by “a 
book of the Treasury” that their manor 
of Lewknor was not in the Hundred of 
Pirton ; and it is clear that the book in 
question was either the larger volume now 
preserved at the Public Record Office, or 
the file of original returns from which it was 
compiled. So again, in the reign of John, 
two litigants cited the survey of 1086, under 
the name of “the Roll of Winchester,” in 
support of their respective claims. It 
would be very difficult to enumerate the 
frequent occasions on which writs were 
issued out of the medizval Chancery 
directing the Treasurer and Chamberlains 
of the Exchequer to furnish extracts from 
TDomesday Book for practical purposes. 
An official extract from it was made as 
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recently as the beginning of 1902, for 
production in evidence before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords. 

In the meantime, historians and 
topographers had made great use of 
Domesday Book for their own purposes. 
An address of the House of Lords in 
June 1767 led the Government to under- 
take the publication of the whole of it. 
Dr. Charles Morton, Under-Librarian of 
the British Museum, was in the first 
instance appointed to direct this national 
work. His idea was to reproduce the 
manuscript by means of movable types 
copied exactly from “the fairest and 
handsomest letters” in the book. Some 
hundred types were accordingly made ; 
but, after a while, the advocates of this 
futile scheme were forced to admit that 
they could not produce real facsimile in 
less than five hundred years. 

A better scheme for reproducing the 
manuscript, by engraving sixteen hundred 
and sixty-four copper plates and printing 
therefrom in black ink and red, was next 
rejected on account of its great cost. 
Then again antiquaries objected to a 
proposal to use ordinary type and extend 
the numerous abbreviations, on the ground 
that such a course would leave too much 
to the discretion of the editor. Finally it 
was resolved to print Domesday Book, 
page by page and line by line, with 
ordinary letters, supplemented by special 
types, each representing one of the 
abbreviations of the manuscript in a 
conventional manner. The actual printing 
was begun in 1770, under the direction of 
Abraham Farley, who, as an officer of the 
Exchequer, had been familiar with the book 
before its transfer to the Chapter House. 
The work was finished in 1783, but the 
indexes were not published until 1816. 

Various sections of Domesday Book 
have from time to time been reprinted 
or translated separately or in_ local 
histories. Eventually, the whole of it was 
reproduced by photozincography, under 
the direction of Sir Henry James, at 
the office of the Ordnance Survey at 
Southampton, within thirteen miles of the 
town where the original was written nearly 
eight centuries before. This edition was 
published between the years 1861 and 
1863, in thirty-three parts, each containing 
the survey of one county or two adjoining 
counties. Students cannot, however, 


dispense with the Index of 1816, which 
applies equally to both the editions. 












HE Bounder was a_ millionaire 
(the money had been made by 
his father from the sale of some 
simple device for curling the hair); he 
was young, he was good-looking. But 
his claim to the consideration of London 
society was the amazing fact that the 
Marquess of Melthorpe’s only sister had 
promised to become his wife; not—as 
the gossips pointed out—zof because the 
Bounder was rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice, nor for other, so to speak, 
secondary reasons, but because in a 
primal and elemental fashion the maid 
loved the man. None, not even the 
Bounder’s female relations, questioned 
the quality or the quantity indeed of 
Fenella’s love, which she wore on _ her 
sleeve, on her lips, and on her eyes 
the prettiest eyes in town. ‘This public 
exhibition of a passion too great to be 
concealed was as a scourge of scorpions 
to Fenella’s people, who made confession 
that the family had never understood 
Fenella, and implied that any attempt to 
do so on the part of outsiders would 
be fatuous, and, indeed, an impertinence. 
Where such a family had failed, what 
person could expect to succeed ? 

Fenella broke the news of her engage- 
, ment to her brother, a gentleman known 
at Eton as “ Petronius.” 

“My dear Fin,” he said slowly, “ you 
cannot possibly marry this-——” 

“Call him a man,” suggested the sister. 
“ Yes, I can—and I shall marry him.” 

‘He is a bounder,” said the marquis, 
with an air of finality. 

“He isn’t,” said Fenella, indignantly ; 
“‘and I shall never speak to you again if 
you are not nice to him.” 

The marquess, under protest, promised 
to be “nice” to the man his sister had 
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chosen. He travelled on the line of least 
resistance ; and he consoled himself by 
reflecting that if he accepted the Bounder 
the world would laugh with him ; if, on the 
other hand, he refused to accord a blessing, 
which in a degenerate age had really no 
social or commercial value, the world 
would laugh a¢ him! Moreover, he was 
deeply attached to his sister. 

Many men were deeply attached to 
Fenella, for the girl had charm; and 
some, including a duke, were suitors ; 
but she refused His Grace most hand- 
somely, and gave herself to the. Bounder. 

The Bounder’s friends said that he was 
dazed at his good fortune. Certainly 
abstraction dimmed his eyes. He sawa 
glorified world lying in the palm of his 
hand, and the vision splendid gave him 
pause. He had often told himself that 
the world was an oyster which a rich man 
could open with his pen; but the oyster, 
he feared, would not contain a pearl, a 
perfect pearl, such as young men, even 
bounders, fashion in their dreams: that, 
the greatest thing, would be denied to 
him, because he had so much. To do 
him justice, it must be added that Fenella, 
had she been a milkmaid, would have 
inspired in him the same _ irresistible 
passion; and Fenella herself had con- 
fessed that her interest in the Bounder 
was kindled at first sight. The other 
men of whom mention has been made 
professed a passion which paled when 
compared with the Bounder’s, because it 
was intermittent. His Grace, for instance, 
was a politician, a sportsman, and a 
dilettante. Fenella was sensible that in 
becoming a duchess she would own a 
one-fifth interest in a duke, and she 
wanted more. “She wants,” said the 
marquess, ‘‘the whole hog, and, by the 
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Lord, she has got him.” ‘The allusion to 
the unclean beast was brutal, but the 
marquess made his meaning clear. 

“The young man is certainly very 
devoted,” an aunt replied, not without a 
sniff, ‘‘and he is rich.” 

The marquess sighed. He was not 
rich ; and because gold at times seemed 
so desirable to him, he had _ trained 
himself to despise it. He felt now that 
the Bounder’s gold would discolour his 
ancient silver. “I wish he were less 
rich,” he said thoughtfully. 

The Bounder sent wonderful presents 
to his beloved—gems of great price, and 
daily offerings of milk-white blossoms. 
‘The engagement ring was a lovely emerald, 
square and flawless (there are few flawless 
emeralds), surrounded by small brilliants. 
The marquess admired it immensely. 

“ But you call the man who chose it 
a bounder,” she pouted. Her brother 
was silent. “And | have heard you say,” 
she continued, “that a bounder remains 
a bounder.” 

“He is a good fellow, Fin,” replied 
the head of the house. 

“As if I did not know that. He is 





one of the very best: honest, loyal, 
strong—all that becomes a man.” 

“ His ties a 

“You object to his ties! Good 
heavens! ‘That one he was wearing 


to-day I—Z knitted.” 

“Tl was speaking of his relations,” said 
the brother. ‘‘ They are——” 

“Don’t say it! I know they are what 
they are—poor dears! You _ needn't 
speak of them at all.” 

“But you must speak /o them,” said 
the marquess. “You are making a 
blunder, Fin. It is kinder to say so now 
than later. Between you and this man 
lies the barrier of a thousand-and-one 
nameless differences ! ” 

** Molehills ! ” 

** Mountains, Fin !” 

** Because you think as you think, you 
must be extra nice to him when he comes 
down to Melthorpe.” 

“Of course. I do—er—respect him.” 

“T should like to box your ears,” said 
Fenella. 

But when she was alone, especially at 
night, her mind brooded_ unpleasantly 
upon the ties which were not of her 
knitting: some loud-voiced cousins, an 
obese uncle who lived at Clapham, some 
prim evangelical spinsters of aunts, who 
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at the first meeting had addressed her as 
“my lady.” The Bounder had such 
sterling affection for these relations! He 
seemed actually proud of the uncle, who 
had been Lord Mayor of London. Well, 
she liked him the better because he was 
loyal to his own people ; and yet—and 





yet Was he really and truly a 
bounder? She could not answer the 
question. ‘The marquess, of course, was 


an authority on the subject, in himself 
a sort of supreme court of appeal. Still, 
he was not the Pope of Rome. ‘Then 
she found herself blushing because she 
suddenly remembered an entry in her 
diary made some months before. “I 
have met a most interesting man” 
(she had written) ; ‘he has head, heart, 
and a fine lean body: but he is—alas! 
a bounder !” 

The horrible word was underscored. 
Yes ; that had been her first impression, 
and as such not without value. <A 
bounder! Now that she knew him and 
loved him, it seemed incredible that 
she should have written him down—a 
bounder! Was love’ blind? Could 
certain great qualities obscure small 
defects ? Possibly. 

Another problem presented itself. Did 
he suspect that he was regarded by some 
hypercritics as a bounder? ‘This nice 
question could not be determined. ‘The 
marquess was of opinion that a bounder 
was no more conscious of his bounds 
than a kangaroo. According to this 
most noble and puissant prince a bounder 
ceased to be a bounder when he was 
dead—and not till then. 





After Goodwood, the Bounder travelled 
to Melthorpe Royal, which lies in the 
Wessex country, not far from the ancient 
town of Sherborne. As he was taking 
his ticket he noticed a very smart young 
woman, who, catching his eye, nodded 
and smiled in a friendly fashion. ‘The 
Bounder lifted his hat, well assured that 
he had met her before, but unable to 
give hera name. At the same moment 
she came forward, holding out her hand. 
“How delightful! You will take care 
of poor little me—won’t you ?” 

The Bounder did not dare to ask 
for her name, and perhaps a sense that 
he ought to know this radiant maiden 
infused his answer with a shade _ too 
much warmth. The girl was so pretty, 


and evidently so accustomed to lip-service, 
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that the Bounder had not the heart to 
be distant. 

Accordingly it came to pass that within 
a few minutes they found themselves alone 
in a carriage, where a discreet guard, with 
a wife and a large family dependent upon 
his discretion, took care that they should 
not be disturbed. ‘The maiden was 
anxious to talk, the man willing to listen, 
hoping that chance would furnish him 
with a clue to her name. For half an 
hour they discussed subjects of current 
interest ; then—without warning—a bolt 
fell from the blue. 

“Have you met,” she asked sweetly, 
“this awful Bounder whom the Melthorpe 
girl insists on marrying ?” 

Undoubtedly the Bounder ought to have 
replied instantly, “‘I am he”; but he 
didn’t. His tongue clave to his mouth, 
and he said nothing. He could not even 
think articulately. The girl was so ob- 
viously a lady, her opinion on the subject 
was as obviously of value. 

“You must have met him,” she con- 
tinued. 


“Yes; I  h-h-have m-m-met_ him,” 
stammered he. 
“So have I,” she continued. “I met 


him at Hurlingham last year, and for my 
life I can’t recall his face or anything 
about him. He must have been very 
commonplace, otherwise I should not 
have forgotten him so easily, because I 
do, as a rule, remember faces. I,” she 
added sweetly, “recognised yours at 
once.” 

“T am commonplace,” said the Bounder 
nervously. He felt that this was an 
idiotic remark, but the girl did not seem 
to think so. 

“Oh no,” she murmured, “ you are not.” 
She eyed him frankly. ‘You have a 
strong face.” She paused, and her cheek 
was tinged with a faint colour. ‘“ A face,” 
she added, ‘‘ that no woman would forget, 
and that every woman would instinctively 
trust—that is why I spoke to you, 
because—now don’t be very angry with 
me—when I first spoke to you I could 
not fita name to your face. It was not 
till we had talked for a quarter of an 
hour that I recalled who you really are.” 

“You know who I am—now ?” 

“Of course. You look incredulous. 
You are Lord Ven. And now tell me 
about the Bounder! What is he like ?” 

“He is not very unlike me.” 

*T can’t believe that.” 
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“It is a fact. 
name.” 

‘Such a dreadful name !” 
young lady. ie 


I am often called by his 


sighed the 
* Poor Fin! 

“She is a friend of yours ?” 

“We are cousins. We used to be 
great friends, but I’ve not seen her for an 
age. She must have changed, because 
the Melthorpe people do give themselves 
airs—don’t they? Melthorpe has a sort 
of I-am-the-potter-ye-are-the-clay look about 
him.” 

“Ye-es,” assented the  Bounder, 
smiling, for he knew that expression. 

“ And they have always been so _ par- 
ticular,” continued the maiden reflectively. 
“Of course the man is offensively rich, 
but Fenella, they tell me, is really in love. 
And she is such a dear that Melthorpe 
has not had the moral courage to forbid 
the banns.” 

“ You would forbid such banns ?” 

“Certainly. $A marriage between 
Fenella and a bounder must prove dis- 
astrous. Surely you agree with me?” 

“From what I know of the man—and 
I may say I know him fairly well—I 
should have thought he could have made 
her happy. You call him a bounder— 


why? He was at Eton and Christ 
Church.” 
“Veneer! There must be common 


deal underneath. I am told that his 
house is furnished in the most outrageous 
taste.” 

‘“His houses were furnished by his 
mother ; and I can conceive ”-——he hesi- 
tated—‘‘ that a man of feeling would not 
like to pitch his mother’s belongings into 
the street merely because they were not 
exactly what he would have chosen 
himself.” 

“‘ How nice of you to put it that way !” 
said the girl, ‘A bounder would never 
look at the matter from that point of 
view.” 

“This bounder does.” 

‘You are his friend, evidently.” 

“I dare say I am too lenient to his 
failings.” 

“ Ah, you admit that he has failings.” 

“ But I have never regarded him as a 
bounder.” 

“The world, our world, says he is. 
And he is; he must be! If he were 
sitting where you are, opposite me, I 
would bet you sixpence that I could pick 
out a dozen flaws—the marks of the beast, 
in fact.” 
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** You could possibly pick out as many 
in me. Is my coat to your fancy? Is 
this ring too gay? Your eyes have 
betrayed censure.” 

She laughed gaily. ‘ But don’t you 
see that you can wear anything, or do 
anything, or say anything. A bounder 
must never offend. Your coat is xot to 
my fancy; and a man should wear no 
jewellery, but you might be, like Ester- 
hazy, ‘all jools from his jasey to his 
dimond boots,’ and people would only 
call you eccentric. Now Fenella’s young 
man never seems to have grasped the 
fact that he cannot lightly indulge his 
fancy even in checks. Do you see?” 

“T think I take you. He may draw 
big cheques, but he must not wear them. 
It must be very easy to be a peer and 
very hard to be a bounder when—when 
you know you are a bounder.” 

“Exactly. Now, if you were this 
particular Bounder and I were my cousin 
Fenella, I am sure that I should worry— 
mind you, you would not know it— 
about your wearing that ring and being 
careless about your clothes, and”-— 
she laughed so mirthfully that her words 
were quite void of offence—“ and your 
boots. 





You really ought to wear 
smarter boots.” 
“They are very comfortable,” said 


the Bounder, looking thoughtfully at his 
square toes, 

“You can afford to be comfortable.” 

“Lady Fenella’s Bounder has, I fear, 
been always rather careless about appear- 
ances.” 

“That plainly proves him a bounder, 
doesn’t it? A bounder, -anxious to be- 
come a gentleman, must consider the 
feelings of others ; he ought to be sensible 
of the necessity of being very careful.” 

“There are two distinct standards, 
then: for the gentleman, and the would- 
be gentleman ?” 

“Of course. How funny that you 
should not know that! ‘That is just where 
the shoe will pinch my poor cousin. She 
is blind now, but when the scales fall 
from her eyes she will mark the blemishes 
in her husband. She will be always 
looking for them. Oh yes, she is making 
a dreadful blunder. I can put myself in 
her place, because I was once tempted to 
marry a sort of golden calf, really a nice 
domestic beast, but ill-bred. And we are 
all paupers, as you know. But I thought 
it out—fairly and squarely—and I con- 
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cluded that I would sooner marry a poor 
gentleman than a rich bounder.” 

“You Jove the poor gentleman?” he 
suggested, 

“T am heart-whole,” she 
“And therefore without bias. 
making a hideous blunder.” 

At parting (she left the train at Salis- 
bury) the Bounder asked for her name. 

* You wretch!” she cried. ‘‘ What an 
actor you are! I am indeed hoist with 
my own petard. However, it is nice of 
you to ask for my name, for it proves 
plainly that I have made an impression. 
Iam Dorothy Dacre. Az revoir!” 


confessed. 
Fenella is 


As the train sped smoothly on through 
the green pastures of Wiltshire the 
Bounder lay back in his luxurious seat 
abjectly miserable and uncomfortable, 
for, astride the camel Fancy, he was 
bumping across a Sahara, a_ burning, 
blinding desert of sand, which an alluring 
mirage had obscured. He saw himself 
as others saw him. Yes, it was true; he 
had never grasped what Miss Dacre 
called a fact: he had never questioned 
his right as an Englishman to please 
himself. In a crass, crude fashion 
he had pleased himself in keeping in- 
violate his mother’s blue satin curtains 
and gilt cornices. He wore a diamond 
ring—not that he cared a_ ha’penny 
for jewellery, but because it was hers. 
He accepted misfits, because he had 
never given his clothes any attention 
at all. ‘Taking, so to speak, stock of 
himself, he became disgusted. “I am 
a bounder,” he confessed. ‘‘ Measured 
by the yardstick of the world I live in 
I am certainly a bounder. I talk and 
laugh too loudly. I take a_ plebeian 
pleasure in life. I have at heart the 
sane and healthy instincts of the—tripper. 
I could be perfectly happy—if Fenella 
were with me—at Margate! I could 
enjoy—with her—bread-and-butter and 
shrimps !” 

Fenella met him at the small station 
which practically belonged to Lord 
Melthorpe, and kissed him quite un- 
affectedly under the grinning gaze of the 
only porter. For a reason obvious to 
the reader the Bounder blushed; and 
Fenella resented the blush. Indeed, the 
sight of it discoloured her own milk-white 
thoughts. She walked off the platform 


with her nose high in the air, and her 
chin cocked at an aristocratic angle. The 
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unhappy Bounder followed humbly and 
meekly. He felt like a bounder, and 
perhaps—the truth will never be known— 
he looked to Fenella like a bounder. 
When he offered to drive, she refused 
him sharply, and, picking up the ribands, 
said abruptly, ‘‘ Where is your mother’s 
ring ?” 

“It’s in 
sheepishly. 

“In your pocket? Good gracious! 
Why did you take it off?” 

The Bounder said that the stone was 
rather large; he did not care to wear 
jewellery—in the morning; he had not 
supposed that such things mattered, but 
—but they did. 

“Put it on at once,” commanded the 
maiden. As they drove through the 
delightful lanes, she eyed him almost 
furtively ; and the Bounder, conscious of 
this sly scrutiny, grew more and more 
uneasy. 

* You 
last. 

ebnem? ” 

“My clothes. They are not as well 
cut, perhaps, as one could wish.” 
“Rubbish! As if I cared. 

thing gone wrong?” 

He hesitated, and his hesitation appealed 
strongly to Fenella, because she knew 
that he was a man to shoulder his burdens 
in silence. 

Her voice was very kind, when she 
whispered : “Tell me, dear. Any trouble 
of yours will surely be cut in half, if you 
share it with me.” 

But he could not give his trouble 
words, and yet withholding the truth from 
the woman who loved him added to his 
burdens. He tried, lamely, to blunt the 
fine edge of the situation with a jest. 

“Coming down,” he said, with a guilty 
laugh, “I had an accounting—struck a 
balance, in short; and—and it was not 
quite satisfactory.” 

“Oh!” 

“You see, Fenella, I have learned what 
the world says about you and me.” 

“ And you care?” 

He marked the note of surprise dying 
away in a diminuendo of disappointment. 
Her profile seemed to him even more 
cleanly cut than usual. If a_ profile 
indicates character, the qualities most 
conspicuous in Fenella were strength, 
delicacy, generosity, and honour. ‘The 
slight emphasis on the pronoun was 


my pocket,” he muttered 


don’t like them?” he said at 


Has any- 
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certainly disdainful. If she, a daughter 
of the ancient house of Melthorpe, did 
not care, why should he? 

“TI suppose, dearest, one cannot quite 
ignore the opinion of the world.” 

His humility annoyed her. She had 
loved in him the primal man, standing 
erect, confronting the world and the flesh 
and the devil with keen, honest eyes. It 
seemed incredible that er lover should 
bend his neck in pitiful interrogation. 
With an effort she changed the current 
of talk into another channel. 

During the week that followed, the 
unhappy Bounder made a sustained effort 
to dress and walk and talk and laugh in 
imitation of the marquess. He faithfully 
understudied that distinguished ornament 
of the peerage, who was kind enough 
to observe that George ‘meant well.” 
Indeed, the peer, lacking a sense of 
humour, was much flattered by the 
Bounder’s deference—the more so, per- 
haps, because heretofore his future 
brother-in-law had not treated his (my 
lord’s) opinions with that respect which 
a nobleman is still able to inspire in a 
commoner. 

“George 7s appreciative,” he remarked 
to Fenella. 

The young lady frowned. 

“We shall make something of George,” 
continued the brother pleasantly; ‘“‘he 
is most extraordinarily intelligent.” 

If extraordinary intelligence be a 
synonym for a lick-penny awe of rank, 
George, assuredly, was entitled to the 
superlative. For love of a woman this 
unhappy millionaire was constrained to 
play the part of parasite and pander. 
As he had always walked upright, it may 
be believed that he made a sorry worm. 

At the end of the week something 
happened. ‘The day had been sultry: 
one of those steaming dog-days which 
leave the body inert and invertebrate, 
whilst stimulating the mind to intermittent 
fits of nervous irritability. Lying at his 
ease in a hammock, reviewing the events 
of the past week, the Bounder was 
sensible that he had been weaving ropes 
out of sand. ‘I am a bounder,” he 
groaned, “and I shall never, never, never 
be a perfect gentleman ; and if I were,” 
he added sotto voce, thinking of the 


marquess’s limited capacity for enjoy- 
ment, “I suppose I should wish to be 
a bounder again.” 

tempestuous 


In _ this mood he was 
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summoned to the tea-table, spread with 
delicate fare beneath a glorious chestnut- 
tree. Crossing the velvety lawn, he idly 
marked the inscription upon the ancient 
sundial : 


‘IL EST L’HEURE DE FAIRE BIEN.” 


To do good. Not to de good. He re- 
flected that in such a pleasant, sweet- 
smelling garden as this it was easy to 
be good, and to feel good. He ap- 
proached the marquess. “ Look here, 
Melthorpe,” he began abruptly — and 
Fenella, had she been present, would 
have marked the old, clear ring in his 
voice, the voice which comes from the 
heart, not from the head—“ would you 
sooner be a fine gentleman, as you are, 
of course, which in your case is a more 
or less inactive condition ? or would you 
rather do fine, gentle things ?” 

The marquess raised his delicate brows. 
“A gentleman does gentle things,” he 
said, in his suave, languid tones. 

“Does he? I am not speaking of a 
gentleman as he ought to be, but of a 
modern gentleman as he is. If Shake- 
speare, for instance, were to revisit this 
planet and go into London society, he 
would be considered a—bounder.” 

“ My dear George- 

“TI have put an extreme case. You 
and I know that the fellow who never 
offends, who always does the correct 
thing, and says the correct thing, and 
wears the correct thing, is an—ape.” 

The peer’s face grew cold. 

“The world,” continued the Bounder, 
“is full of apes. It took countless 
generations to turn apes into men, and 
I suppose it has taken nearly as many 
more to turn men into apes It cannot,” 
he laughed bitterly, “it cannot be done 
in a week.” 

“The heat has—er—affected you, 
George,” said the marquess, sipping his 
iced tea; ‘“‘and, speaking personally, I 
would rather not discuss such topics in 
August.” 

“* 1] est l'heure de fatre bien,” quoted 
the Bounder, and he went away to his 
room. That night he wrote the following 
letter, which was delivered to Fenella at 
breakfast, after the Bounder had _ left 
Melthorpe :— 











“JT cannot marry you,” he began 
abruptly ; “‘and I am sure that you do 
not wish to marry me. For some obscure 
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reason we fell in love with each other. 
That, at least, is unquestionable. To me 
the dawn of our love was the divinest 
revelation. And believe me now that the 
day is dun the glow still lingers, and will 
linger with me to the end. From my 
heart I say that it is better to have loved 
and lost you, than to have loved and won 
any other woman. And yet we cannot 
marry, because I am I and you are you.” 


Fenella did not appear at luncheon, 
but after dinner she told her brother, very 
quietly, that the engagement between 
herself and the Bounder was at an end, 
Lord Melthorpe stroked his moustache to 
conceal a gratified smile. 

“You released him ?” he whispered. 

‘“* He released himself.” 

“ He is a cad—a cad !” 

And the world, when the truth leaked 
out, echoed the brother’s words. The 
Bounder had proved himself a bounder 
by jilting the sweetest girl in England. 


About the middle of September, 
Admiral Dacre and his daughter, Dorothy, 
came to Dorset. Since her mother’s 
death Fenella had played the part of 
chatelaine at Melthorpe: a valuable ex- 
perience, for the mistress of a_ great 
establishment holds keys which unlock 
doors other than those of linen closets. 
Moreover, she had taken pride and 
pleasure in the performance of her duties, 
working to such good purposes that more 
than one maiden was heard to declare 
that the marquess was likely to remain a 
bachelor, because he had the comforts of 
marriage with none of its pains and 
penalties. Since the breaking of her 
engagement, however, interest in her 
household had steadily waned, and the 
marquess, who could view with calm eyes 
and unwrinkled brows plagues and famines 
and wars, began to grow cross. It being 
a substantial part of his creed that a wise 
man should never do for himself what 
another may do for him, he courteously 
entreated his cousin to read the Riot Act 
to Fenella. 

“You have not been here for some 
time,” he observed, “and you must mark 
a great change for the worse. The oil 
of personal attention is lacking. Say the 
word in season, like a dear good girl.” 

Dorothy shrugged her shoulders, pouted, 
and promised to obey. As a matter of 


fact she had already made up a mind 











FENELLA’S 


much stronger than her pretty body that 
Fenella was in need of advice; but she 
took pains to prove to her kinsman that 
she was undertaking a difficult and delicate 
task. 

The marquess nodded and smiled. 
“Tf you can exorcise the spectre of that 
confounded bounder, I’ll—well, you'll see 
what I’ll do.” 

Dorothy confessed to herself that she 
was a wee bit afraid of that haunted 
room, Fenella’s mind—a room, as she 
knew, kept locked night andday. Having 
plenty of pluck, and only the modern 
maiden’s modicum of reverence, she 
resolved to burst in, breaking the lock, 
if necessary, and shattering the bolts. 
Violence is the favourite weapon of the 
young. 

* Fenella,” she said that same night, 
as soon as they were alone together, 
“you are a fool.” 

“Suffer me gladly, then.” 

“T won’t. Look here: I like to go 
fast and straight at my fences. There is 
a big fence between us, and I’m going 
to jump it—now. You are eating your 
heart out for a man not fit to marry your 
maid. ‘There—I feel much better.” 

“ Have you seen this man ?” 

**T met him once.” 

““ How—how did he impress you ?” 

The words came slowly. Dorothy’s 
quick wits apprehended their virtue. She 
had jumped her big fence cleanly, landing 
without “ pecking ” on firm ground. 

“He did not impress me at all, which 
is against him.” 

“Or against... you.” 

“True, but I flatter myself that I know a 
good face when I see it. ‘There is a man— 
well, never mind. What is the matter?” 

Fenella had left her chair, and was 
crossing the room. She unlocked a desk, 
and took from a drawer a photograph, 
which she placed in Dorothy’s hand. ‘“ Is 
not that a good face?” she asked quietly. 

Had she looked at Dorothy, Fenella 
would have marked a blush, a flaming 
crimson wave which flowed and ebbed 
upon Miss Dacre’s cheeks. 


“Ts not that a good face?” she 
repeated. 
“Yes,” replied Dorothy quickly: “an 


admirable face —a face one could never 
forget. Did—did Lord Ven give it to 
you, dear?” 

“Lord Ven?” 

“T met him a few weeks ago; we 


BOUNDER. 


travelled together from Waterloo to 
Salisbury, on a Saturday, seven weeks ago.” 
Fenella smiled: dates are not always 
remembered. ‘ ‘This ”— Dorothy looked 
very tenderly at the portrait—‘“ does not 
flatter him a bit; he has a better face. 

. Eh? What? Not Lord Ven at all! 
Who—who is it ?” 

The girls were standing 
other. 

“The man,” replied Fenella, ‘for 
whom you say I am eating my _ heart 
out ; the man to whom I was engaged: 
George if 

“No, no; it can’t be. 
travelled with.” 

“Lord Ven has been shooting in 
Somaliland for the last ten months. He 
is small, dark, almost bald, and stammers.” 

“*Small, dark, bald, and stammers,’” 
repeated Miss Dacre. ‘Why, you have 
described exactly your own—— Good 
heavens! I see it all. The two men 
were introduced to me at the same time 
and place, and I confounded their names. 
Then I did travel with your——” 

“With George,” said Fenella coldly. 
“ He came here just seven weeks ago last 
Saturday.” 

“Then he ¢s a bounder,” cried Dorothy 
fiercely ; “he passed himself off to me as 
Lord Ven. Only a rank outsider would 
have done that.” 

“TI don’t believe it,” said Fenella. 

Dorothy sat down. She was innately 
and by careful training an honest girl. 
How had this blunder arisen? Word by 
word the truth came home to her, bringing 
shame, perplexity, and remorse. 

“Ts it true,” she demanded, ‘‘that e 
broke the engagement? It is? Do you 
think he learned to care--for somebody 
else ?” 

“I will show you his letter to me,” said 
Fenella. 

Dorothy read it and re-read it, sighing. 

“You called me a fool just now,” said 
Fenella. “Perhaps I am a fool, but I 
have always been greatly affected by 
certain things—my—my ideals, in short. 
I fell in love with George because of all 
the men I had met he was the most 
honest and unselfish. I was tired—tired 
of the men cut to pattern—the men like, 
yes, like poor Melthorpe. We are brother 
and sister, we have lived together ; but I 
do not know him, he does not know me. 
He is a marquess, nota man. I cannot 
tell you what the man thinks upon any 
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subject of current interest. On every- 
thing, around everything, is his coronet. 
You understand ?_ Even J, his sister, can- 
not say what he is, only what he represents ; 
and he is representative of much that 
I hold dear. Now Melthorpe and _ his 
friends are always computing, at compound 
interest, how much the world owes them, 
and how much they owe themselves ; it 
does not enter into their heads to try and 
compute what they owe others. Melthorpe 
is a good landlord. Yes; why? Because 
it is a tradition of our house. Does he 
concern himself with the welfare of one 
single soul off his estates? Not he! He 
is strictly honourable, refined, cultured, 
polite,—why shouldn’t he be? And his 
friends are like him—Laodiceans, all of 
them. Hot—yes; for the pleasures of 
life, but lukewarm in regard to its pains. 
Now, George was utterly different: he 
was keen about sport, far keener than 
Melthorpe, but he was always sacrificing 
his hunting and shooting because—be- 
cause others had claims upon his time 
and money. And he did unconventional 
things, not caring a farthing for appear- 
ances. He did cut a poor figure before 
our world, but I should like to have the 
recording angel’s opinion of him. And 
then—and then 2 

“ Yes, Fin.” 

“He changed,” she continued; and 
the pathetic droop in her tender voice 
brought tears to Dorothy’s eyes. “ He 
changed. “He came here after Goodwood, 
and I could see that he was beginning to 
think of himself. He took Melthorpe as 
his medel—Melthorpe, who is the child 
of the centuries! He proved himself to 
be what Melthorpe had called him—a 
bounder. He made it plain to me—me, 
the woman who loved him—think of it! 
—that I had chosen an ape. And when 
he realised what he had done, he wrote 
that letter and went away. I let him go 
without a word.” 

She covered her face, so that the other 
might not see her quivering lips and wet 
eyes. And as she sat in silence, hopeless 
and forlorn, a great temptation came to 
the woman at her side. Dorothy had 
listened eagerly to the description of the 
man whose portrait lay in her hand. 
avery spoken word echoed in her own 
heart. She had told none of that too 
brief journey from Waterloo to Salisbury ; 
the name of the man had not passed her 
lips. But his face, the tones of his voice, 








his virile gestures, his kind laugh, had 
lingered inher memory. She had plunged 
a knife into him, and he had not winced. 
And who knew better than she what salve 
to apply to the wound she had made? 
Sooner or later they must meet. And 
if she kept her counsel now, then she 
might speak. If she spoke now, silence 
must be her portion hereafter. 

“T am glad you rode fast and straight 
at your fence,” she heard Fenella say. 
“It is a comfort to me that you are on 
my side of it.” 

Fast and straight ! 

“It is easy to ride straight,” said poor 
Dorothy, with a sob in her throat. 
“Listen, Fin. I am responsible for this 
trouble. I poured henbane into his ears. 
Yes, dear, you are a fool; only the un- 
loved are wise. Why, don’t you see that 
he went away because he tried to perform 
a miracle, and failed? He became an 
ape to please, not himself, but you. And 
he read and misinterpreted the disgust in 
your eyes. The poor fellow thought you 
were angry because he had failed; you 
were heartsick because you thought he 
had succeeded. And I—I, doyou hear P— 
—told him that you would like him cut to 
pattern. I told him to his face that he 
was a bounder. I told him, thinking of 
course that he was Lord Ven, that you 
were making a hideous blunder. And all 
the time I was making the blunder. I 
changed his point of view, you see, or 
rather obscured it, and that changed his 
character. And when he found out that 
I was your cousin, I’ve no doubt that he 
jumped to the conclusion that you felt 
as I did. And you don’t; and nor do I 
now. You want him as he is. Well, 
you must write to him to-morrow.” 

Fenella laughed. 

“ To-night,” she said. 

Dorothy kissed her. As she was cross- 
ing the corridor which led to her room, 


she met the marquess, candlestick in, 


hand, interrogation on his brow. 

“You have been speaking to Fin?” he 
observed ; then he marked her heightened 
colour and the shadows in her eyes. “1 
fear,” he added politely, “that the result 
has not—er—justified our expectations.” 

“It has surpassed mine. She is writing 
to her lover.” 

“What? The Bounder?” 

“Yes,” she sighed, “the Bounder. I 
wish, Melthorpe, that Heaven would send 
me just such another—bounder.” 
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INDIA AND THE CORONATION. 





THE MAHARAJAH OF JAIPUR; THE MAN AND HIS DOMINIONS. 


BY IAN MALCOLM, M.P. 


IA Distinguished Guest. 


N the grand pageant which will ac- 
company the Coronation of King 
Edward VII. a great object-lesson 

will be provided for the people of England 
and of the Empire. ‘The Metropolis itself, 
breathing an all-pervading atmosphere of 
loyalty, will endeavour to eclipse its 
former hospitalities to the guests of our 
Sovereign and of the nation. Foreign 
princes will be recognised and acclaimed ; 
popular generals and statesmen will re- 
ceive the ovations which they so well 
deserve. But the spectacle which is to 
make the British pulse beat most strongly 
will be more stirring than any of these 
outbursts of courtesy or gratitude : namely 
upon the occasion when the Empire 
passes, in the persons of its noblest sons, 
down the broad streets and crowded 
thoroughfares of London. 

When we read, we whose duty keeps 
us at home year in and year out, of the 
events ordinary and extraordinary which 
go to make up the daily life of India 
or of Australia or of Canada, we note, 
but pass by, the news as having but the 
remotest relation to ourselves and our 
own affairs. India may be devastated by 
plague and famine ; the capital of Canada 
may be burned out by fire; Australia 
may be in travail as the birth of Federa- 
tion is approaching; the West Indies 
may be ruined by the policy of bounties ; 
but to none of these things do we pay 
the tenth part of the attention that we 
devote to a Derby winner or a Chester- 
field speech. Why is it? We are all 
Imperialists in more than name ; proud 
of our Empire in more than theory. Yet, 
from the days of our childhood, we are 
better taught in and learn more of European 
history and geography than of our own 
great possessions over-sea; and _ this 
habit of studying our next-door neighbours 
with a microscope tends to blind our 





vision and dull our perception of things 
farther afield. 

3ut there is another reason for this 
indifference : it is the want of contact, 
of intimacy, with the personalities who 
help to drive our great machine of Empire. 
Thousands have seen the German 
Emperor who never saw Sir Wilfred 
Laurier ; and to them Germany is a more 
living thing than Canada. ‘The prominent 
figures in French politics move across our 
daily stage until we feel we know them. 
Paris is so close to us, and French 
politics are so human; but we cannot 
feel that we have the same introduction 
to Mr, Barton and the other ministers 
who are the strength of Australia. So 
also with India: although the vivid 
personality of the present Viceroy has 
gained for that splendid Dependency a 
greater audience in England than it has 
ever had before, how few of us feel that 
we know “‘at home” the native potentates, 
the rulers of lands larger than England, 
who will swell the triumphal procession 
in the Coronation pageant ! 

It is to help, if only a little, to some 
knowledge and appreciation of one of our 
Coronation guests from India that this 
paper is written. 

The Maharajah of Jaipur is coming 
over to represent the Rajput community 
at the Coronation. A man of some forty- 
five or fifty years of age, who has governed 
his enormous territories for over twenty 
years with justice and generosity ; leading 
his people by example and by precept 
along the path of progress, without foisting 
upon them those Western ideas which 
have so often proved the stumbling-block 
of Eastern peoples. He is a devout 
Hindoo, and knows no syllable of English: 
in other words, his whole tradition is 
against crossing the seas, and his con- 
venience will be greatly diminished by 
sojourning in a land of strange speech. 
Yet, as he himself said to me, “ ‘These 
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The Sun-God, 


things must not weigh with me when my 
King-Emperor invites me to his Corona- 
tion ; and I hope to prove by my conduct 
now and hereafter to my people that a 
Rajput, even if he crosses the ocean, 
may yet be an upright Hindoo whilst he 
does his duty as a vassal of the British 
crown.” Such is the Maharajah of Jaipur: 
an enlightened man and a sympathetic 
ruler, adored by his subjects throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. His 
passion is philanthropy in all its various 
forms; and he looks forward, if time 
permits during his visit, to seeing all that 
can be shown him of life in the poorer 
parts of London, of our hospitals, and 
our University and Public School settle 
ments. 

It was my good fortune during a recent 
visit to India to see much of the efforts 
of native princes to’ alleviate and remove 
the terrors of plague and famine which 
frequently devastate their dominions ; but 
I hope I shall not be deemed invidious if 
I say that, in this respect, Jaipur seemed to 
me infinitely the best organised. Again, to 
show the power of this man to enthuse his 
subjects and to infuse something of his own 


energy and character into their natures, the 
Jaipur Army ‘Transport Corps is a marvel 
of usefulness. For not only is the whole 
corps always ready to start for a campaign 
at three hours’ notice to any part of the 
Indian Empire ; not only has it achieved 
the foremost reputation for efficiency and 
grit in all the recent frontier campaigns ; 
but also in time of famine it has performed 
prodigies of endurance as an ambulance 
corps spread all over the wide territories 
of Jaipur—collecting the feeble, feeding 
the aged, and burying the dead. And 
so one could go on through the various 
departments of his State, but the refrain 
is always the same: a veritable Strafford, 
his motto is ‘Thorough ”—an earlier form 
of the popular catchword, “ National 
Efficiency.” 

Yet, with it all, the people do not feel 
that their ruler has lost touch with them 
and their traditions through — having 
assimilated something of the teaching of 
the West. The following story of my 
arrival in his capital, under circumstances 
somewhat unusual, but at a most interest- 
ing moment, will show the most casual 
reader that in this advanced community 
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The Maharajah of Jaipur. 
Photo by Johnston & Hoffmann, India. 
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there remains much of the medizvalism 
and splendour of the gorgeous East. 


Il—The Coral City. 


I know not how many days or miles I 
had travelled; the spirit was weary and 
the flesh was weak. ‘Through rolling 
deserts of yellow sand had I come ; where 
naught could thrive but the aggressive 
cactus, naught live but the wild camel 
roaming solitary and supercilious over the 
plain. Here and there a horseman ; now 
and again a straw-built wigwam, surrounded 
by a thorn zareba to protect the inmates 


were the denizens of the desert, under a 
pitiless sun blazing out of a cloudless sky. 

But, in the twinkling of an eye, and as 
if the land had been charmed by the 
touch of a fairy’s wand, the scene changed ! 
The broken rocks were transformed into 
mountains, castle-crowned ; the wildetness 
blossomed as the rose, and the thirsty 
channels ran with living water. Beneath 
the shade of countless trees the cattle 
browsed in plenty, and in the green rice- 
fields the wise old paddy-bird stalked his 
way in peace. And, as I drew nearer, 
the atmosphere became rose-coloured ; 
the sky lightened from sapphire to 

















A processional elephant. 


from the beasts of prey that roam abroad 
by night. Not that such quarry would 
have satisfied any ordinary beast; for 
emaciation by famine was the one feature 
common to all things human in_ that 
wilderness. Old men _ tottering upon 
spindle shanks that could scarce support 
even their wizened frames ; women, young 
and old, haggard and hollow-eyed, stooping 
beneath the miserable bundle of sticks 
which once they carried with swinging 
gait upon an upright head ; and, saddest 
of all, poor pinched little children whose 
naked brown skin seemed to be stretched 
over nothing but ribs and _ shin-bones 
which obtruded themselves with heart- 
rending persistency upon the gaze. Such 


turquoise, and in the distance I saw the 
Coral City of my childhood’s dream. 
‘There was the great city wall looming 
beyond the trees, its straight line broken 
by turret and bastion and noble gateway ; 
there the tall minaret piercing the sky; 
and there—rising in oriental splendour— 
the seven storied Palace of the Prince 
and the Temple of the Winds. And the 
colour of this distant vision was coral— 
soft as the pink heart of a sea-shell, tender 
as the blush of the first spring rose. 

From afar I could hear the strange 
humming of the Persian wheels, like the 
sound of children’s voices in the distance, 
and the creak of the bullock-carts as they 
toiled along the dusty road. Closer I 
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came, and noticed the gatherings at the 
roadside wells : of women, close-shrouded 
in blood-red draperies, through whose 
diaphanous folds glinted heavy silver 
ornaments upon neck and arm; and of 
stalwart white-clad men, girt about with 
shield and curved sword. Camel after 
camel passed me; gaily decked horses, 
and a couple of elephants with festive 
trappings upon their backs; all wending 
their way to the city of Jaipur. ; 

“What means this sudden commotion,” 
thought I—‘‘this glad 


the broad white highway, flanked on either 
side by a raised pavement, beyond which 
rose the stately facade of coral-coloured 
stone, with its top line of fretted tracery 
and fair design stretching as far as eye 
could see. Beneath this sumptuous struc- 
ture, and in its shade, sat merchants of 
every trade and dealers in every ware. 
All bathed in the generous evening sun- 
shine, each colour of the rainbow danced 
and wantoned in the light ; cottons and 
calicoes, red, mauve, and citron ; silver 

turbans and golden shoes ; 





and gorgeous pilgrimage 
toward the city gates?” 
And again I paused to 
make inquiry of a knot 
of peasants, who, with 
striped bundles upon their 
backs, plodded cheerfully 
along in my _ direction. 
Lowly saluting the Sahib, 
without a trace of aught 
more humbling — than 
deference to a stranger, 
a noble Rajput made 
reply: “We go, Chief- 
tain, to the City; for 
to-morrow is the Sun 
Festival, the feast-day of 
the Rajputs, Sons of the 
Solar race. Even now, 
our Father the Sun _ has 
burst the iron bonds of 
winter, and waxes in 
power and majesty from 
day to day. Come with 
us, Sahib, and we will 
show you the worship 
and adoration offered to 
our Life-giver, the Sun.” 
So kindly were these 
things spoken, so friendly 
their spirit, that my will 








green vegetables; brass 
and earthen _ vessels ; 
garish toys and pictures, 
all combined to dazzle 
the eye as they lay 
exposed for sale to the 
silent-footed throng that 
jostled past. With such 
a foretaste of life within 
these walls, what wonder 
that I dreamed of the 
morrow, as I lay down 
in the Serai with my 
friends, in fullest ex- 
pectation that, at last, 
my fond picture would 
be realised of the Middle 
Ages returned, and of 
Chivalry triumphant ! 
Nor had I long to 
wait ; for, before the first 
glimmer of the dawn, 
Jaipur was all astir, From 
the crenelated walls pea- 
cocks gleamed like jewels; 
green parrots screamed 
as they flew from the 
housetops to the trees ; 
and a blue cloud of 
pigeons circled and settled 
in the city square. Soon 
the streets became a 








and my words went forth 
together in acceptance of 
so unsought an invitation. 
And thus it came about that, with a flock 
of tinkling goats and a sheep or two, I 
and my newly found friends passed 
together beneath the central gateway 
into the Fairy Land. 

3y this time it was evening, and the 
rays of the setting sun flooded the walls 
and houses of Jaipur with a light like that 
when the ocean plays upon a coral reef ; 
turning her white roads into marble and 
her buildings into wiewx-rese brocade. 
Never shall I forget that summer evening ; 


A water-carrier. 


moving mass of colour ; 
purple and red and yellow 
flowed like a living tide between coral 
banks. The great day had dawned, 
whereon the Sun-God was to be carried 
in procession from his dwelling-place, high 
upon the hill without the city, attended 
by his direct descendant the Maharajah of 
Jaipur, with all the dazzling court of Rajput 
noblemen and all the pomp and circum- 
stance of State. To greet their Divinity 
the people had assembled from near and 
far: even now some were arriving, travel- 
stained and footsore, from distant provinces 
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of the land, whilst others jolted up the 
paved roadway in bullock waggons, or 
lumbered into the capital on camel or on 
elephant. Soon every point of vantage 
was occupied ; the flat roofs of the houses 
on the route shone with the varied 
draperies of the women, chattering and 
excited ; the stone side-walks heaved with 
serried rows of stalwart figures, many of 
them carrying little children astride upon 
their heads to see the passage of the God 
in his silver car. ‘The main road was 
cleared .by the red-coated soldiery, but 


Maharajah had left the Palace and the 
procession was close upon us. First 
came a mighty trotting elephant, his head 
all painted like peacock’s eyes and_butter- 
fly’s wings; across his brow hung a 
triangular piece of silver armour, and his 
back was covered with a rich scarlet cloth 
which almost hid his legs from sight. 
He carried four naked figures, all thickly 
smeared with yellow ochre from top to 
toe; these were the Palace dwarfs and 
fakirs, whose duty it was to remove or 
crush any obstacle that might threaten to 

















At the gates. 


not before vehicles of all descriptions, 
loaded with bright little green and spangled 
nautch-girls, or with soberly clad Western 
tourists, had been scattered to the side 
streets like chaff before this military wind. 

A few minutes more and the procession 
would arrive; on their proud chargers 
late comers clattered through the Palace 
gate to join the gay cavalcade ; policemen 
gesticulated, shouting frantically ; pariah 
dogs fought, and a loose Brahminy bull 
cantered headlong down the empty road- 
way. At last the salute of guns boomed 
out; the festival had begun, for the 


block the royal road. Close behind them 
followed a row of ten more elephants, 
stretching right across the route, all 
similarly painted and gorgeously appar- 
elled; each carried a different-coloured 
saddle-cloth, a silver or a gold howdah, 
and a massive tiara of silver bound across 
his forehead. Then came the Horse 
Artillery, a noisy if not a very formidable 
section of the State defences, supple- 
mented by an irregular camel corps in 
green and yellow tunics, armed to the 
teeth with sword and shield, and carrying 
long country-made guns, said to fire ball 
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cartridge of prodigious size. Then the 
royal stud ; at its head a dealer’s brake, 
drawn by eight magnificent chestnuts, 
and behind it some forty chargers capari- 
soned in purple and silver and scarlet and 
gold, each led by a couple of old retainers 
from the Palace. The band followed: a 
strange assortment of wandering musicians 
armed with instruments of phenomenal 
proportions and abnormal weight. ‘They 
did not make much sound—indeed, there 
was nothing audible but the melancholy 
throbbing of the tom-tom ; still they made 
a brave show, with their escort of standard- 
bearers, each bending under the burden 
of a banner which displayed the national 
five-coloured flag. 

And now the excitement had reached 
its height ; for, thus heralded by cavalry 
and music, and surrounded by a cloud of 
priests and followers waving pennants and 
fans and feathers, the God drew nigh: a 
silver image seated in a canopied silver 
shrine, which flashed in the flood of 
sunlight like a temple of burnished gold. 
Drawn by four snow-white oxen, with 
horns painted to match the green velvet 
of the car, the giver of light and life to 
every Rajput wended his royal way amid 
the ecstatic salutations of the faithful. In 
the rear followed a rabble of foot soldiers 
in puce-coloured uniforms, carrying cross- 
bow or jezail, sword or dagger, powder- 
horn or quiver, each as his fancy dictated. 
More elephants, more camels, more 
attendants; another batch of riding-horses, 
smothered in velvets and feathers and 
armour; a brass band in red flannel; a 
company of green-coated infantry ; and 
then—then, the individual whose untiring 
efforts for his people well merit the 
magnificent ovation which he received. 

In a high barouche, dressed in purple 
velvet and resplendent with jewelry, 
clasping the huge sword of State between 
his hands, sits the Maharajah of Jaipur, 
the most impressive figure in this medizval 
pageant. The troops present arms with a 
rattle : the crowd cheers, and the band of 
each battalion blares out “God save the 
King” as he passes down the street, 
gravely saluting the multitude on either 
hand. Here was the Father of his people 
indeed: a ruler who, with boundless 


energy and a_ bottomless purse, has 
combated Famine in a way which has 
endeared him beyond all expression to 
his faithful subjects. Blessed with great 
riches, the savings of a frugal sovereign 
during long years of fatness, he has poured 
them out like water to alleviate the 
sufferings and arrest the misery which the 
lean years since 1897 have brought with 
them ; and moreover, of his bounty, he 
has presented to the Government of India 
the princely sum of £200,000, to found 
the nucleus of a Famine ‘Trust Fund, to 
be an emergency Treasury against the evil 
days that the future may have in store. 
To this man, then, all honour was due, 
and was abundantly paid, as, with his 
bodyguard of Rajput noblemen—a blaze 
of colour—he closed the pageant of the 
Sun; for, in his person, the rays of life 
and of beneficence radiated upon the just 
and the unjust in a manner worthy of his 
divine origin and fresh in the memory of 
his grateful people. The air resounded 
with their cheers, and the vibration of their 
blessings must have pierced the vault of 
heaven itself. 

“What greeting will our Rajah find 
when he has crossed the sea and reaches 
England, to lay the loyalty of the Rajputs 
at the foot of the throne of the great 
King-Emperor ?” Such was the question 
put to me by my eager friends, as the 
procession broke up and we found our- 
selves once more surging in the rainbow 
sea. It was not a difficult question for an 
Englishman to answer, and my assurances 
more than satisfied them, even if they did 
not compensate altogether for the risks and 
perils which the native ever associates 
with a journey far from his native land. 

With these words we parted, my com- 
panions andT. ‘Together we had watched 
a ceremony instinct with beauty and rich 
with local significance ; and now we went 
our several ways, — they, intent on 
reaching the deserted City of Amber by 
nightfall, in order to pay their vows at 
daybreak before the shrine of Kali on the 
morrow ; whilst I remained behind alone, 
to drink more deeply at this fascinating 
well of native life, and to bask a little 
longer in the beauty of the Coral City of 
Jaipur. 
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The King in his motor-car. 
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N the early years of the “ sixties,” 
at the commencement of the decade 
of ugliness and utility, the Prince 

Charming of Europe took his place upon 

the steps of the throne of Great Britain, 

and the eyes of all men and women 
turned to him, wondering how he would 
use the great power that had come into 
his hands, how he would mould Society, 
which looked to him as its leader. ‘The 
younger generation waited to take a cue 
in manner, in dress, in amusement from 
the young Prince of Wales; the elders 
hoped and believed that the sunny boy- 
hood, the graver time at the universities, 
the influence of the Prince Consort and 
of such men as his old friend Dean 

Stanley, would bear full blossom in the 

man, 

When he assumed his position as the first 
gentleman of Europe the Prince had but 
just stepped across the boundary between 
youth and manhood ; there was a ripple 
on his flixen hair, and down on cheek 
and lip. He looked the ideal lover, as 
he was, for he had given his heart 
already to the Princess Alexandra, the 
gracious Queen of to-day. Society lay 
in its entrenched camps round the great 
political families, and its barriers were as 
yet unbroken. ‘The Man in the Street 
laughed and quoted ‘take care of 
Dowb,” when the army was mentioned, 
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but the coming of Cardwell had as yet 
not been dreamed of. Mayfair knew of 
the City as a place where money was 
made, where aldermen gorged, where 
stockbrokers danced on each other’s hats, 
and whence guinea-pig directors came back 
with their whiskers badly singed. ‘A 
gentleman may brew, but he may not 
bake,” was still quoted comfortingly. 
Men who had French cooks ate what- 
ever their chefs chose to give them, until 
the doctor ordered a milk and gruel diet ; 


hostesses who could not afford a man 
trained in the kitchen of the Reform 
gave “diners & la Russe” and got in 


their entrées from the pastry-cook’s, and 
the grocer who hired himself out to wait 
was still a melancholy fact. Ministers 
ate fish dinners at Greenwich at the hour 
when we now take afternoon tea, and the 
gilded youth of the universities threw hot 
potatoes at each other on boatrace nights. 

John Leech and Frith have recorded 
on canvas and paper the coats and hats, 
the garibaldi bodices, the  crinolines 
and side-spring boots which were worn 
in those days, and Sothern caricatured 
the swell of the period. Lord Palmerston 


was never portrayed without a_ twig 
in his mouth, and declared that if 
Maidstone had not been ‘‘got at” he 


would have owned a Derby winner in 
60; the Duke of Beaufort had led a 
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revival of coaching; but prize-fighters 
were still heroes, and at magistrates’ 
dinners the abolition of cock-fighting 
was spoken of with regret. It was by 
no means necessary for the governor of 
a colony to take out with him brains 
in his own head; wags still affected to 
believe that Australia was colonised from 
Botany Bay, and in the States of America 
fermenting into civil war groups of 
hundreds had not yet crystallised into the 
aristocracies of the great cities. 
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Hospital Fund” ; and no great scientific 
discovery has been made, no crusade 
against disease undertaken, no_ national 
exploring expedition has been sent forth, 
that the King has not shown a keen 
interest in the work or venture. Whether 
it be listening to Marconi explaining 
his system of telegraphy, or going carefully 
through the plans of a great hospital to 
be built under his immediate direction, 
or saying ‘‘God-speed” to the officers 
of an Antarctic expedition on the deck 





‘*He looked the ideal lover, as he was.” 


The record of the life of His Majesty 
in the serious social history of the com- 
munity during the past forty years is 
the record of good work done, and of 
great charitable and beneficent move- 
ments led or encouraged by the man 
nearest to the throne on which sat the 
widowed Queen. Historians, when they 
tell how in the last years of the nineteenth 
century the maintenance of the hospitals 
ceased to depend upon the charity of 
the possessors of large fortunes, and was 
undertaken by the nation at large, will 
write the story of ‘King Edward’s 


of their vessel, or presiding at a meeting 
of the governors of a great Institute, the 
King during the past forty years has 
always been on the crest of the on- 
coming wave of science and charity, and 
to the men of brains and energy, authors, 
inventors, explorers, the pioneers of the 
day, he has shown marked favour. 

Society has followed. ‘The barriers 
have not been assaulted, the carmagnole 
has not been danced in Curzon Street ; 
but the garrison have opened the gates 
and have come into the open. It has 
become fashionable to have brains, and 
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‘*Nowadays a host cracks a little joke with a duchess, instead of bowing to the ground, 
as he hands her to her carriage.” 


to do something as well as to be some- 
body. ‘The pinch of falling rents and 
rising taxes have sent the clever younger 
sons of great families to make money 
under the shadow of St. Paul’s, the makers 
of governments look to Capel Court for 
young men of name and talent to fill 
the gaps in Cabinets, and the elder sons 
of Peers band together to refuse political 
extinction on the crimson benches of the 
Upper House; but, apart from money- 
making and politics, the Society of to-day 
interests itself in serious movements to 
an extent that the Society of our fathers 
and grandfathers did not. Great names 
are not only ornaments to adorn circulars 
of charities—the bearers of them take an 
active share in the management; and 
the young man of the moment who is 


going to succeed in Society must not 
only play a good game of Bridge and 


ride straight to hounds, but must be able 
as well to organise a county charity, and 
to talk intelligently of the electrical possi- 
bilities of to-morrow. Great intellect has 
always been a passport into the inner 


circles, when the possessors of it have 
kept their coats brushed and possessed 
company manners, and the feet of all the 
men of genius of to-day have trodden 
the carpets of Marlborough House ; but 
the man who brings only riches and 
intelligence and not birth or genius down 
into the arena to-day had far better, if he 
wishes the doors of great houses to be 
opened to him, endow hospitals and help 
charities than build palaces or buy the 
prospective winner of the Derby. 

As with the men of Society, so with 
the women. In the middle classes the 
women who work have asserted them- 
selves. It is the age of the lady secre- 
tary and journalist, the type-writer and 
the telephone girl ; and the leaders of the 
movement are amongst the great ladies 
of England. ‘To bring into an organisa- 
tion the women who work at the small 
farming industries, or to edit a magazine, 
are held to be worthy interests for the 
wives of great nobles. Limits, however, 
have been set to the incursion of Society 
into the marts and the industries, and the 
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King’s pleasure in this matter will be 
enforced by the giving or withholding by 
the Lord Chamberlain of invitations to 
Court. Brewers may become _ barons, 
editors baronets ; a duke may say, “ You 
should have a few shares in my company ” ; 
but a marchioness must not whisper, 
“What is the next article?” 

‘The manner of the British gentleman 
of to-day is formed upon the manner of 


the King when he goes amongst his 
friends—the genial, easy, unaffected 


bearing and speech of a man of the world 
at home amidst any surroundings. No 
man has ever been impertinent to the 
King—no man could be. ‘The haughty 
nobleman of the early Victorian era has 
gone out of date. The King has shown 
that dignity is not Aauteur, and that a 
perfect bearing is not obtained by lessons 
from a “ master of deportment.” Nowa- 
days a host cracks a little joke with a 
duchess as he says goodbye to her, instead 
of bowing to the ground as he hands her 
to her carriage. The blustering  rake- 
hells, the men who rushed to the other 
extreme in their protest against dancing- 
master manners, have vanished ; there was 
no place for them in the circle around a 
Prince who took “moderation” as a 
watchword. ‘The very phrase ‘fas drunk 
as a lord” is going out of circulation. 


The manners of the English gentleman of 


to-day are the manners of the gentlemen 
of Europe. ‘The happy, open-air manner 
has been learned by our neighbours in 
the polo pavilions at Hurlingham or 
Bagatelle, at cover-side in Leicestershire, 
or riding to meets at Pau or on the 
Campagna, in the paddocks at Sandown 
or Auteuil or Baden-Baden. A gathering 
of French or Italian or Austrian gentle- 
men of to-day, the society of a capital, 
can scarcely be distinguished in manner 
or in dress from a gathering of English- 
men. The German still remains frozen 
into a tunic ; but when M. Paul Deschanel 
was married in a frock-coat, even the 
most Anglophobe Parisian admitted that 
England had conquered. It is not on 
the bluff Victor Emmanuel, on the gentle, 
retiring Emperor of Austria, on any of the 
Presidents of the French Republic, or on 
the carefully guarded Little Fathers of 
Russia, that the European gentleman of 
to-day has formed his manner: King 
Edward has set the tone in a wider sphere 
than that of his own dominions. 

To climb the ladder of success in the 
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Society of to-day a woman should, in 
addition to other qualities, be amusing. 
“he repose which marks the caste of 
the Vere de Veres is not stimulating in 
a neighbour at a dinner table or in a 
companion during the intervals between 
dances. ‘The American invasion, writ 
large over the leaves of Debrett, brought 
into English Society a number of beautiful, 
alert ladies, who had been taught in 
their girlhood that to interest and amuse 
was part of the duty of a woman. ‘The 
King and Queen Alexandra were inter- 
ested and amused by the fair invaders ; 
and to-day, in sincere flattery of America, 
there are more amusing Englishwomen 
in the inner ring of Society than there 
have been in any other reign. 

When the memoirs written in the later 
years of the reign of Queen Victoria are 
published, and when the skeletons of the 
past forty years grin through the trap- 
doors in cupboards, the outside world, 
which knows already the wonderful savocr- 
faire King Edward displays in his every- 
day life, may have some idea of the tact 
he has shown on the occasions when as 
the head of Society he has been appealed 
to in matters which for the good of Society, 
for the honour of great families, should 
not become food for public talk. As 
silent as the grave as to all secrets reposed 
in him, and absolutely just as well as 
kindly, the King has been able to say the 
word in time which has prevented more 
scandals than the world yet dreams of. 
He has been, and is, to Society what a 
Colonel-in-Chief is to a regiment, what 
indeed he has been to his own regiments 
of the Household Cavalry and_ the 
roth Hussars, jealous of its good name 
and using his influence and authority to 
maintain it. 

In the domain of sport and amusements 
the King has led exactly in the direction 
which the gentlemen of England wished 
to follow. ‘The Prince Consort, his father, 
looked on a pack of hounds and a stud as 
necessary appendages to a Court. Deer- 
stalking in the Highlands was the one 
special sport to which the young Prince 
had been used since he was seven years 
old; but beyond this little was known of 
his tastes and partialities in the matter 
of field sports and amusements when 
he came to manhood. When the Prince, 


after a morning of work with his tutors 
at Cambridge, cantered over on a grey 
pony to Newmarket, hoping to see the 
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The King at Goodwood. 
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Cambridgeshire run for, but arriving too 
late, many curious eyes were turned on 
him. It was noted that the 
Beaufort, Lord Wilton, and the Marquis 
of Exeter were his cicerones, that Admiral 
Rous was presented to him, that he had 
a word for John and William Day, and 
that he vastly enjoyed his cigar. When 
in 1864 the writers of the chit-chat of the 
Court noticed particularly that at Ascot 
the Heir Apparent, after a few minutes 
spent in the Royal stand, went down 
into the enclosure and walked about 
chatting to the friends he met, it was 
very generally understood that the Prince 
went to race meetings to enjoy himself. 
Racing in England is the fashionable sport 
it is to-day because the King thoroughly 
enjoys the amusement it gives. The King 
did not become an owner of racehorses 
until after his great tour in India, and 
at first he met with but small success. 

Old John Davis of Ascot, who gave 
the little Prince of Wales some of his 
first lessons in riding, could have answered 
for his horsemanship; but the hunting 
men of England at the commencement 
of the ’sixties did not know whether they 
were likely to see their future King in the 
hunting-field, and how he would ride. 
The first two days that the Prince hunted 
with the Pychley set all such questions 
at rest. Charles Payne, asked what he 
thought of the Prince of Wales’s riding, 
touched his cap and answered, “* Make a 
capital King, my lord—sits so well.” 

Shooting and yachting, the two sports 
of which the King is especially fond, have 
taken no great new developments under 
his leadership. They were amusements 
of Society in the ’sixties—they are so 
now. When the Prince of Wales bought 
the Sandringham estate, arranged its 
covers for drives and stocked it with a 
vast head of game, he followed, not led, 
the fashion of the day. Cowes Castle 
was the headquarters of the Squadron 
when the King became a yachtsman, and 
the King’s delight in sailing in southern 
waters added to but did not create the 
prestige of the Club which flies the white 
ensign. Corinthian yachting, however, 
owes much to the King’s example, for he 
has never been a mere passenger on a 
racing yacht. 

The men who are at the head of the 
theatrical profession to-day, and who have 


Duke of 
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so bravely brought their calling into line, 
were learning their art in the provinces 
when the King first became a playgoer ; 
but when the theatre rapped at the door 
of Society it was a royal hand which 
opened it. 

What the King wears is the fashion of 
the day. In forty years the garb of the 
Englishman has changed but littlhe— 
though the dress of ladies has changed 
much and often—and the tailors have 
not made fortunes out of vagaries of 
colour or astonishing changes in the 
shape of coats. The King as a bride- 
groom wore a dark-blue frock-coat and 
pearl-grey trousers when he went to meet 
his bride; and that well-cut coat, still 
extant in photographs, would not, except in 
colour, be much out of date to-day. The 
Crimean war accustomed England to 
beards and short hair, and the King has 
led in no change in this. To the King, 
however, we owe the vogue of three very 
useful and comfortable articles of apparel— 
the Homburg hat, the dinner jacket, and 
the Norfolk coat. 

The Society of to-day spends Saturday 
to Monday in the country, motors, dines 
simply, and has an affection for restaurants. 
Sandringham in its summer beauty was 
preferable to London on a Sunday after- 
noon—a city of dead streets, a sky of 
telegraph-wires ; the motor-car has brought 
Windsor almost to the gates of Bucking- 
ham Palace. The King has always been 
a true gourmet: has insisted on short 
dinners, simplicity, and good cooking, 
and has never dined more pleasantly 
than on the terrace at Pupps’s, or by 
the window on the first floor of the 
Café Anglais. 

Should a new Chesterfield write letters 
of advice to a young man of the present 
day—and the counsel would hold good 
in the most part for the gentler sex—he 
would have in his mind the example set 
by the King in advising his correspondent 
if he wishes to succeed in Society to 
be interested in good deeds and benefi- 
cent movements, to be moderate in all 
things, to be kindly, to hold his place 
without stiffness, to be silent as to all 
secrets reposed in him, to be a leader 
in all manly sports without devoting a 
life to them. to be a patron of all the 
arts, to remember faces, to cultivate the 
royal attribute of tact. 











SOME HISTORIC CORONATIONS. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PRINTS SHOWING HOW ~* 


THE GREAT NOBLES CARRIED THE REGALIA AT 


THE CORONATION OF GEORGE IV 


BY ALFRE 


” HAT is the finest sight in the 
world?” asked Horace Wal- 
pole, sated with the beauty 

of many spectacles ; and he replied to his 

own question, “‘ A Coronation, What do 
people most talk about ? A Coronation. 

What is the thing most delightful to have 

passed? A Coronation.” It is even so 

to-day. 
A Fatal Coronation. 

There are still living persons who re- 
member as spectators the Coronations of 
King George IV., King William IV., and 
Queen Victoria. ‘The first was a supreme 
effort at splendour; the second was a 
compromise between ambition and _parsi- 
mony; the third—well, it was worthy of 
the illustrious lady it concerned. ‘The 
gaudiest Coronation in its Middle-Age 
splendour was that of hapless Richard II., 
and the expense for the epoch was so 
great that it practically cost the monarch 
his life. 

Richard at the time of his installation 
was only eleven years old ; and he fainted 
at the ceremony, and wanted, in fact, to go 
to bed. How that boy of eleven suffered 
in the prolonged orgie of ceremony is 
shown from the fact that, after the last rite 
was performed to the satisfaction of the 
Court, Herald, and Church, his exhausted 
frame had to be borne away upon a litter 
carried by knights. One of the ‘‘pro- 
found devices” to celebrate the joyousness 
of the day was the fabrication of a golden 
eagle set upon’a high marble pediment, 
whose beak and*claws at a subtle touch 
were made to shed various rare wines 
into golden goblets. ‘To the extravagance 
of the expenditure, met with ill-grace by 
Parliament, the young monarch _haply 
traced his tragic ending. 


George the Magnificent. 


King George IV. wished his coronation 
to descend into the history of Europe in 
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a series of commemorative memorials. 
It is said that he spent hours with his 
friends in scheming out his own vest- 
ments, and when at last he accomplished 
his 


purpose in a_ sublimated dream, 
he had the costly fabrics placed upon 
the person of .a menial, who strutted 


before the delighted sovereign, so that he 
might see himself as others would see 
him. ‘The experiment proved satisfactory 
to the King, and the poor flunky had 
only the sweet memory of vain regrets to 
reconcile him to the shedding of so much 
finery for ever. George was too capricious 
to have tolerated with redeeming earnest- 
ness the reward of such a service in the 
reversion of cast-off coronation 
vestments. They are still ‘to be seen 
however, in a chamber over the House of 
Commons. 

In the recently published memoirs of 
the Vicomte de Chateaubriand, sometime 
ambassador at the Court of St. James’s, 
there is a description of a day’s life in the 
London of George IV. : 


these 


At six o'clock in the morning, one 
hastened to a party of pleasure, consisting 
of a breakfast in the country ; one returned 
to lunch in London; one changed one’s 
dress to walk in Bond Street or Hyde Park ; 
one dressed again to dine at half-past seven ; 
one dressed again for the Opera; at mid- 
night one dressed once more for an evening 
party or rout. What a life of enchantment ! 
I should a hundred times have preferred the 
galleys. The supreme height of fashion 
was to be unable to make one’s way into the 
small rooms of a private ball, to remain on 
the staircase blocked by the crowd, and to 
find oneself nose to nose with the Duke 
of Somerset—a state of beatitude to which 
I once attained. The English of the new 
breed are infinitely more frivolous than we ; 
their heads are turned for a ‘show’ ; if the 
Paris executioner were to go to London, 
all England would run after him. Did not 
Marshal Soult enrapture the ladies, like 
Bliicher, whose mustachios they kissed ? 


King George was crowned on July roth, 
2 16 
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1821, a day memorable 

in the lives of the 
Hanoverians. The gates 

ofthe Abbeywere opened 

at 4am. by which hour 

London was concen- 

trated on the intended 

line of route, and even | 
mounted on the roof of 
St. Margaret’s. About 
two hundred individuals 
entered the Abbey as 
soon as the doors were 
opened, and had to run 
the gauntlet of the jeers 
of their fortunate 
fellow-creatures. 

The front row of the 
vaulted gallery was 
rapidly filled, before five, 
by what a chronicler 
describes as handsome 
and well-dressed 
females; but he goes 
on naively, “not the 
slightest confusion occurred,” as if that 
were to be expected naturally from a 
gathering of women, however handsome 
or well-dressed. 

The space behind the gallery was set 
apart as a refreshment buffet, much to 
the scandal of the Dean and Chapter. 
Agents attended from some of the “ most 
considerable ” pastry-cooks in town, to 
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Annual 
Here, at 
course of 


quote __ the 
Register. 
5 am, (a 


feasting commenced, 
and led, as the day 
advanced, to scenes 


natural to the ennui of 
the protracted  cere- 
monies and the un- 
bounded appetites of 
an indulgent age. 

The great Duke of 
Wellington mounted up 
to the steps of the Abbey 
upon a white charger 
richly caparisoned with 
plumes of white feathers. 
Another splendid pre- 
sentment was the King’s 
Champion, wearing 
twenty-seven ostrich 
feathers and his horse 
sixteen of the same. 
Another —_ *‘ outside ” 
feature was a_ ten-gun 
brig, which had been dragged up the 
Thames to over-against Norfolk Street, 
and fired salutes, to the great joy of 
the people, who, in those untravelled 
days, had scarce seen such a thing. 

It was at the Coronation of Richard IT. 
that the King’s Champion first appeared 
at a Coronation. He was accepted 
by the clergy; but these jibbed terribly 





Curtana, the blunted Sword of Mercy. 
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at the Eagle, whose distribution of 
the many wines of latter-day wizardry 
was then ascribed to the magic of the 
devil. 


A Gargantuan Feast. 


King George wore at the banquet in 
Westminster Hall his robes of purple 
velvet furred with ermine, and the crown 
of State upon his head. He bore also 
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40 of beef with three baron, 40 of mutton 
and veal and lamb ; 

160 dishes of vegetables ; 

480 sauce-boats: 240 of lobster, 
butter, 120 of mint. 

The total, with cold, reached 7442 Ibs. 
of beef; 7033 veal, 20,474 mutton; 20 
quarters house lamb and 20 legs ditto, 160 
lambs’ sweetbreads ; 400 calves’ feet, 389 
cows’ heels; 250 lbs. suet; 160 geese ; 
720 pullets and capons, 520 fowls ; 1073 Ibs. 
of bacon ; 520 lbs. of lard, 912 lbs. of butter; 
and 84 hundreds of eggs. 


120 of 





St. Edward’s Crown. 


in his right hand St. Edward’s sceptre, 
and in his left the orb with the cross, 
being supported by the Bishops of Oxford 
and Lincoln. 

The following constituted the menu of 
this gargantuan feast : 


160 tureens of soup: 80 of turtle, 40 of rice, 
and 40 of semolina ; 

160 dishes of fish, comprising 80 of turbot, 
40 of trout, and 4o of salinon ; 

160 joints, including 80 dishes of venison, 


The wines were worthy of the edibles, 
and consisted of : 


120 dozen champagne, 


200 ,, Claret, 
5o 6. © ©tek, 
50 4, madeira, 


50 ~,4, + moselle, 
350 ,, sherry and port, and 
Ico gallons iced punch. 


This was the golden age, indeed, of 
sherry, port, and punch. 
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An Ill-omened Incident. 


The disturbing incident in the cere- 
mony was the claim which Queen 
Caroline made to be crowned with her 
husband. Considering the circum- 
stances which ruptured the marital 
relations between the royal pair, the 
claim, natural to the lady, was scarcely 
practicable. Nevertheless Her Majesty 
challenged her strong-willed lord and 
sovereign on the point, and braved 
her exclusion by a demand at the 
doors of the Abbey itself to share with 


the King the triumphs and glories of 


the day as his consort. 

In all quarrels with the sovereigns 
of England, the weaker side has been 
able to secure support for a falling or 
a hopeless cause. Queen Caroline 
was manfully but uselessly supported 
by Lord Hood, bearer of a name still 
associated with gallantry. 

The King evidently expected a 
“scene,” and accordingly made_ his 
defensive arrangements. The hapless 
Queen arrived, and in her entourage 
was Lord Hood, who found the royal 
passage barred by the Abbey at- 
tendants, who requested to see 
tickets. 


The Standards of Ireland and Scotland. 
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The Standard of St. George. 


Lorp Hoop: “I present you your 


Queen: surely it is not necessary to have 


a ticket.” 

DooRKEEPER: ‘‘Our orders are to 
admit no person without a_ peer’s 
ticket ” 

Lorp Hoop: “ This is your Queen. 
She is entitled to admission without 
such a form,” 

THE QUEEN (smiling, but still 
suffering from some agitation): “ Yes, 
I am your Queen. Will you admit 
me?” 

Lord Hood then said it was clear 
that no provision had been made for 
the accommodation of Her Majesty, 
and she had better retire to her 
carriage. 

Some persons within the porch of 
the Abbey laughed, and uttered excla- 
mations of disrespect. 

Lorp Hoop: “We expected at 
least to have met with the conduct 
of gentlemen. Such conduct is neither 
manly nor mannerly.” 

Her Majesty then retired, leaning 
on Lord Hood’s arm, and followed 
by Lady Hood and Lady Hamilton ; 
and entering her carriage in tears, was 
driven away. 
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Sir Walter Scott was present, and gave 
a courtier’s description of the Coronation, 
and thus curtly disposed of what he 
called ‘‘the only disagreeable event of 
the day.” ‘I mean,” he explains, “ the 
attempt of the misguided lady, 
who has lately furnished so 
many topics of discussion, to 
intrude herself upon a cere- 
monial where, not being in 
her proper place, to be present 
in any other must have been 
voluntary degradation.” 

The mob was divided in its 
sentiment, and forgetting the 
proverbial, imprudence of 
coming between a man and his 
wife, showed some hostility to 
both: one section cried ‘‘Queen 
for ever!” but another shouted 
“Shame, shame! Go to Ber- 
gamo.” 

The special features of the 


Coronation were a_ balloon 
ascent, a boat race on the 
Serpentine, a triumphal car 


drawn by two elephants directed 
by a woman seated as Britannia, 
and a unique—for that time— 
display of fireworks in Hyde 
Park. But the King, annoyed 
at the sympathy shown by the 
City fathers with his disowned 
consort, snubbed the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation pub- 
licly at the Coronation feast, 
in the course of the customary 
acknowledgment of services | 


x 


rendered. ‘The aldermen and 
councillors, receiving no re- 


cognition, accordingly resented 
this slight by turning out their 
illuminations ; the day thus 
ending east of old ‘Temple Bar practically 
in darkness, if not in mourning itself. 
The Queen died soon afterwards, and 
the King’s reign was short and inglorious. 


Some Notable Omens, 


Superstition has connected unlucky 
reigns with ominous coronation incidents. 
When the succession was forced from 
Edward the Confessor, then upon_ his 
death-bed, in favour of Harold, the dying 
monarch cried: ‘‘ Harold, take it if such 
be thy wish, but the gift will be thy ruin. 
Against Duke William and his baronage 
no power can avail thee.” Within the 
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year Harold met his doom upon the 
wooded heights of Senlac,—the last of 
the Saxon kings. Queen Mary refused 
to be crowned in the chair used by 


Edward VI. 


The Lord Mayor of London, in his Coronation robe, ‘with 
the Sceptre. 


At the Coronation of James II. several 
strange omens occurred, such as the shiver- 
ing of the celebrant flags and the unaccount- 
able trembling of the Coronation vessels. 
But the strangest seems to have been 
thought the inability of the King to support 
his crown. ‘This arose simply from the fact 
that it did not fit the monarch, but it led 
Henry Sidney to make a wry jest. Putting 
forth his hand in time to prevent the 
jewelled symbol of sovereignty from coming 
to the ground, Sidney remarked, “ ‘This is 
not the first time, Your Majesty, that 
my family have supported the crown.” 
Nevertheless, Sidney was even then con- 
spiring with the Prince of Orange. 
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St. Edward's Staff. 


Much, no doubt, might have been made 
of the fact that the Coronation ring, from 
a similar blunder, could not be got upon 
the intended finger of Queen Victoria : as 
a matter of fact, they blundered_ terribly 
over her late Majesty’s investiture. ‘The 
ruby ring had been made for the little 
finger instead of for the fourth, ordained 
by the rubric for its accommodation. 
When the Archbishop was to put it on she 
extended the former, but he said it must 
be on the latter. Her Majesty replied 
that it was too small and she could not get 
iton. The Primate said it was right to put 
it there, and as his Grace insisted, the poor 
young Sovereign yielded; but she had 
to remove the other rings, and suffered 
so much pain that her first duty, the 
ceremony Over, was to remove the gem. 


William’s Coronation. 


The Coronation of William IV. just 
escaped the stigma of shabbiness. It 
was the economy of the age that pre- 
vented His Majesty from giving the usual 
Coronation feast in Westminster Hall. So 
the peers got over the difficulty of their 
monarch’s retrenchment by dining one 
another. ‘This also was the City way 
out of the zmpasse. But His Majesty 
made up somewhat for this shortcoming 
by the splendour of the Coronation pro- 
cession, and later by tossing guineas to 
a mob in a back street near St. James’s 
Palace. But William really worried over 
the expense, and approached his coro- 
nation in a bad temper. He rated two 
officers of the guard, the one for being 


The Golden Spurs. 


The Sceptre with the Cross. 


without his hat, and the second for being 
where he was not found when desired 
by his irate monarch. Greville put this 
sourness of kingly temper down to the 
list of Coronation peers. ‘ Howe told 
me,” says Greville, “that Lord Cleve- 
land is to be made a Duke. ‘There has 
been a battle about that. ‘They say that 
he got his boroughs to be made a marquis, 
and got rid of them to be made a Duke.” 
Greville, however, adds, “ ‘The Coronation 
went off well, and whereas no one was 
satisfied before it, everybody was after.” 
It is estimated that the Coronation of 
George IV. cost £200,0c0, while that of 
William, his successor, cost but £80,000. 
But George was just magnificent, splendid, 


glorious ! 


Some Ancient Coronation Offices, 


There used to be the office of the 
Grand Panneter. The Grand Panneter 
presided over the royal pantry, and his 
fee consisted of the salt-cellars, spoons, 
and knives used at the king’s coronation 
feast—a goodly perquisite. There was 
the office of Sewer also, likewise extinct. 
The office of Sewer gave its holder 
authority over the dishes used at the 
royal feast. He carried a towel, and 
“served the messes.” ‘The Sewer, like 
the Carver, is no longer an appurtenance 
to the Coronation. Again, there was the 
Napier, from which functionary we possibly 
get the derivative of the name of that 
family. The Napier and the Chief Lard- 
erer had their fees. The Larderer, as 


the name implies, took charge of the 
Coronation larder, and his fee consisted 
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of the meats which survived the Coro- 
nation feast. ‘The Napier was responsible 
for the table-linen ; and both offices, in 
fact all these quaint holdings, were in 
the hands of the nobles. The Beau- 
champs, Earls of Warwick, took the 
spoons and forks, and so on. Henry de 
Hastynge, who served as Napier, was 
fee’d with the table-cloths; and a suc- 
cessor claimed “for the love of God, to 
be gardeine of the napery.” 

As many people doubtless know, the 
Chief Butler of England is the Duke of 
Norfolk, whose fee is a gold cup; and 
it is the privilege of the Lord Mayor of 
London to sit next the Chief Butler at 
the Coronation feast, and near the pantry. 


Coronation of Queen Victoria. 

The Coronation of Queen Victoria 
took place at Westminster Abbey on 
June 28th, 1838. Writing in his delightful 
journal on the day preceding the cere- 
mony, Mr. 
Greville says : 
“ There never 
was anything 
seen like the 
state of this 
town. It is 
as if the 
population 
had been on 
a sudden 
quintupled,— 
the uproar, 
the confusion, 
the crowd, the 
noise are in- 
describable. 
Horsemen, 
footmen, 
carriages 
squeezed, 
jammed, inter- 
mingled; the 
pavement 
blocked up 
with timbers, 
ham mering 
and knocking, 
and falling 
fragments 
stunning the 
ears and 
threatening 
the head ; not 
a mob here 





The Sceptre with the Dove. 


and there, but the town all mob, throng- 
ing, bustling, staring and gaping and 
gazing, at everything, at anything, or at 
nothing.” 

How true is this of the Londoner to- 
day! Let a man stand in Trafalgar 
Square for fifteen minutes, looking intently 
at the hero of the Nelson Monument, 
and before that time ends a thousand 
people would be found doing precisely 
the same thing, each conjecturing in his 
own Way. 

Mr. Greville continues: “The Park is 
one vast encampment, with banners float- 
ing on the top of the tents; and still the 
roads are covered, the railways arriving 
loaded with roaring multitudes. In short, 
it is very curious but uncommonly tire- 
some, and the sooner it is over the 
better.” 

Even so of the Court and_ society 
cynic of to-day. Most of us will echo 
Greville’s aspiration—‘‘the sooner it is 
over the better.” 

How they 
Blundered. 

Writing on 
June 29th, 
Greville re- 
marks piously, 
“The. Coro- 
nation (which, 
thank God, is 
over) went off 
very well.” 
He confirms 
the contem- 
porary stories 
current at the 
time of the 
muddling of 
the ceremony. 
Greville avers 
that ‘“‘the 
different 
actors in the 
installation 
were very 
imperfect in 
their _— parts 
and had 
neglected to 
rehearse 
them.” In- 
deed, it would 
seem that the 
coolest person 
present was 
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the heroine victim of all this un- ‘*Am I?” rejoined the young sovereign, 
rehearsed and incoherent staging. For with a sad look round. ‘Oh, it is very 


example: the Queen never knew what 
she was to do next. ‘They made her 
leave her chair and enter into St. Edward’s 
Chapel before the prayers were concluded, 
much to the discomfiture of the Arch- 
bishop. She said to Lord ‘Thynne: “ Pray 
tell me what I am to do, for they don’t 
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heavy !” 

I have already incidentally alluded to 
the tragedy of the ruby ring intended for 
the fourth finger and made only to fit 
the fifth. This is known as the “ wedding 
ring of England.” * 

But it appears, with all its little 


ee 
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The King's Champion, Sir Henry Dymoke, attended by the Duke of 
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tans . : 


Wellington and Lord Howard of Effingham, riding up Westminster 
Hall during the Coronation Banquet of George /V., 1821. 


know.” It must have been a pitiable 
exhibition of stately flurry. 

At the end, when the orb was placed 
in Her Majesty’s hand, she said help- 
lessly, yet 1 am sure sweetly, “‘ What am 
I to do with it?” 

“Your Majesty is to carry it, if you 
please, in your hand,” replied the Master 
of the unmastered ceremonies. 


mishaps, to have been a joyous affair. 
Greville makes merry over what he de- 
scribes as the “noise and confusion” 
when the medals were thrown about by 
Lord Surrey—‘“‘ white Surrey.” ‘ Every- 
body,” adds the gossip, was ‘‘ scrambling 
with all their might and main to get 
them, and none more vigorously than 
the Maids-of-Honour.” It must have 


* Described at p. 170. 
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illustrated by anticipation a saturnalia of 
Ping-Pong. 

I do not know what they would have 
made of it in the Middle Ages; but as 
the octogenarian Lord Rolle ascended 
the steps to greet his smiling sovereign he 
fell from the second step to the floor. 
He was immediately assisted to his feet 
by two noble lords, but was evidently 
much shaken as well as unnerved. ‘The 
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spoken of as “ the little Queen.” But she 
almost broke down at last from fatigue, 
for the service is one of great length and 
consequently of laborious duration. ‘The 
central figure is preached at and prayed 
for, and is bombarded with covenants 
and the quaintest of offices known to 
Norman-French, Latin, and the arid 
dogmas of the law. Hours in this way 
are occupied, with intervals when the 


The Orb. 


Queen, we are told, seemed to view 
the occurrence with emotion, and on the 
noble baron again presenting himself Her 
Majesty rose from the throne of State and 
advancing several paces took the bowing 
lord by the hand, which was a fresh signal 
for “renewed and most hearty acclama- 
mations.” 

A lady of quality, in a letter, speaks of 
the Queen at this time as “‘ the dear child ; 
she is nothing else than the sweetest and 
most candid of children.” Again she is 


sovereign is put through many movements, 
which help no doubt to relieve this cruel 
monotony. 

The great Earl of Shaftesbury, then 
Lord Ashley, moralising upon the day, 
exclaims, in a note in his diary: “An 
idle pageant, forsooth! As idle as the 
coronation of King Solomon, or the 
dedication of the Temple. The service 
itself refutes the notion—so solemn, so 
deeply religious, so humbling and_ yet 
so sublime. What a nation this is! 
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What materials for happiness and power ! 
What seeds of honour to God and service 
to man!” 

We are told that, the homage ended, 
there arose another shout, ‘‘God save 
Queen Victoria!” “Long live Queen 
Victoria!” ‘“‘ May the Queen live for ever.” 

It is added that the House of Commons 
joined for the first time in the ceremony 
by nine loud and hearty cheers after the 
homage of the Peers. I wonder if the 
House of Commons of that age included 
a Sir Howard Vincent to lend vigour to 
this inarticulate benediction? Possibly. 

The veteran Lord Gwydyr, writing to a 
correspondent recently, said : “ I not only 
witnessed the Coronation of our late 
beloved Queen, but also those of her two 
predecessors, William IV. and George IV. ; 
the most interesting event of the latter 
coronation being to my then young mind 
the magnificent banquet given on the 
occasion in the ancient Westminster 
Hall, during which the hereditary Cham- 
pion Dymoke rode in on_ horseback 
arrayed in a full suit of armour, and threw 
down his gauntlet with the customary 
challenge.” 


The Growth of England. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, pro- 
bably fretting that so much money should 
have been diverted from his Treasury, told 
Greville, with something like a catch in 
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the throat, that ‘‘he had been informed 
4,200,000 had been paid by the public 
for seats alone,” and the number of people 
who flocked to London was estimated at 
quite half a million ; and that the route of 
the Coronation procession must have been 
lined by another million. But how much 
will be expended to witness the Corona- 
tion procession of King Edward and 
Queen Alexandra? I should say more 
than enough to buy off the ‘‘ twopenny 
cheque” tax. And I should not misuse 
the proverbial pocket-handkerchief if I 
were to spread it to cover two millions 
and a half of spectators. 

In 1838 the population of England 
was 18,000,000, and of London itself was 
2,500,000; it is noW Over 5,000,000 in 
London itself. 


“So like Victoria!” 

It is said that when Queen Victoria 
reached home after her Coronation a 
favourite dog was heard crying for its 
mistress ; who hearing it gladly, replied, 
“Oh, he wants his bath: I must go and 
give it him.” And then, in spite of the 
pain of that finger, which Archbishop 
Howley almost wrenched off in his 
eagerness to preserve the orthodoxy of 
the Coronation rubric, dog ‘Tiny was 
bathed by his Queen in person. 


“So like Victoria!” was the natural 


comment. 





The Purse with the Great Seal. 

















Inyanga Farm, 


MR. RHODES, THE 


HE wild Matoppo Hills are now 
the last resting-place of Mr. 
Rhodes. ‘They are the scene of 

some of his most successful achievements, 
and he could scarcely have chosen for 


his burial a more suggestive spot, in 
complete harmony with the boldness, 


ruggedness, vastness, and even isolation 
of his career. It was here that he held 
the conference with the Matabele chiefs 
which brought about the termination of 
the Matabele rising, when almost alone 
and quite unarmed he met them in the 
spirit of that dramatic vigour and con- 
fidence which was often the secret of his 
influence. It was here, when terms had 
been arrived at, that he conceived the 
bold idea of laying down what was at first 
sight unpromising land as an arable and 
pastoral farm, and employing upon it 
some of these very Matabeles who had 
fought against him. ‘They set up their 
kraals hard by, and revered him as their 
great neighbour and friend. It was a 
striking testimony to his qualities of 
initiative and fearlessness. These kraals 
are composed of huts close together, 
opening out upon little yards partitioned 
off with thorn, and a zariba of thorn 
enclosing the whole. The entrance to 
each hut is only about thirty inches high, 


MATOPPOS, 


BY EVELYN CECIL, 


AND INYANGA. 
M.P. 


and there is a ring of stones for a fire 
in the middle of the floor. Some skins 
and several large pots and gourds usually 
complete the furniture. 

My wife and I visited this farm, through 
the hospitality and kindness of Mr. Rhodes, 
in November 1899, a few weeks after 
hostilities had begun. Mr. Rhodes had 
planned, during our stay at Cape ‘Town in 
September, our visits to his farms both 
in the Matoppos and on the remote 
Inyanga many miles farther north-east. 
At the end of September I had political 
interviews with President Steyn at Bloem- 
fontein and President Kruger at Pretoria, 
and when war broke out, on the 11th of 
October, I was in Ladysmith. From 
Natal we made our way by sea to Beira, 
and thence by railway and coach to 
Bulawayo and the Matoppos, with many 
adventures and much rough travelling, 
returning afterwards with similar ex- 
periences to Salisbury and _ Inyanga. 
During our visits both to the Matoppos 
and Inyanga, our kind host Mr. Rhodes 
himself shut 


was up in besieged 
Kimberley. 
Eighteen miles from Bulawayo is 


situated the Matoppo farm, upon a slight 
natural elevation, in a stony, undulating 
plain, surrounded by an amphitheatre of 
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hills. On a rising ground stand the 
main buildings—nine separate circular 
huts with thatched roofs and mud walls, 
an improved edition of a native kraal. 
Each is a room by itself. Close by is 
a large thatched shelter without walls, 
comfortably arranged with chairs, well- 
suited for tea, from which there is a good 
view of the Matoppos. While sitting in 
this open hut we heard a number of 
natives singing in the distance, and were 
told it was their usual custom to sing 
while hoeing up fresh land for planting 
mealies. Being of an inquiring mind, 
we walked off about a mile, although it 
was go° in the shade, to see them. 
We found them resting from their work, 
having dinner under the shadow of a 
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retired to the Matoppos, and used to hide 
in these large rocks and shoot through 
the crevices, where it was impossible to 
dislodge or catch them, On nearing one 
extensive stretch of smooth rock we 
heard loud barking noises, which we were 
told were the quarrelsome cries of 
baboons, and we very soon obtained a 
good distant view of these queer beasts 
scampering over the granite surface. At 
the foot of the hill leading to the World’s 
View is a spring of good clear water, near 
the shade of some kind of wild fig tree—a 
tempting place to rest before mounting. 
‘The oasis was rendered more attractive 
by a profusion of blue water-lilies. ‘The 
ascent lies first through bush with long 
grass and flowering shrubs. One which 





Mr. Rhodes's farm, Matoppos. 


small tree, and drinking Kaffir beer out 
of a huge gourd. <A wonderful reservoir 
was in course of construction, built by 
Mr. Rhodes at a cost of £25,000, for 
irrigating the adjacent land, and possibly 
for supplying additional water to Bulawayo. 
Almost needless to say, it will be in any 
case of great advantage to the district. 
Seventy head of ostriches were also. being 
kept on the farm ; and they were largely 
fed on chopped-up prickly pears, of 
which there grows a natural abundance. 
Some ten miles away into the Matoppos 
is the now famous place called by Mr. 
Rhodes “ ‘The World’s View.” The road, 
a fairly good one for South Africa, lies 
along a valley, which gradually becomes 
more and more shut in by piles of gigantic 
rock. The Matabele during the rising 


we gathered had pretty white flowers, 
which have a peculiar characteristic of 
turning pink shortly after they are plucked 
and then quickly fading. ‘This was found 
to be a new species of hibiscus, and was 
afterwards aptly named at Kew //idiscus 
mutatus. Here and there were fair-sized 
trees, large for South Africa, where there 
is so little timber and scarcely any that 
grows more than thirty feet high. Many 
of these trees were in flower, and one 
(Pterocarpus angolensis) had produced 
curious roundwinged seeds some four 
inches across. We saw two stem-bok, a 


small kind of antelope, on our way up. 
The long grass and shrubs _ gradually 
make way for wide open spaces of smooth 
granite rock, sometimes disconcertingly 
On emerging from them we 


slippery. 
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presently reached the best view, which 
is from the top of one of the boulders 
grouped at the summit of a rounded 
granite hill. Not a human being or hut 
was to be seen for miles. Hills of these 
great rocky boulders extended in every 
direction, absolutely wild, with rocks in 
strange fantastic shapes, covered with 
orange, green or yellow lichens, round 
which—before the day was out—danced 
vivid South African lightning, and crashed 
a drenching tropical thunderstorm. It 
was a magnificent solitude, royal in its 
expanse. I believe the central boulder 
on the summit is the tomb of Mr. Rhodes. 

And yet it is but fair to add that the 
panorama is not really one of those which 
would be universally admitted to rank 
among the very finest of the world. 
There is nothing of the ‘Titanic splendour 
of the Himalayas or the glorious colouring 
of the Rockies and Selkirks. Mr. Rhodes 
had never seen these ; but the World’s 
View is unique and inspiring, and bears 
witness to the variety of nature’s beauties. 
It is the more striking in comparison 
with the barren monotony of the veldt. 

A much more serious journey must be 
undertaken to reach Inyanga. It is far 
removed from the theatre of war, being 
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some hundred miles east-north-east of 
Salisbury, and 18° south of the equator. 
Its nearest station, Headlands, on the 
Mashonaland railway, is forty miles dis- 
tant, and nothing but a shed; and the 
road or path is often too bad for use. A 
more possible approach can usually be 
effected from Umtali, one of the main 
railway centres, by a drive of sixty or 
seventy miles. The whole of this part of 
the country, and indeed Salisbury itself, 
is infested by lions, although they seldom 
penetrate to the altitude of Inyanga. 
From Umtali to Inyanga was a two-days’ 


journey in Mr. Rhodes’s “spider” cart 
with eight mules, which he had most 
kindly ordered to meet me; and one 


night was spent at a store by the road- 
side, where I was made very comfortable, 
in spite of a continuous stream of ants 
which pursued an unswerving course over 
my bed, and which no device or ingenuity 
could turn aside. Throughout the sixty 
or seventy miles the scenery is very 
beautiful—quite different from anything 
I had previously seen. in South Africa. 
There is much more verdure, in conse- 
quence of the more frequent rain. Near 
Umtali there are green and rocky serrated 
hills, fringed with semi-tropical vegetation. 





Pungwe River, below the falls. 
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As the road-track rises into the mountains, 
it passes rugged precipices and peaks of 
rock and rich green intersecting valleys, 
till eventually it reaches a wild wind- 
swept region of grassy mountains, often 
enveloped in cloud, rain, and Scotch mist. 
This is near the well-known Pungwe Falls, 
which can be overlooked from a_precipi- 
tous ridge a few hundred yards from the 
road. ‘The visitor gazes down a dizzy 
depth of 2000 or 3000 ft. on to falls 


which, though not extremely wide, may 
be nearly 1ooo ft. deep, from which the 
away 


river meanders into a_ beautiful 
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a charming spot, erected in stone, with 
stone outhouses and a corrugated iron 
roof--a square single-storeyed building. 
Bold, splendid mountains face it at a 
little distance, and the grassy bare valleys 
in the foreground afford capital ranching 
country. A fine flock of merinos grazes 
on the hillside, though there have been 
difficulties with sheep in some other parts 
of South Africa. Mules, cows, goats, 
pigs, and chickens all thrive well. Wheat, 
barley, and oats are raised with success, 
only that birds eat the wheat and even 
perch on scarecrows, so that a native is 





The Matoppos. 


“Tl believe the central boulder on the summit is the tomb of Mr. Rhodes.” 


mountainous valley. A short distance 
farther on the Inyanga mountain appears 
in sight, about 8000 ft. above the sea. 
The climate of Mr. Rhodes’s Inyanga 
farm, with an altitude of about seven 
thousand feet, is very healthy, bracing, 
and free from fever—it might well be 
the future Simla of federated South Africa, 
the residence of the Governor-General ; 
and the soil, here and there cleft into 
deep water-worn fissures showing red 
earth, is considered very promising. It 
is eminently a place for agricultural in- 
struction and experiment, as provided in 
Mr. Rhodes’s will. ‘The farmhouse is in 


obliged to stand by and keep them off. 
Peaches, apples, and pears produce good 
crops, though a certain amount of manure 
is preferable. ‘There is a good supply of 
springs and water. Altogether Fruitfield 
—for this is the name which Mr. Rhodes 
gave it—is an attractive estate of 120,000 
acres, and, so far as cultivated, it is an 
encouraging pioneering venture. Only 
a market is wanting. 

At the time of my visit Mr. Rhodes 
was using an English-made plough; but 
his agent complained that it was always 
breaking, while he said that American 
ploughs would bend to almost any shape 














“Boulders at World's View.” 





“World's View.” 
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before they snap. ‘The iron of American 
ploughs, he stated, is chilled by a special 
process which causes it to be more 
pliable ; and their pattern is different— 
better suited to deal with large stumps, 
roots, and stones, such as are generally 
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covered by, Sir Harry Johnston in Central 
Africa and named after him Polystachya 
Johnstoni. It was interesting to meet 
with it just at the northernmost point of 
my journey, and consequently nearest to 
the districts which he had explored. My 





to be found in new farms in the colonies. 
The fact, I fear, is that English manu- 
facturers—not for the first time—do not 
sufficiently study colonial needs. I 
believe, also, that American agents are 
employed to stock goods in South Africa, 
while English goods have to be specially 
ordered. 

Flowering grasses, red and white, and a 
yellow flowering rush, are very common. 
Occasional ferns and _ strelitzias, 
generally stunted, are a reminder that, 
though at a very high altitude, the country 
is in the tropics. I was told, however, 
that a few degrees of frost are registered 
in winter. The flora appears to be un- 
usually rich and varied. During my short 
visit I collected some sixty specimens, out 
of which eleven were pronounced at Kew 
to be hitherto unknown species, and some 
of the others extremely rare. One small 
ground orchid, which I found growing on 
rocks some five or six miles from the 
farmhouse, had only recently been dis- 
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Stone-cased pit, Inyanga 


visit to Inyanga is similarly commemorated 
by a pretty white Adutilon Cecil, which I 
found forming a dense tangle over one of 
the curious ancient pits which remain to 
be described, and are a very remarkable 
feature of the country. 

This fertile land seems at one time to 
have been thickly populated and _ well 
cultivated, but who the inhabitants were 
and to what race they belonged is still a 
mystery. ‘There are many traces of their 
residence —not gold-diggings, for there is 
no gold in this particular region, but 
traces of a more peculiar type. On the 
sides of the mountains are the remains 
of ancient irrigation works, terraces, and 
watercourses, very numerous in the district. 
The best terraces are twenty-five miles 
north. Stranger still are the stone-cased 
circular pits, of which there are also many, 
including three or four on the hill upon 
which the farm is built. They vary from 


10 feet to 15 feet in diameter, and are 
about ro feet deep, usually overgrown 
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with trees or bushes which have taken root 
inside them, and have sometimes been 
the lair of a leopard. ‘They were entered 
by a subterranean stone-cased passage, 
of which the door is always some ten 
yards from the pit. They are explained 
as being slave-pits for keeping slaves in, 
possibly those employed to make the 
stone walls and banks of the terraces and 
watercourses ; but who made them, when 
they were made, what they were really 
used for, and why irrigation works should 
have been required in a well-watered 
country, will probably for ever remain 
subjects for argument and _ conjecture. 
Natives say that the population, to what- 
ever race it belonged, was driven away or 
destroyed by a murderous raid by a chief 
who lived near the Sabi river ; and perhaps 
superstition may partly be the cause of 
the apparent disinclination of the natives 
to return. At any rate, the district is at 
present practically depopulated. It is 
noticeable that the stone-casing round the 
pits is quite unlike any modern Kaffir 
work. Conceivably it might be Phoenician 
or Arabian. 

On my return from Inyanga, I ex- 
perienced an adventure without which my 
South African travelling would not have 
been complete. In Rhodesia it is not 
easy to prophesy what may turn up from 
one day to the next. It was December, 
just the beginning of the rainier season, 
and rain had made the little river Odzani 
impassable. My Cape boy driver first 
tried it on foot, to see how strong the 
stream really was, in the hope that we 
might get through, especially as I had a 
steamer to catch in a few days at Beira; 
but he was nearly carried away. Another 
transport waggon with its oxen had 
already been waiting on the bank four days, 
but could not advance. ‘The outlook was 
not reassuring, and the transport-waggon 
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driver by way of cheering me said that he 
had had to wait as long as fifteen days to 
cross this river. The main portion of the 
torrent was neither very broad (it ap- 
peared to be about thirty yards wide), nor 
very deep (perhaps it was five feet), but 
the violence of the stream would carry our 
mules off their feet from the treacherous 
rocks, and would hurl light “ spider ” carts 
into splinters in the rapids. After much 
consultation and experiment, the general 
opinion was that the crossing, if it could 
then be effected at all, could only be 
made at very great risk ; and as the night 
was fine, and there was a fair prospect 
that the river would be lower in the 
morning, I decided to spend the night as 
agreeably as I could in a small available 
tent on the bank. A river in South 
Africa rises and falls so rapidly ; and in 
the night the river did go down two or 
three inches. With the assistance of 
some Kaffirs from a neighbouring kraal 
we accordingly in the morning made a 
plunge to cross. A rope was tied to the 
mules, and six naked Kaffirs went in 
front, to guide the mules and help to 
draw the cart. The mules plunged up to 
their necks, the Kaffirs leapt and swam, 
and all was safely over. I had no more 
adventures before reaching the pretty and 
more civilised little town of Umtali. 

The selection of this place of charm 
and future possibility is another proof of 
the many-sided interests and keen foresight 
of Mr. Rhodes. His ultimate ideals were 
imperial in the highest degree, and he 
was always aiming at spending his vast 
fortune for many public and imperial 
purposes. It is scarcely too much to say 
that his gigantic reservoir in the Matoppos 
and his cultivation of Inyanga are small 
stones in the edifice of British South 


African Federation, which it was his life- 
long work to establish. 
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T was in the Throne-room of 
| Buckingham Palace nine-and-thirty 
years ago, in the merry month of 
May, that our beloved Queen Alexandra, 
then Princess of Wales, held on behalf of 
Queen Victoria her first Drawing-Room. 
For over two months, since the happy 
day upon which Her Royal Highness 
had first landed in England, the nation’s 
love of her goodness and admiration 
of her gracious manner and exquisite 
beauty had grown and grown. London 
was intensely excited that spring after- 
noon. Such an immense assemblage the 
Palace had rarely seen. ‘Two thousand 
ladies, not to mention hundreds of men, 
are said to have paid homage to the 
Queen on that occasion through her 
representative, the lovely bride of nine- 
teen winters. Their passage before the 
throne occupied four whole hours, during 
which time the Princess, as already the 
people adoringly called her, unweariedly 
bowed and smiled. As for the courtiers, 
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they had to bear at least twelve hours’ 
unceasing fatigue that day—hours in their 
carriages on their slow way to the Palace, 
hours in the Palace itself, hours later 
before they at length reached their homes. 
But for the sake of the supreme second 
during which they and their future Queen 
were as friend and friend, face to face, 


double and treble the exertion would 
have been endured with pleasure. Every 
eye sparkled with enthusiasm for the 


Heir Apparent’s wife ; every tongue was 
eloquent in praise of her beauty. Her 
dress was a white silk one, draped with 
Honiton lace, caught up with lilac sprays, 
so she looked a bride indeed. With her 
were the Princess Alice and many other 
royalties. 

Each monarch only naturally holds an 
individual opinion as to the manner 
in which he shall give his courtiers an 
opportunity of paying their respects to 
His Majesty in his own palace, and of 
presenting those who have never before 
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had the honour accorded them of making 
his august acquaintance. Hence it comes 
to pass that Courts and Drawing-Rooms 
have varied in number, place, and the 
time of their being held, from reign to 
reign. 

To glance no further back than the 
year 1760, it is recorded by Lady Susan 
O’Brien that Drawing-Rooms were then 
held once a week, that they were “ very 
select company—that is, few without titles 
or offices or connexions at Court,” and 
that though on some occasions there were 
crowds, in general a well-regulated and 
elegant assembly of the best company 
attended. The same chronicler notes a 
great change by the year 1820, when she 
narrates that only three or four times a 
year were Drawing-Rooms held, “and 
everybody, man or woman, that assumes 
the name of gentleman or lady,” put in 
an appearance. “ ‘The crowds are so 
great,” she adds, “and so little decorum 
attended to, that people’s clothes are 
literally torn to pieces,”"—a comment 
possibly most applicable to the occasion 
immediately after the victory of Waterloo, 
when there were upwards of one thousand 
fair courtiers present at the Drawing-Room 
as well as their masculine attendants, the 
members of the Corps Diplomatique, 
lords and ladies in waiting, and the 
officials in attendance upon the King, 
Queen, and princes and princesses. 

Queen Charlotte, the consort of King 
George III., and the hostess of that great 
occasion, held evening Drawing-Rooms. 
It was upon her that Buckingham House, 
now Buckingham Palace, was settled, in 
lieu of Somerset House, by her husband, 
who had bought it from a subject; and 
when Her Majesty gave her first Drawing- 
Room there, in April 1814, the popular 
name for the residence was Queen’s 
House. In 1825, George IV., who did not 
at all like the place as it was, decided to 
rebuild it ; and as he had a great predilec- 
tion for low-ceilinged rooms, he caused 
those in which he intended to dwell to 
be so arranged, though the state reception 
apartments were magnificently pitched and 
very handsomely appointed. In conse- 
quence of this fact an erroneous impression 
has since that time traditionally permeated 
the mind of the British public, that the 
interior of Buckingham Palace is all 
mean and_insignificant—an accusation, 
among many others connected with the 
same royal abode, which is of course 


quite undeserved, as any one who has been 
inside the Palace knows full well. But its 
rebuilder, King George, neither enjoyed 
its advantages nor suffered under its 
drawbacks, for he died before he had 
an opportunity of testing either. King 
William IV. had no desire to live there, 
and did not; but he shared his brother’s 
preference for afternoon Drawing-Rooms, 
in consequence, it is supposed, of the 
fashionable heavy dinner, with its long 
series of courses, making an evening re- 
ception, with its very trying obligations, 
irksome, and with good Queen Adelaide 
held them by daylight—a. practice our 
late Queen followed. Thus during the 
past four reigns have the hours of recep- 
tion varied. 

Upon the accession of King Edward VII. 
it was expected that His Majesty and 
Queen Alexandra would make changes 
with regard to many details respecting the 
Drawing-Rooms, changes that commended 
themselves to their sympathetic apprecia- 
tion, as called for by the alteration of 
fashions and customs, the evolution of 
which they had watched for many years 
as Prince and Princess of Wales. Reforms 
some people styled the changes made— 
by no means a fair epithet. Daylight 
functions had been customary to Queen 
Victoria, and endeared to her from early 
memories of the days when, as the girl- 
heiress to the throne, she attended her 
aunt’s Drawing-Room, a princess only 
just in her teens; and as time went on 
it became more and more necessary that 
she should avoid the fatigue attendant 
upon late hours, besides which, after her 
widowhood, to sleep in London was to 
Her Majesty an unwelcome necessity. 
All the same, when at last the new regula- 
tions were made public, it was perceived 
that there were many advantages in them, 
compared with those that had _ been 
observed before. 

For a whole year of the King’s reign, 
that of mourning for Victoria the Well- 
Beloved, it was known that there would 
be no Drawing-Rooms at all. Hence it 
was with fluttering hearts that débutantes 
waiting to be presented this season 
read in the papers, on the morning of 
December 25th last, a copy of the Lord 
Chamberlain’s notice in the London 
Gazette of the night before, which gave 
to the Empire a new Royal occasion—that 
of Evening Courts in lieu of Drawing- 
Rooms—and announced the momentous 
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fact that attendance and presentation at 
these Courts would be by invitation only, 
conveyed through the Lord Chamberlain. 
“‘ Ladies,” ran the explanatory statement, 
“who have already been presented at 
Drawing-Rooms, and who are desirous 
of being invited to these Courts, are 
requested to send in their names to the 
Lord Chamberlain’s Office, St. James’s 
Palace, as soon as possible after Janu- 
ary 1st next, together with those of the 
ladies whom they may wish to present. 
The Lord Chamberlain will be glad if 
ladies will, at the same time, state when 
it will be most convenient to them to pay 
their respects to their Majesties.” 

Would there be any alteration made in 
the dress regulations? was a palpitating 
question. Precedent there was _ for 
changes. Plumes and lappets had been 
introduced by one queen, hoops forbidden 
by another. Her Majesty Queen Victoria 
had graciously accorded permission to 
courtiers of delicate health to wear half- 
high corsages and elbow sleeves. Would 
Queen Alexandra institute any differences? 
The answer was, none whatever; and 
no deviation was made from the an- 
nouncement, though before the _ first 
Court was held, in March, rumours went 
about all over London that Her Majesty 
would not expect the three plumes to be 
visible from the front-face view of their 
wearer, as had been the rule in the 
previous reign; and before the second 
Court the florists were fluttered by an 
announcement that arose in aristocratic 
circles that bouquets were no more to be 
allowed, because they took up so much 
room. Queen Alexandra, whom her 
friends have justly styled Alexandra the 
Faithful, steadfastly resolving to adhere to 
our late monarch’s preferences, has made 
no fresh regulations, 

The lady courtier must, as_ before, 
appear in full evening toilette, the corsage 
cut low to outline the shoulders, the 
sleeves extremely short. She must wear a 
Court train of three and a half to four 
yards long, white gloves, a white veil 
hanging from three plumes, which must 
be white if she is not in mourning, black 
if she is in mourning. One lady at the 
first Court of Their Majesties King 
Edward VII. and Queen Alexandra erred 
by wearing coloured plumes to match her 
gown, instead of the regulation white or 
black ones. She was not summarily com- 
mitted to the Tower, but will another 


time no doubt know better and act ac- 
cordingly in deference to Her Majesty’s 
wishes. What is called, and very ap- 
propriately, Court dress must be worn 
by the men: to wit, a black velvet tail- 
coat decorated with cut steel buttons, 
and knee-breeches, black silk stockings, 
buckled shoes, white gloves, and a cocked 
hat with a steel buckle in it. The hat 
is carried flat beneath the arm. The 
gloves must be completely white—black 
“points” are inadmissible. A very 
handsome small sword is also worn. 
Great strain was placed upon the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Office, so enormous was the 
application list that arrived at St. James’s 
Palace by New Year’s Day. It was well 
said by one official that if all who wished 
to be invited to Court received the coveted 
card, the walls of Buckingham Palace 
would crack. Asa matter of actual fact, 
nine hundred and fifty invitations were 
issued for Friday evening, March 14th. 
Those for Royalty were delivered by hand 
by an equerry-in-waiting, who occupied 
a royal carriage when he went upon his 
errand ; less exalted personages received 
theirs by post. The cards are like those 
sent out in the last reign for State balls, 
and are endorsed with the words that 
the Lord Chamberlain “has been com- 
manded by their Majesties to invite” the 
lucky recipient ‘“‘to a Court to be held 
at Buckingham Palace on such and such 
a date.” Each member of a family in- 
vited receives a separate card. With the 
invitations, at any rate for the second 
Court, were forwarded particular directions 
as to attire, with special advice as to the 
nice conduct of .a Court train, to this 
effect: “Ladies who pass the Presence 
at their Majesties’ Court are requested 
to be kind enough to remember that 
their trains, which are spread by the 
Pages on entering the ‘Throne-room, 
should be kept down until they are 
picked up and restored to them by 
the Pages who will be in attendance at 
the exit door for that purpose.” 
Delicious, though fraught with such 
racking anxieties, are the tremors that 
assail the débutante before her presenta- 
tion. To her imagination the ordeal 
before her looms large and terrible. It 
is as if she were called upon to face her 
Sovereign and his Queen, chief actress in 
an unrehearsed scene, the whole success 
of which depends upon herself. Yet she 
may reasonably and surely divest herself 
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of her nervousness: she may absolutely 
trust to the exquisite and ceremonious 
care which will attend her every footstep 
on the way from the Palace door to their 
Majesties’ presence; and provided she 
literally obeys every injunction she re- 
ceives, and keeps close to her chaperon, 
she cannot possible err. All is very 
splendid, very awe-inspiring, very majestic, 
and there are traditions to be observed 
that a mere girl could not be expected to 
comprehend, nor her chaperon either. 
But even with the discomfiting conviction 
that there were to be great changes, and 
that therefore the “tell me what happened 
when you were presented” species of 
preliminary coaching was not to be the 
usual solace before the first evening 
Court of the reign, there was really 
nothing to appal the shrinking subject. 
Every single item of the stately pro- 
gramme was carried out by the officials 
without a flaw to mar its perfection. 
Ten o’clock was the hour mentioned 
on the cards of invitation; therefore 
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imagine all the fair and highly privileged 
members of society about to make 
reverence to their Majesties, free to attend 
to their toilettes in leisurely fashion by 
artificial light, instead of, as under the old 
régime, in the glare of the day’s high noon. 
The beauty specialists were at their posts 
at the toilet-table all day, it is true, and 
some courtiers were treated the day 
before ; the coiffeurs, too, were busy from 
early morn to dewy eve; but the great 
business of dressing was not entered upon 
until after a rather early dinner, or just 
before that function. Society is now 
utterly opposed to prolonged and heavy 
feasts, but follows the King’s own practice 
of partaking of a meal of few courses, 
served with despatch. Besides, there was 
supper in anticipation at the Palace— 
fact concerning which dowagers waxed 
enthusiastic, recalling the days of other 
Drawing-Rooms when not so much as a 
refreshing cup of tea was offered within 
the royal walls. In this circumstance 
trace a proof of the stupendous difficulty 
of altering or modifying a_ precedent. 
Afternoon tea, though nearly twenty years 
old a custom now, was an unknown luxury 
when Queen Victoria ascended the throne, 
and did not in consequence enter into the 
schemes of those who marshalled her 
receptions. 

Dressed to the finest possible point of 
delicious daintiness, her gown in colouring 
the result of carefully considered choice 
made by the electric light, since now the 
Palace is thus illuminated, a cloud-like 
vision of chiffon superbly embroidered by 
hand with glittering sequins, even her 

train a film of lace and gauze—for the 

old heavy handsome effects are not 
demanded now that the searching rays 
of daylight do not penetrate the scene 
of the reception—her jewels ablaze, 
her hair dressed in the graceful, care- 
less mode of this year, the English 
débutante of the dawn of the twentieth 
century is a right lovely sight. So 
she enters her coach with her 
chaperon—a state coach, should such be 
a family possession, in deference to the 
King’s known appreciation for the stately 
conveyances of other courtly days—and 
is whirled off at a decorous speed to the 
monarchical abode. 

That now historic night of March was 
a wild, wet evening. The King and Queen 
were not then in residence-at Buckingham 
Palace ; and when at a quarter-past ten, 
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escorted by Lifé Guards, their Majesties 
drove thither with their suite from Marl- 
borough House in one of their heavily 
gilded State coaches, with a coachman 
clad in the picturesque royal livery, scarlet 
cape and jockey cap, and four footmen 
hanging on at the back, it was to the 
splish-splash accompaniment of a_ cold 
and persistent downpour of rain. No 
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imagined beauties the flash of a diamond 
tiara will suggest, or the fair face of a 
courtier, framed in the white of her veil 
and crowned with nodding plumes. Then, 
too, that consummately artistic combina- 
tion, the primrose tints of the evening sky 
momentarily declining, the darkness that 
is illuminated by stars, latticed by green 
boughs, and the steady brilliant artificial 


Passing up invitation cards to the Lord Chamberlain on the way to the Royal presence. 


atmospheric conditions could more forcibly 
have brought to a full stop a repetition of 
the gala hours a Drawing-Room of the 
last reign meant, to the onlooking crowds 
who assembled in the Mall and about the 
Palace precincts for a view of the “quality.” 
But even. that delight the sweet warm 
evening hours of a night in May or June 
can repeat, when beneath the virginal 
leafery of the Mall the populace may 
enjoy the half-revealed, half only to be 


light of the Palace and its environs, the 
moving glowworms of the equipage 
lamps, will surely appeal with the force of 
novelty to Londoners, whose only oppor- 
tunity of witnessing such a galaxy of fair 
women and splendid gems has been in 
the purlieus of Covent Garden on grand 
opera nights. One kind of pleasure de- 
posed does but make way for another. 
There are several entrances to Bucking- 
ham Palace. The Garden Entrance is 
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the one reserved for the Royalties and 
their equerries. By the Pimlico Entrance, 
exactly on the opposite side of the house 
in Buckingham Palace Road, and the 
State Entrance, approached from the front 
of the residence through the Quadrangle, 
the company are admitted. One ingress 
is apportioned to the Corps Diplomatique 
and those privileged to possess the entrée, 
and the other to what is known as the 
general company—that is to say, to those 
courtiers who occupy no official position. 
The entrée is held by the wives and 
daughters of the Ambassadors and other 
distinguished foreigners connected with 
the Legations, and 





by those of the  ) 
high officials of the 
Court and Govern- 
ment. it 18 52a 
privilege that not 
only insures the 
courtesy of a 
special entrance, 
but that of early 
presentation. 
Hence a _ nervous 
débutante is highly 
fortunate if her 
chaperon possesses 
the entrée, and after 
she has passed the 
Presence has a 
prolonged oppor- 
tunity of watching 
the —_ proceedings 
and of thoroughly 
enjoying the mag- 
nificence of quite 
the stateliest and 
most exquisitely 
appointed cere- 
mony to be seen 
the wide world over. 

What first of all happens to every lady 
after she enters the portals of the Palace 
is the prosaic proceeding common to all 
full-dress receptions. A maid divests her 
of her wraps and gives her a numbered 
ticket for their later identification ; and 
then she is ready to make her slow 
progress through the corridors and 
chambers to the one in which their 
Majesties hold Court. 

An entirely different route is traversed 
to the Ball-room, in which apartment, 
instead of in the Throne-room, their 
Majesties have elected to conduct their 
Court, by the separate sections of visitors, 


















Some critics: the gallery leading from the Ball-room 


The Royalties, too, congregate in an 
apartment reserved for their own use 
before they enter the Ball-room. The 
Royal Closet, leading out of the White 
Drawing-room and immediately commu- 
nicating with the Throne-room by the 
romantic expedient .of a secret door—to 
all appearance. a mirror and cabinet, 
which by the initiated finger is easily 
opened—was the apartment specially set 
apart for the Queen’s occupation and that 
of her family. It used to contain, and 
probably still does (for there have been 
fewer changes made in the placing of 
furniture and odjets d’art than of pictures) 
some very valuable treasures. 
Now that the King and 
Queen reside at the Palace, 
they will only need to walk 
straight from their private 
apartments to the Ball-room 
on Court evenings. 
There have been, as 
has been said, more 
changes made in the 
arrangement of the 
priceless pictures 
the Palace contains 
than in any other 
detail, save that of 
the lighting, which 
is all now done by 
electricity. In the 
old days, before 
the Prince Con- 
sort’s admirable 
powers of organisa- 
tion were brought 
to bear upon the 
domestic economy 
of the Royal 
abodes, wax can- 
dles were used 
throughout the State rooms, and after 
each entertainment they were immediately 
claimed as perquisites and even scuffled for 
by the servants of the Palace. Electricity 
is also responsible for another very great 
boon to those who attend the present 
Courts—namely, the telephonic communi- 
cation by which carriages are so quickly 
called up for their owners when the time 
for leaving arrives. 
The splendid marble pillars that are 
a marked feature of the interior decora- 
tions; the range of double columns in 
the hall, standing on an elevated con- 
tinuous basement, each formed of white 
veined Carrara marble with gilded bases 
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and capitals ; the floor all of variegated 
marble, the steps of the grand staircase 
solid masses of the same stone, with 
balustrades of mosaic and gold; the 
famous Scagliola pillars, which created so 
much comment when first the Palace 
was completed in its renovated form for 
Queen Victoria,—all are still to be seen 
by the privileged. As for the pictures, 
King George IV. made some extensive 
and happy purchases from Sir Francis 
Baring, a great collector of Dutch art ; 
and when Queen Victoria became mis- 
tress of the Palace the lists comprised 
seventeen Teniers, nine Cuyps, eight 
Wouvermans, six Gerard Douws, seven 
Rembrandts, three Albert Diirers, some 
Watteaus, Sir Joshua Reynolds’ ‘‘ Death of 
Dido” and ‘‘Cymon and Iphigenia,” and 
many other great treasures. King Edward 
has had placed in the Ball-room Vandyke’s 
great Charles I. and Queen Henrietta 
Maria, and the portraits of Queen Victoria 
and Prince Albert by Winterhalter. 

Controlled by gentlemen ushers, who 
pass the general company out of the 
corridor into which they have first been 
conducted, from one ante-chamber to 
another in groups of about thirty at a 
time, the courtiers and débutantes proceed 
on their onward way. ‘There are most 
comfortable settee benches ex route, little 
use of which is made as a rule, because 
every one wants to arrive in the Royal 
presence unruffled, and besides, there is 
a very general tendency to press forward 
as fast as possible. Eager, insistent mem- 
bers of the throng push and struggle to 
make a way for themselves with unbe- 
coming vigour, and débutantes distressful 
are parted from chaperons indignant, 
sometimes by an impenetrable wall of 
handsomely decorated femininity, or, even 
worse still, by a barrier. But the agitated 
plaint of the parted is rarely without effect, 
and that awful contretemps, a chaperon 
arriving at the last stage of all without 
her charge, is avoided somehow. Indeed, 
there seems to be a special atmosphere 
of good luck in the whole environment 
of the royal residence, for though agitated 
girls declare they shall fall fainting at the 
Sovereign’s feet from sheer fright, they 
never do, and though chaperons vow 
that something is sure to happen—that 
something signifying a direful misfortune 
of the type they deem most virulent— 
all goes well when the crucial moment 
actually arrives. 


The Ball-Room is a large apartment, 
with a magnificently ornamented ceiling 
glistening with gold, crimson hangings, 
a general impression of much stately 
whiteness, and an inlaid floor of the most 
surpassing polish. Few excepttheequerries, 
the royal pages, the gold and silver sticks, 
the Gentlemen-at-arms, the Lord Chamber- 
lain and the other great functionaries of 
the Court, are ever destined to see one of 
the most interesting of all the catalogue 
of interesting sights that appertain to 
a court—namely, the entrance of their 
Majesties the King and Queen and the 
other royal personages to assume their 
places for the evening. Mr. Hal Hurst, 
who with His Majesty’s express permission 
was present from the very beginning to 
the very end of the ceremony, beheld 
that great sight. He saw the Queen, 
all in white, as she had been on that 
memorable day in 1863, a satin gown 
this time veiled with snowy mousseline, 
her incomparably beautiful Brussels lace, 
probably that which was given her on 
her marriage by the King of the Bel- 
gians, and some priceless rose point, 
her train the wmanteau venitien she 
specially approves, her crown, her neck- 
laces, her corsage gems one coruscation 
of lambent diamonds, all the actual 
colour she wore borrowed from them 
and from the blue ribbon of the Garter 
across her breast prominent _ beside 
her other orders. He saw the King, 
splendid in an admiral’s uniform, leading 
his Consort, her hand on his ; the Princess 
Victoria in purest white, the Princess of 
Wales also in white satin and jewelled 
lace, a foam of poppy petals at her feet, 
her train a beautiful cloud of silver tissue, 
with the Prince and the other royalties. 

Their Majesties halted upon a splendid 
carpet of velvet pile, a carpet emblem- 
atic of the British Empire, with a royal 
red centre, a cream border woven with 
the English rose, and at the corners 
devices significant of the various Colonies. 
The carpet was raised on no dais at all, 
and there were no thrones. From _half- 
past ten to within a few moments of 
midnight their Majesties stood, with the 
other Royalties behind them ; and of course 
when later the peeresses and official ladies 
or entrée guests lined the walls, a gay 
parterre of beauty, they too stood, as in 
duty bound, in their King’s and Queen’s 
presence. The first act of the Royal pair 
was to receive the Ambassadors, who 
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passed before them in order of precedence 
—that is to say, according to the date on 
which they were accredited to the Court 
of St. James’s, and therefore headed by 
M. de Staal, of the Russian Embassy, who 
is the doyen of the Corps Diplomatique 
in London. With them the King shook 


hands, bowing to the members of the 
Legation presented to him by the 
Ambassadors, and then the Corps 
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the Royal group at the other end of the 
apartment through the close line of the 
Honourable Corps of Gentlemen-at-arms, 
but there was music now to be heard, 
provided by the King’s band, under the 
direction of Sir Walter Parratt, Master 
of the King’s Music; and in the quaint 
uniforms worn by the musicians, as well 
as those of the Gentlemen-at-arms, who 
carry axes on their shoulders, there was 
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Directiy after the presentation. 


Diplomatique ranged itself at one side 
of the King. Afterwards the possessors 
of the extrée made obeisance, taking up 
their position in the room; and then 
the general company arrived. 

The general company pass through 
the Ball-room at the end below the 
Minstrels’ Gallery, on their way to the 
corridor where the King’s famous tapestries 
hang—the last stage before the meeting 
with Royalty. They could see nothing of 


opportunity for admiration. The musical 
programme at the first Court included 
nine numbers : 


‘Pas du Voile" (¢ ‘allirhoé) . Chaminade. 
‘ Andalouse and Aubade" (Ze Cia) . Massenet. 
‘*Dance of Nymphs and aed f 


basen. 
(Te: mpe st) y Sullivan. 


** Vision a @’ Arc) . . Gounod, 
‘* Wiegenlied” : . Schubert, 
‘* Liebesgruss " Elgar. 


Scherzo (: Midsumm rN ight s Dream) Mendelssohn. 
Elgar. 
. Saint-Saéns, 


‘* May Song” 
Prelude and Gi wotte . 
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The last corridor, that runs _ parallel 
to the Ball-room, already described as 
having been traversed at one end, leads 
to an open portal. Now the moment 
of all moments arrives: the presence of 
Royalty is entered. Each lady has her 
card in her hand and each gentleman his); 
she delivers it to the functionary nearest 
the barrier after it has been passed ; and 
at the moment she is inside the room is 
conscious that her train is being gently 
taken from her arm, where she has up to 
that moment jealously and lovingly borne 
it, by one of the Gentlemen-at-arms, and 
cleverly spread by two of them upon the 
floor. As she glides onwards her card is 
passed from hand to hand until it is taken 
by the Lord Chamberlain himself. Lord 
Clarendon stands at the King’s left hand. 
Deliberately he reads the card, deliberately 
scans the donor of it over his spectacles, 
as if to satisfy himself that all is absolutely 
to his judgment, ripe and right for the 
important procedure of announcement, 
and then in a clear voice he speaks the 
name, or, should the case be that of a 
débutante, announces her chaperon’s first, 
adding that of the lady she is presenting. 
When her name is uttered the lady is 
face to face with her King; she curtseys 
very, very low to him. ‘The King bows, 
bestowing upon her that most gracious 
smile which seems to convey to her a 
direct message of hospitable welcome. 
Then a few steps further she moves: she 
is face to face with her Queen. Again 
she curtseys very, very low. Her Majesty 
inclines her head and sweetly smiles. 
Onwards she goes, her obeisances all 
made. At the portal on the other side, 
as if by magic, her train is returned to 
her arm and she passes out. 

But she remains, if possible, a few 
moments, to survey the scene; to note 
again the central figures, the King and 
Queen, who have greeted her so graciously, 
and all the brilliant throng about them. 
Then she goes onwards to the supper-room, 
and tries to recall whether she really did 
use her best endeavours to thrust her 
bouquet or her fan into the hand of the 
official instead of her card, and how she 
contrived to keep her feet upon that 
marvellous floor with its surface like glass. 
Safe over the trial of her self-possession, 
she is eager for a repetition of the ex- 


perience. Like a wedding, says some 
one, once it is finished one wants to go 
through the whole thing again—to enjoy 
it this time. 

Notes are compared by dowagers, and 
opinions aired concerning the new 
arrangements. The fact is commented 
upon that at the Drawing-Rooms given by 
the late Queen seven or eight or even 
more curtseys had to be dropped, to each 
separate Royalty on the dais, whereas now 
reverence is only done to their Majesties. 
Then again, now there is no backing out 
of the Presence Chamber, that serious 
task with a train nearly four yards long to 
manipulate—a mercy for which every one 
is grateful. 

The general opinion is that the new 
Courts approach the functions held by 
the German Emperorand Empress; though 
at Berlin their Majesties walk past the 
courtiers, whose names the Chamberlain 
utters, instead of allowing the courtiers 
to walk past them. Deep obeisance is 
made as the Imperial pair advance, and 
with those whom they delight to honour 
they hold converse. Such was the custom 
of the Stuart kings, after Sunday morning 
church at the Palace of Whitehall and 
the other royal houses. 

Now that the King and Queen reside 
at the Palace, the kitchens are in practical 
and constant working order, and the 
famous secret recipes for mayonnaise, 
“cup,” and other delectables, the most 
delicately delightful “little” dishes, and 
superlatively charming cakes and creams 
figure at the superbly served supper, 
which is taken standing, and does not 
include an elaborately arranged menu. 
Their Majesties sup apart, with the royal 
circle and a few chosen guests. The 
general company had all departed after 
the first Court by one o’clock—some to 
the photographers’, who remained open 
until three in the morning to take flash- 
light portraits, others to parties given in 
honour of the occasion—parties that now 
usurp the proud position of displays 
formerly held and called peacock or 
train teas, which functions followed the 
long obsolete one of a drive in Hyde 
Park, where the congregated crowds 
feasted their eyes upon the flower of the 
nation’s beauty and chivalry in all their 
splendid attire. 
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CONVERSATION X.—WITH MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
ScENE I.: .4 high-lying common in Hertfordshire. 
- TIME: An afternoon in early spring. 


Enter the Dramatis Persone, strolling. 
b fo) 


| W. A. Ah! you have golf links at W. A. No; I've scarcely touched a 


your door, I see. club since I was a boy ; and then I hated 

Mr. Alexander. Yes, that is what the game. 

brings me here. Do you play? Mr. Alexander. I am devoted to all 
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outdoor games. Over the hedge there 
you can see my croquet-ground. Shall 
we have a game? 

W. A. No, thank you: I used to 
like croquet when it was a sport and not 
a science ; but now—— 

Mr. Alexander. It’s true that until 
you have watched an expert you have no 
idea how much play there is in the game. 
I have a neighbour here who is a first-rate 
hand at it. He plans a game as a general 
plans—or ought to plan—a campaign, 
with consummate strategical foresight and 
tactical finesse. But, after all, give me 
golf! It is sport and exercise in one. 
There is nothing like it for keeping your 
brain clear and your body fit. 

W. A. Do you play indoor games as 
well? Chess? Whist ? 

Mr. Alexander. I am very little of 
a card-player. I had to learn bridge for 
the opening scene of Haddon Chambers’s 
play,— Zhe Awakening. 

W. A. Do you mean to say that you 
really played the game on the stage ? 

Mr. Alexander. Certainly we did. 
In that case, as in so many others, the 
easiest way to produce the effect was to 
do the thing. But that is almost my sole 
experience as a bridge-player. 

W. A. I suppose you find theatrical 
management all you require in the way of 
gambling ? 

Mr. Alexander. Well now, if you 
don’t mind my saying so, I call that 
rather a superficial view to take of the 
matter. I know it’s an accepted common- 
place to call management a great lottery, 
with few prizes and many blanks. But 
how is it that one man will draw a whole 
series of prizes, broken by scarcely a 
single blank, while another will draw 
nothing but blank upon blank to all 
eternity? Don't tell me it is mere luck 
—a run on the red” or “a run on the 
black.” No, no! Theatrical manage- 
ment is a game we all play under heavy, 
and sometimes crushing, disadvantages ; 
but it is a game of skill, if ever there was 
one. Cricket doesn’t become a mere 
gamble because it happens to be played 
on a heavy wicket, where run-getting is 
slow and difficult. 

W. A. But does success follow any 
one man so faithfully as you say? It 
seems to me we have seen _ notable 
instances to the contrary. 

Mr. Alexander. ‘There may have 
been instances in which men, after playing 


the game skilfully for a long time, have 
lost their skill and their nerve and come 
to grief. But I know of no case in which 
a man who has the skill and nerve required 
for management has failed simply because 
he was dogged by misfortune. What 
people call “luck” is knowledge, instinct, 
organising capacity. For instance, who 
is the luckiest manager in London at 
present ? 

W. A. The luckiest? Why, I suppose 
it is Mr. George Edwardes. 

Mr. Alexander. Just so. But 
George Edwardes’s luck is nothing but 
genius. He is a superb organiser and 
stage-manager. The class of work he 
does may not greatly interest you and me: 
but, such as it is, he does it to perfection. 
Actors who have worked under him have 
told me again and again of his unerring 
instinct as a stage-manager; and you 
know how admirably, after its kind, he 
puts on the stage everything he under- 
takes. I assure you that management to 
George Edwardes is like croquet to the 
champion player L was telling you about— 
it is not merely a game of skill, but a 
science. 

W. A. Well now, to pass from George 
Edwardes to George Alexander, and to put 
a home question—have not you had your 
ups and downs of luck, your runs on 
the red and your runs on the black ? 

Mr. Alexander. Of course I have 
had more successful and less successful 
productions. One does not find a 
Tanqueray or a Zenda every day. Buta 
play may be neither one nor the other 
and yet very fairly remunerative. Again 
and again my friends in the press have 
been good enough to condole with me 
over a “failure” which, as a matter of 
fact, was nothing of the sort. I don’t 
wear my box-office returns on my sleeve 
for paragraphists to peck at; and when- 
ever they see that a play does not run for 
at least a hundred nights, they promptly 
guess that it is a failure. But the fact is 
that a manager who knows his business, 
and spends his money judiciously, can do 
very well with a much shorter run than a 
hundred nights. 

W. A. It depends on the class of 
play, I suppose ? 

Mr. Alexander. Of course, of course ; 
and I don’t mean to say that I have 
never spent more money on a production 
than it would stand. And then, too, 
there is a certain element of pure chance 
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in outside influences, such as weather, 
war, depression of trade, illness, and so 
forth. I don’t pretend that any one can 
be infallible, or that luck does not enter 
at all into theatrical affairs just as it does 
into every other business. What I mean is 
that insight, nerve and skill are far more 
important factors than luck, and will 
always correct it in the long run. 

W. A. But you admit that the game 
of theatrical management is played under 
great disadvantages. I quite agree ; but 
I wonder whether the disadvantages that 
you and I have in mind are the same. 
Let me have your list. 

Mr. Alexander. Well, I scarcely 
know where to begin. We _ have just 
been talking of one serious disadvantage— 
the conviction people have got into their 
heads that there is no such thing as a 
moderate success. It is rather annoying, 
when you have come out of a season 
with a handsome profit, to find yourself 
written down a failure because you have 
produced three plays instead of one. 
During my career as a manager at the 
St. James’s, I’ve never had a year which, 
on the whole,-has not shown a sound 
profit. 

W. A. No doubt this hundred-night 
superstition is annoying ; but you would 
scarcely call it seriously detrimental ? 

Mr. Alexander. It is more so than 
you would think. People are always 
greatly influenced by the idea that a 
theatre is ‘in luck,” or out of it. The 
public certainly does its best to make 
management a gamble. 

W. A. The truth is, the public does 
not think and discriminate with reference 
to its theatrical entertainments. It will 
only flock mechanically in this direction 
or in that. As Macready used to say, the 
only way to induce people to come to 
the theatre is to persuade them that there 
is no chance of their getting in. Now let 
us have the second drawback on your list. 

Mr. Alexander. ‘The second ought 
to have been the first in point of im- 
portance. For one reason or another, 
theatrical speculation has such attraction 
for all sorts of people that they are always 
rushing into it without the faintest 
reasonable prospect of success, and over- 
stocking the market. The result is that, 
take it all round, the theatrical world is not 
really self-supporting—not solvent. You 
talk of the necessity for an “ endowed 
theatre,”—let me tell you the theatre of 


to-day is extravagantly endowed, and 
endowed very much to the detriment of 
legitimate enterprise. 

W. A. There, again, I am altogether 
with you. It needs no genius to discover 
the economic fallacy of John Hollings- 
head’s famous comparison of theatrical 
management to cheesemongering. If 
cheesemongering were such a fascinating 
occupation that people were bent on 
selling cheeses at a dead loss rather than 
not sell them at all, then—and not other- 
wise—his analogy would hold good. 

Mr. Alexander. ‘That is scarcely an 
accurate way of putting it. Of course 
nobody wants to sell ata loss. The chief 
motive (among others, less avowable) that 
makes your outside speculator anxious to 
“do a flutter” in theatres is his idea that 
great hauls are to be made with com- 
paratively trifling stakes. He knows how 
So-and-so, who put £200 into such-and- 
such a farce, cleared twenty thousand in 
a couple of years—and that fires his 
imagination. 

W. A. In fact, as I hinted at the 
outset, the theatre is like the racecourse 
and the roulette-table—a sort of side- 
show to the Stock Exchange, enabling 
people whose life-work is gambling to 
gamble even in their leisure moments. 

Mr. Alexander. Oh, I never denied 
that to the amateur financier theatrical 
speculation is simply a lottery. What I 
maintained and maintain is that legitimate 
management, if I may call it so, is a game 
of skill, into which chance enters very 
little. 

W. A. But, even for the legitimate 
manager, does not the influence of the 
financier often make difficulties, forcing 
his hand here, checking it there, and 
introducing divided counsels where unity 
of view and purpose is essential ? 

Mr. Alexander. 1 can’t speak for 
others, but for myself I can say without 
hesitation that what success I have 
attained has been due to my _ being 
entirely my own master in my theatre. I 
know what I want, and I do it, with no 
one to say me nay. ‘To give you a small 
instance—I think you were one of the 
critics who praised the mounting of Paolo 
and Francesca? 

W. A. Certainly I was—I thought it 
admirable from first te last. 

Mr. Alexander. Well, if I had had 
to keep the fear of a syndicate before 
my eyes, it would not have been anything 
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like what it is. It represents an outlay 
far greater even than the actual cost of 
what you see on the stage ; for whenever 
a scene or accessory was not judged satis- 
factory, it was simply cancelled and made 
over again, until we got it right. I have 
not the least doubt that this labour and 
expense was justified, even from a purely 
business point of view, in so far as it 
contributed to the general success of the 
production ; but do you think a syndicate 
would have seen it in that light ? 

W. A. Never having been either a 
manager or a “syndic,” I cannot tell. 
All I can say is that your mounting was 
every bit as complete as D’Annunzio’s, 
and to my thinking even more beautiful. 
I hope he may one day see it. But now 
for the other disadvantages that a manager 
has to contend with ? 

Mr. Alexander. 
one we “poke of ? 

W. A. ‘The competition of practically 
insolvent theatrical enterprises. 

Mr. Alexander. Oh yes. Well, in 
addition to that there is the competition 
of the music-halls. Don’t you think that 
the public is becoming more and more 
impatient of anything serious in the theatre, 
and running more and more after the 
variety-shows ? 

W. A. More and more—since when? 

Mr. Alexander. Why, since seven 
or eight years ago. 

W. A. No, there I don’t at all agree 
with you—I think that is a constantly 
recurrent illusion. At any rate, I re- 
member quite distinctly that seven or 
eight years ago people were saying exactly 
the same thing. For instance, with a 
little trouble, I could give you chapter 
and verse for a remark of Pinero’s to the 
effect that the Ibsen movement of the 
early nineties had so refined people’s taste 
that they now went for their intellectual 
recreations to the Empire Theatre of 
Varieties. According to my reading of 
the case, there was a great music-hall 
“boom” some fifteen or sixteen years 
ago—away back in the ’eighties—and 
since then the popularity of the variety- 
show has not notably increased. So far 
as I can see, there is every reason for 
thinking that the theatre is more than 
holding its own against the halls. 

Mr. Alexander. Wo you think, then, 


What was the last 


that a serious play is as likely to make a 
great success now as it was eight years 
ago? 
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W. A. I see—you are comparing the 
run of Zhe Second Mrs. Tanqueray with 
the much shorter run of some more 
recent serious plays of equally striking 
merit. 

Mr. Alexander. Suppose I was— 
how do you account for the difference ? 

W. A. Easily enough. rs. Tangueray 
made an immense sensation because it 
was such a stride in advance of anything 
we had seen previously on the English 
stage. A serious social play is not now 
such a startling novelty as it was then. 
But the main fact is—is it not >—that the 
average run of a successful play of almost 
any sort is shorter now than it was eight 
or ten years ago. 

Mr. Alexander. You are simply 
restating my point in other words. How 
do you account for this shrinkage in the 
average length of runs, if not through the 
drawing-off of the public by the music- 
halls ? 

W. A. What about the suburban 
theatres? Surely you forget them. And 
you forget another factor in the problem — 
the most important of all, I fancy. 

Mr. Alexander. What is that ? 

W. A. Why, the man we were talking 
of ten minutes ago—Mr. George Edwardes. 
In the early ‘nineties his reign was barely 
beginning. And what was the compe- 
tition of the old burlesque compared with 
that of ‘‘ musical comedy ” ? 

Mr. Alexander. Again I say, you 
are restating my point. When I spoke 
of the competition of the music-halls, I 
was not weighing my words, or insisting 
on the purely technical distinction between 
a variety-show where they smoke and a 
variety-show where they don’t. George 
Edwardes is a master organiser of both 
classes of entertainment ; and both classes 
of entertainment have, I assure you, 
taken a hold on the public which adds 
seriously to the difficulties of the situa- 
tion, so far as the non-musical and non- 
spectacular drama is concerned. But 
here we are at the cottage. Come in and 
have some lunch, and we can resume our 
talk afterwards. 


ScENE II.: A cottage drawing-room. A bright 
fire. Cigarettes. 
Mr. Alexander. 1 see you have 


been taking part in the periodical dis- 
cussion of a National Theatre, or a 
Municipal Theatre, or whatever you call it. 
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W. A. Suppose we say of theatrical 
endowment as a whole. 

Mr. Alexander. Very well. Do you 
really think there is the remotest chance 
of anything practical being done in that 
direction ? 

W. A. Beware of setting me off upon 
my hobby. _ It’s an interminable subject, 
if you once get started upon it. 

Mr. Alexander. But I am genuinely 
curious to know where you expect any- 
thing in the shape of endowment to come 
from, and what you propose to do with it. 
Understand me—-I have no hostility to 
the principle of the thing. I should be 
very glad to believe in it if I could. 
Only I don’t see how you are going to 
work it. 

W. A. In the first place, before we 
come to that question, surely you admit 
the desirability—not to say the necessity— 
of doing something to place the theatre 
on a sounder basis than it at present rests 
upon? You have just been telling me of 
the difficulties a London manager has to 
contend with. Are things any better in 
the provinces ? 

Mr. Alexander. ‘They are a .great 
deal worse. ‘The majority of the country 
theatres live wholly upon their Christmas 
pantomime. ‘The manager of a group of 
important theatres in big provincial cities 
told me the other day that it would pay 
him to close his theatres entirely from 
the end of one pantomime season to the 
beginning of the next. 

W. A. Yet assuredly the provincial 
theatres don’t alienate their public by 
flying too high. One has only to pick up 
a theatrical paper and look at the list of 
companies “On the Road” to realise the 
hopeless vulgarity and blatant imbecility 
of nine-tenths of the theatrical fare that is 
offered to the provincial public. A glance 
at the posters on the hoardings in any 
provincial town is enough to make one 
feel suicidal. 

Mr. Alexander. I fancy the reason 
of that is that the better class of people in 
the provinces have got into the habit of 
doing the greater part of their theatre- 
going in London. I ought to be the last 
to complain of this—unless I am in the 
provinces. 

W. A. Yet, from what you were saying 
this morning, it appears the country’s loss 
is in no sense London’s gain. So far as 
I can make out, no one seems to benefit 
by the existing state of affairs—except 


Mr. George Edwardes. This is the pass 
in which our vaunted supply-and-demand 
system has landed us. 

Mr. Alexander. Your idea, then, is 
to supply plays for which there is no 
demand ? 

W. A. My dear sir, there never is 
any active demand for any particular form 
of art. ‘The supply always precedes the 
demand. Do you suppose your public 
“ demanded” Zhe Second Mrs. Tanqueray ? 
Do you think that before Pinero wrote it 
and you produced it, people had been 
going about with an insatiate craving in 
their hearts, saying to each other, “ Who 
shall give us a tragic character-study in 
modern dress?” Nota bit of it. Pinero 
and you wanted to do a fine thing—the 
demand was in your artistic instinct and 
nowhere else. You did it,—you did a 
tine thing finely, —and the supply created 
the demand. 

Mr. Alexander. Surely there is a 
fallacy in that argument. People may 
not definitely know what they want—may 
not be able to put it into words. But a 
demand must exist vaguely, inarticu- 
lately— 

W. A. Say potentially. 

Mr. Alexander. —before supply 
can, so to speak, bring it toa head. ‘The 
man who succeeds is the man who divines 
the unformulated, unconscious demand of 
the public, and sets about supplying it. 

W. A. Quite true; and what we want 
is a mechanism, such as every other 
country north of the Alps and Pyrenees 
possesses, to enable us to awaken the 
unformulated, half-conscious demand on 
the part of the public for the higher forms 
of theatrical recreation. You don’t mean 
to tell me, do you, that the British public 
is so hopelessly inferior to the French 
or German public in intelligence as to be 
incapable of appreciating what is best in 
its own dramatic literature, classical and 
modern ? 

Mr. Alexander. 1 don’t know about 
that. All I know is that the British 
public is firmly convinced that the drama 
has got to pay its own way, and that I 
don’t see who is going to relieve it of that 
necessity. 

W. A. But you know as well as I 
do—what else have you just been telling 
me ?—that this idea of the drama paying 
its own way is a sheer superstition, which 
doesn’t in the least represent the facts 
of the case. If the drama really paid its 
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way, how many theatres would be open 
this evening in London ? 

Mr. Alexander. I give it up. Ask 
me another. 

W. A. ‘The plain fact is, as you 
yourself put it, that the drama is lavishly 
endowed ; but the endowment takes the 
form of attempts to exploit degrading 
entertainments instead of intelligent 
support for what is fine and ennobling. 
The English drama of the past, so far 
as London is concerned, exists only in the 
shape of a few spectacular revivals ; while 
in the country it drags out a poverty- 
stricken existence in third-rate perform- 
ances at minor theatres. And meanwhile 
the modern, living drama, which you 
have done so much to advance—the first 
approach to a dramatic literature that we 
have had for more than a century—is 
seriously threatened by the insensate long- 
run system under which every play is 
branded as a failure that doesn’t attain 
to at least a hundred consecutive per- 
formances. Do you mean to tell me that 
there is no possible remedy for this state 
of things? Do you think it out of the 
question that the British nation should 
ever be got to take an intelligent interest 
in fhis potent and fascinating art of the 
theatre? Forgive my becoming rhetorical. 
The silliness of our helpless acquiescence 
in the present state of things exasperates 
one now and then. 

Mr. Alexander. But you have not 
yet given me any definite, tangible idea of 
what you propose as a remedy for the 
state of things you denounce. 

W.A. You have travelled in Germany? 

Mr. Alexander. A little. 

W. A. Well, you know how in every 
German town of the smallest importance 
the theatre is one of its most prominent 
buildings—often the chief architectural 
ornament of the place? 

Mr. Alexander. Yes, so much I 
know; but as I have naturally been in 
Germany, for the most part, during the 
months when the theatres are closed, I 
have rather hazy notions as to what goes 
on inside them. 

W. A. Very well: let me tell you. 
In these German theatres the whole 
dramatic literature of the world, you may 
say, from the Antigone to Charley's Aunt— 
or, to put it in rhyme, from the @dipus 
Rex to The Gay Lord Quex—is more or 
less adequately represented. The Germans 
play their ownclassics constantly—Lessing, 


Goethe, Schiller, Kleist, etc. They play 
several plays of Molitre, one or two of 
Calderon, one or two of Goldoni. Shake- 
speare they play more than any of their 
own classics except Schiller, and they keep 
alive upon the stage far more of his plays 
than we do. 

Mr. Alexander. But do they act 
him well ? 

W. A. So far as my observation goes, 
I should say—moderately. ‘They have 
good voices and know how to use them; 
but their prevailing method, I think, is 
a trifle stodgy. ‘There is no doubt that, 
with the training repertory theatres would 
afford, we could easily beat them at ‘hat. 
Where the Germans shine is in modern 
character-acting ; for, as of course you 
know, in addition to all they do for the 
classical drama, these theatres have pro- 
duced an extremely rich and important 
modern dramatic literature, of realistic 
tendencies, with Sudermann and Haupt- 
mann for its leaders. ‘Then they play 
heaps of light comedies, like those we 
used to see in the Daly Company’s 
repertory—for you must not suppose that 
the German theatres are museums of 
dramatic fossils, or even relentlessly “ high 
art” institutions. And, finally, they do 
many of the best modern French plays— 
Dumas, Sardou, Rostand, Donnay, Brieux 
—not adapted, but intelligently translated. 
Now, I fail to see why the English theatre 
should not be for England what the 
German theatre is for Germany—an instru- 
ment of culture and recreation combined. 

Mr. Alexander. You would have us 
play Goethe and Schiller currently, as the 
Germans play Shakespeare ? 

W. A. No, no—don’t misunderstand 
me. In that respect reciprocity is out of 
the question. Neither Goethe nor Schiller 
is, like Shakespeare, a dramatic world- 
genius that transcends all frontiers. And 
besides, we have not—no other nation 
has—the extraordinary receptivity of the 
Germans for foreign ideas and foreign 
art. I don’t in the least want to imitate 
slavishly the German theatre. I want to 
see England create for herself a theatrical 
system as intelligently adapted to the 
special needs and conditions of English- 
men—of the English-speaking world—as 
the German theatrical system is to German 
needs and conditions. 

Mr. Alexander. But now comes 
the great question: What does all this 
cost? And who pays for it all? 











REAL CONVERSATIONS. 


W. A. It costs, in the way of endow- 
ment, very much less than you might 


suppose. Roughly speaking, there are 
four classes of theatres in Germany : 
Court or State theatres, municipal 


theatres, subscription theatres, and lastly, 
private-enterprise theatres like our own. 
It is true that a few of the Court 
theatres (notably the Burgtheater at 
Vienna) are run at a very great cost ; 
but these are not typical, nor are they 
the theatres where the best work is done. 
Many of the Court theatres, even, are 
quite economically run. 

Mr. Alexander. Of that I can give 
you one instance on the best authority. 
The late Duke of Saxe-Coburg—the Duke 
of Edinburgh, you know—told me that 
his theatre at Coburg was run at a loss 
to him of fifteen hundred a year. Fifteen 
hundred, mark you—not thousand. I 
thought to myself, “If your Royal High- 
ness can have the luxury of an ideal theatre 
for that sum, it is cheap at the money !” 

W. A. The company is not a first- 
rate one, to judge by its performances at 
Drury Lane a few years ago ; but it plays 
an excellent repertory. However, it is 
not the Court theatres that we really 
have to learn from. It is the municipal 
and subscription theatres, and especially 
the very common type of theatre which 
is partly municipal, partly subscription. 

Mr. Alexander. What do you mean 
by that ? 

W. A. There are several different 
ways in which municipalities may, and 
do, co-operate with private subscribers 
in securing for a town a worthy theatre. 
Very commonly the building is erected 
by the subscriptions of public-spirited 
citizens on a site granted by the 
municipality. 

Mr. Alexander. But even supposing 
the municipality does nothing more than 
grant a site, it takes the market value of 
that site out of the ratepayers’ pockets. 

W. A. Not precisely: because very 
often the site is part of a park or garden 
already devoted to public uses. It has 
no market value, because it cannot be put 
in the market. Some people might 
Odject that the public is robbed of s 
many square feet of flower-beds or sward : 
but the Germans have the sense to see 
that the highest “public use” to which 
a plot of land can be put is that of 
supporting a truly educative and recreative 
theatre. 
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Mr. Alexander. Well, then, sup- 
posing the theatre built, how is it run? 
Who manages it? And who bears the 
loss, when there is a loss ? 

W. A. How goes the time? 
must we start for town ? 

Mr. Alexander. In half an hour— 
and you must have a cup of tea first. 

W. A. Well, then, I can’t attempt to 
go into all the different ways in which 
municipal and subscription theatres are 
runin Germany. In exceptional cases the 
theatre is actually managed by a committee 
of the municipality. More often it is 
either given rent free, or let at a very low 
figure, to a manager who runs it for his 
own profit and at his own risk, but must. 
conform to a certain set of rules—a 
cahier des charges—and can be turned out 
on short notice if the work he does is not 
thought satisfactory. 

Mr. Alexander. ‘Then municipalities 
don’t, as a rule, grant a fixed subsidy to 
the municipal theatre ? 

W. A. Very rarely, I believe. You 
may take it, on the whole, that the 
municipal and subscription theatres, which 
are really the backbone of theatrical life 
in Germany and Austria, cost the rate- 
payers, as such, very little indeed. Court 
theatres apart, it is the public spirit of 
individual citizens which really “ endows” 
the German drama—mainly by housing it 
in fine and commodious buildings, either 
rent free or at a trifling figure in com- 
parison with our London rackrents. I 
am very certain that the whole outlay of 
these public-spirited citizens is insignificant 
in comparison with the return they get 
in the shape both of personal gratification 
and of national advantage. 

Mr. Alexander. Very likely that is 
so. But, disguise it or minimise it as you 
may, the fact remains that these results 
are produced by people who think more 
of what they ought to give to the theatre 
than of what they can make out of it. Do 
you think such people exist in England? 
I never met them. 

W. A. I think such people would be 
found to exist in plenty, if only their 
public spirit could be directed into the 
right channel. 

Mr. Alexander. 1 knowa good many 
men of great wealth and of influence in 
the City; but I can’t imagine myself 
going to them and saying, ‘“ Look here, 
I want you to build me a handsome 
theatre, somewhere in the neighbourhood 


When 
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of Piccadilly Circus, and to let me have 
it rent free on condition that I produce 
a high-art repertory!” I should like to 
see their faces when I made that modest 
proposition. 

W. A. To that I reply, among other 
things, that the City financier is not the 
man to go to, and that, if he were, you 
are not the man to go to him. 

Mr. Alexander. Why not? I am 
told I have a very good name in the 
City. 

W. A. Precisely ; you are a successful 
actor-manager. People go to your theatre 
to see you, not to see other people 
playing a repertory under your manage- 
ment. No actor, be he ever so versatile, 
can possibly appear in all the plays of a 
repertory. 

Mr. Alexander. Appear in all the 
plays! I should think not! It’s not a 
question of versatility, but of sheer time 
and strength. No human being who 
managed such a theatre could possibly 
act in it as well, except quite occasionally 
—once a week or so at the outside. 

W. A. Well—and how should you 
like that ? 

Mr. Alexander. Like it? Why, it 


would suit me admirably. I thought you 
knew better than to imagine that it was 
the actor-manager’s sole delight to wear a 
pretty moustache and pose in the centre 
of the stage. 

W. A. I didn’t imagine that precisely ; 
but I do imagine—and you will scarcely 
persuade me to the contrary—that your 
“personal attraction” is a large element 
in your success. And that would of 
course be very greatly sacrificed in a 
theatre in which you appeared only 
occasionally, 

Mr. Alexander. My dear Archer, I 
have succeeded partly, as I said before, 
because I have been my own master, but 
mainly because I have loved my art (not 
acting only, but management), and have 
worked at it conscientiously, untiringly. 
So much I may say for myself. And I 
would willingly work for a Repertory 
‘Theatre—which, I admit, would be a 
great blessing in many ways—if I could 
feel it to be within the range of practical 
politics here in England. But now I 
have my own humble row to hoe, and 
must be off and work at that. But first 
let us have some tea. Come along! 

[Zxeunt ambo. 


AN OLD PHOTOGRAPH. 


BY VIOLET FANE. 


a looks into his eyes as though to find 


Her life’s ideal, her whole of Heaven, there ; 


d 


Whilst he, .triumphant, grips her garden-chair, 
The proud possessive gesture well defined, 
As who shouid say: ‘‘Come, all who have a mind 
To doubt my lady is as good as fair; 
Let them deny her sovereignty who dare : 
They be but fools who tell us Love is blind.” 


Inopportune reminder of a trite 


And oft-told truth ! 


How came you to elude 


Consuming flames-—oblivion at best ? 
And why, tricked out in bygone mode, to-night 
Doth her avenging image thus intrude 
And come between a murderer and his rest ? 
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DOMESTIC SERVICE IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


ANCIENT HISTORY FOR 


BY FLORENCE MARY 


Cooks, 


N Anglo-Saxon times domestic 
| servants were in a complete state 
of servitude to their masters and 
mistresses, and were not. afforded the 
ordinary protection of national laws, as 


MODERN MISTRESSES. 


GARDINER. 


Wright, in his ‘‘ History of Domestic 
Manners and Sentiments of the Middle 
Ages,” states that the: Normans were partial 
to highly seasoned dishes, and in the 
houses of the wealthy many dainties were 
served. Garlic was eaten with goose; 
pork and capons were sometimes mixed 

with the green juice of grapes 











or crabs ; and fish was boiled 
with equal quantities of wine 





























The Cooks 


was the free man. A domestic was called 
a hAlaf-aetan or \oaf-eater. Cooks then, 
as now, were regarded with more con- 
sideration than other subordinate members 
of the household, and were well paid for 
their services, as on their ministrations the 
comfort of the family depended. 

A sketch taken from the Bayeux 
Tapestry, worked by Matilda, Queen of 
William the Conqueror, gives a good idea 
of an Anglo-Norman ménage. This king 
is said to have brought a complete retinue 
of servants from France, and they are 
represented serving their royal master’s 
dinner soon after his arrival in_ this 
country, when, from want of boards to 
form a table, he was compelled to use 
his shield for that purpose. Roasted 
meats, fish and poultry were served on 
spits; but boiling was the favourite 
method of preparing the salted food then 
used in large quantities. In the. picture 
two cooks are thus employed, while a 
third is busily engaged at a portable stove, 
preparing small cakes and pasties. 


and water. The sauce was 
composed of sage, parsley, 
wild thyme, garlic, pepper 
and salt. 

The kitchens of large 
houses were extensive, and 
well furnished with imple- 

ments of cookery. We read of tables 


for chopping herbs, vegetables and meat ; 
pots, trivets, tripods, axes, mortars and 
pestles ; pot-sticks for stirring, pot-hooks, 
flesh-hooks, caldrons, frying-pans, sauce- 
pans, gridirons, dishes, platters, saucers, 
hand-mills, pepper-mills, miers or instru- 
ments for reducing bread-crumbs, spits, 





The Usher. 
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The Butler. 


ladles, and slices for turning meat, and 
bellows. 


The Usher or Steward. 


In serving meals much ceremony was 
observed ; and William Rufus established 
ushers in his palace, whose duty it was 
to protect the guests and cooks from 
the rabble who infested Kings’ houses. 
Dishes were carried to table by servants 
in procession, headed by the usher with 
his rod of office ; and their approach was 
announced by the sound of trumpets and 
other music. 

Wandering minstrels were welcomed, 
and musicians’ galleries were often erected 
in medizeval halls. 

rThe strictest accounts were kept, and 
every person in any position of trust or 
responsibility was expected to show how 
money or goods under his control were 
disbursed. The statement rendered by 
the bailiff was revised annually by auditors, 
who went from manor to manor. 

After the plague, which swept off a 
large number of the inhabitants of these 
islands between 1347 and 1349 A.D. 
labour became a valuable commodity ; 
to prevent the working classes taking 
advantage of this, a law was _ passed 
making it a punishable offence to pay, or 
receive for work done, more than a 
stipulated sum. 

This was obviously in favour of the 
master rather than the servant; but, as 
every one who could do so kept up a 
large establishment, it became necessary 
to treat all workers, but especially those be- 
longing to the household, with the greatest 
kindness. They seem to have been 
well fed, but at all periods the sleeping 
accommodation left much to be desired. 





In the Middle Ages it was customary 
for men-servants to sleep on bags of straw, 
laid on the tables and benches of the 
great hall; and even so late as the reign 
of Elizabeth they lay on pallets of straw 
covered by a sheet, and with a round log 
for a pillow. An old chronicler says: 
“ As for servants, if they had any sheet 
above them it was well, for seldom had 
they any below their bodies, to keep them 
from the pricking straws that ran through 
the canvas pallet and raised their hardened 
hides.’ 


The Butler. 


Feasts were often served in an upper 
chamber, as indicated in the accompanying 
sketch ; and from the draw-well we may 
infer that the butler was not above the 
practice of diluting the juice of the grape. 

Neckam, in the twelfth century, wittily 
enumerates the qualities of good wine, 
which, he tells us, should be as clear as 
the tears of a penitent, so that a man may 
see distinctly to the bottom of his glass ; 
its colour should represent the greenness 
of a buffalo’s horn ; when drunk it should 
descend impetuously like thunder, sweet- 
tasted as an almond, creeping like a 
roebuck, strong like the building of a 
Cistercian monastery, glittering like a 
spark of fire, subtle as the logic of the 
schools of Paris, delicate as fine silk, and 
colder than crystal. For drinking, horns 
and cups were used, and among the 
wealthy there were bowls of glass and the 
precious metals. A favourite old English 
liquor was mead, composed of honey and 
water. 


Milking and Churning. 


Cheese and butter appear to have been 
tolerably abundant, and formed staple 








me Milking and Churning. 


articles of food for all classes. The 
sketch gives an idea of the form of 
churn used by our ancestors, though the 
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The Gardener. 


manipulator does not seem to be unduly 
exerting himself. The milking-pail, too, 
is of unusual form, and the expression of 
the cows is almost human. 


The Gardener. 


Many allusions to gardens lead us to 
believe that our remote ancestors were 
fond of flowers, and had a keen apprecia- 
tion for the beauties of nature. Making 
garlands and chaplets was a_ favourite 
occupation of ladies. ‘There are long lists 
of flowering-plants in Saxon vocabularies, 
and many were used for medicinal pur- 
poses. The chief fruit was undoubtedly 
the apple, and there are many references 
to apple-tree gardens, or orchards. 

The Romans introduced pear and cherry 
trees. The earliest account of an English 
garden is given by Alexander Neckam, 
who lived in the latter half of the twelfth 
century. Wright says peaches are fre- 
quently mentioned among the fruits of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
but nectarines or apricots are not met 
with before the fifteenth century. The 
latter were called by their French name, 
abricéts, and subsequently “‘ apricocks.” 


Female Servants. 


Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman women 
were as a rule excellent mothers, and 
actively superintended the training and 
education of their children, assisted by 
female servants: No class of domestic 





work was considered degrading, and it was 
performed with the simplicity characteristic 
of the age. 4 

From “Le Menagier de Paris,” a 
curious work written by a husband for 
the guidance of his young wife, is given 
some excellent advice on the management 
of the house and servants. After ad- 
monishing his bride on her conduct in 
society, he proceeds to tell her how she 
should behave towards persons in her 
service, especially advising her to discover 
what they are capable of doing, and to 
ascertain that they are not greedy or fond 
of drink. ‘“‘ Before you engage them,” he 
says, ‘‘know whence they come, in what 
house they have been, and if they have 
acquaintances in the town. If they are 
from another country, try to find out why 
they left it, for generally it is not without 
some serious reason that a woman 
decides on a change of abode. When 
once you have engaged a maid, do not 
allow her to take the slightest liberty, 
nor suffer her to speak disrespectfully 
to you. If she be quiet and modest, 
and shows herself amenable to reproof, 
treat her as if she were your daughter. 
If you order a thing to be done, do not 
be satisfied with the answer, ‘It shall be 
done presently, or to-morrow early,’ other- 
wise be sure you will be obliged to repeat 
what you have said.” 

To these severe instructions he adds 
a few words respecting servants’ morality, 
and recommends that they be not per- 
mitted to use coarse or indecent language, 





Nursemaids. 


or to insult one another ; and though he 
considers necessary time should be given 
for their meals, he suggests that they 
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should not sit too long, and that directly 
they halt, or lean their elbows on the 





covered, and to send all the servants to 
bed. If one was sick it was the duty of 








Carding, Spinning, and Embroidery. 


table, or begin to talk, they should be 
made to rise. 

The lady was herself (or by deputy, 
on whom she could depend) to see that 
the house was closed at night, the fires 


the mistress to set everything else aside, 
and to see to her being cured. Which 
counsel is as applicable to the twentieth 


century as to when it was written, many 


hundred years ago. 


THEN AND NOW. 


By G. OY, 


WALKER. 


“Sweetheart, 1 were unmannerly to take you out, 


And not to kiss you. 


Henry VIIT., Act I. Scene iv. 


AD I but lived—oh, lucky chance! 
In_ those 


brave days of old 


romance, 


Together we in solemn state 

Would tread a measure most sedate ; 
And then—’twould only be polite 

In view of all—a lucky wight, 

I’d boldly crave the added bliss, 

To crown the whole, of one sweet kiss ; 


Nor fear a gorgon glance of stone 
From your most worthy chaperone. 


The times are sadly altered now: 
At end of waltz I simply bow. 

"Tis true, with you upon my arm 

I seek the shelter of a palm, 

And, till the music once again 
Strikes up its now unwelcome strain, 
We sit and chat,—it’s not so sweet 
As that quaint custom obsolete. 

If I to you the truth confessed, 
Kitty, 7 think we've retrogressed. 


. 


—— 











NURSERY PICTURES. 


BY S. H. SIME. 


























TT’HE Queen of Hearts, 
She made some tarts 

All on a summer’s day. 

The Knave of Hearts, 

He stole those tarts, 

He stole them clean away. 


rhe King of Hearts, 

He missed those tarts, 

And beat the Knave right sore. 
The Knave of Hearts 

Brought back those tarts, 

And vowed he’d steal no more. 








THE HIDDEN SECRETS OF CREATION. 


CONSCIOUSNESS OF MATTER. 


BY MARCUS REED. 


FISHING-ROD has been unkindly 
described as a stick with a worm 
at one end and.a fool at the 

other, ‘This is not always or even often 
true; but it ought never to be said of 
the microscope. With more truth this 
wonderful instrument can be described as 
having a pigmy at one end and a giant at 
the other, and possessing the marvellous 
property of making the pigmy look large 
and making the giant feel small. This 
is the proper spirit in which to use the 























Vegetable cells showing circulation of protoplasm. 


delicate lenses which give one an insight 
into the hidden secrets of creation. 

Too often, alas, one’s friends bother 
one to show them “an animal, a large 
animal,... whole!” Well, the Zoo is the 
best place for that; but we do not say 
so. We duly exhibit the proboscis of the 
house-fly, and our friends greatly marvel ; 
but still, ... they want to see the “ whole 
fly!” Size is really all the average man 
or woman wants to see! And, whatever 
it is, it should “move.” Now, show 
them the wheels of a_ rotifer, moving 
with inconceivable rapidity—undoubtedly 


a wonderful sight—and they are delighted. 
They cry out in wonder, they stare and 
stare until they say the light hurts their 
eyes, and then, ... then they want some 
tea and cakes, and “it is getting about 
time to go home.” 

What the uninitiated mostly call a 

piece of dirt, at which they do not glance 
twice, is often more suggestive and more 
mysterious than the most wonderful 
“animal,” and the secret springs of its 
movements are so deep and difficult to 
understand that a lifetime could be spent 
in investigating its causes. One of the 
first things a thoughtful student manages 
to lose is the ordinary sense of size and 
space, for the movement itself is magni- 
fied because the space is enlarged. It is 
difficult always to remember this, and 
more difficult to understand how it is that 
a Diatom, being a vegetable, moves about 
in all directions. It is supposed to obey 
the law which causes a balloon to rise in 
the air, by reason of the liquid contained 
in the Diatom being less dense than 
the surrounding water; but there is an 
astonishing fact which throws some doubt 
on this theory, and seems to prove a 
certain consciousness in vegetable matter ! 
‘The question is of so delicate a nature 
that one approaches it with a slight 
hesitation, for the issues are terribly 
far-reaching, and induction is a most 
dangerous process of reasoning. ‘The 
following, however, are the incontestable 
facts. 

In every living cell the Protoplasm, a 
substance alive in itself and as far as we 
now know ¢fe life-giving matter, circulates 
continually as long as the cell lives. Now 
take a tender leaf, tease it with the needles 
until the tiniest morsel is separated, and 
place this under the lens. Vo movement 
is perceptible: the shock (fright?) has 
stopped it! But watch it carefully, and 
in a few hours the living substance has 
recovered from the shock and _ begins 
circulating again round the nucleus! 
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Consequently, formless matter, without 
organs, without separate entity, can, and 
does in this instance (and who can say in 
how many more ?), already act like the 
complicated organism of an animal or 
aman. Unless the induction is wrong, 
this is too deep a mystery for words— 
almost for thought. 

I ought to add that this mysterious 
fact can only be seen by most careful 
adjustment of the instrument. A water- 
immersion objective of ;'5’, with con- 
denser of equal power, and a slightly 
oblique illumination, are required. 
Artificial light gives better results than 
daylight. 

3ut there is a stronger proof, a more 
direct evidence of some force unseen and 
unsuspected. I had the great good 
fortune to detect it one day in a case of 
conjunction of Closterium Lunula, a most ; ; : 
beautiful crescent-shaped Desmid, not ¢lectric action will explain a good deal, 
unlike a half-moon, from which it takes its | but then it will explain our own conscious- 
name. Ina drop of pond-waterunderthe ness as well, for where can we draw the 
cover-glass, two of these pretty vegetable line of demarcation ? Anyhow, this 1S 
cells were resting near to one another, what followed :— ; 
but not touching,—there was the space of Aware, as I must repeat, of each other’s 
the width of one between them. Yet, presence, the movement of the circulating 
explain it how one may, these two protoplasm in the cells became more 
invisible specks of pure vegetable matter marked and quickened. ‘The cellulose 
were aware of each other's presence ! envelope of each cell slowly bulged out in 

I know very well that, put in such plain = oo of po — i — et 
terms, this is a startling theory : wo projections touched. 1e stream o 
must have ie Mion pry Bosca g. Anat protoplasm meanwhile had become so 
Much depends on the exact definition 2Ctive as to appear like boiling in the two 
of consciousness. Chemical affinity or bulging-out parts. At last these burst, 
and the contents of one cell passed 
rapidly into the other. ‘This is the 
usual mode of Conjunction of Desmids ; 
but this whole procreative process, 
which takes a few hours, was set 
going by the strange consciousness 
which, as there was no contact at 
first, and the cells did not move from 
their place, I have had to suppose 
and to suggest. 

Of course there is even more mystery 
here than what actually meets the eye. 
I do not know whether these  uni- 
cellular plants are sexually differentiated, 
but hybridisation is, I believe, un- 
known, and does not seem possible in 
Diatoms and Desmids ; and this at all 
events is a certainty—that, had one of 
the tiny cells been a Desmid of a 
; §| different species, say a Cosmarium 
A meas Tae, ; instead of a Closterium, the above- 
n. Same, dividing. described process would zo¢ have taken 
c. Showing current of protoplasra place. The two tiny specks would 
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have remained still and quiescent. How 
is it possible to deny them a certain 
consciousness? Such consciousness in- 
herent in matter would of course be an 
entirely different thing from consciousness 
of self. This may, for what we know, 
be the exclusive privilege (or the re- 
verse) of mankind. Speculation on this 
question can only be metaphysical, and 
is as yet beyond the range of scientific 
observation. 

But if formless matter can perceive a 
shock, if invisible vegetable cells can be 


BLESSED MARTIN OF PORRES. 
(1639.) 
BY CHRISTIAN BURKE. 


OT among the saints renowned, 
N Not among the martyrs crowned; 
Yet a ray of tranquil glory 
Shines upon St. Martin’s story, 
Whom the Church did well decide 
Meet to be beatified ! 


Quick and passionate for good, 
Beat his eager Southern blood ; 
Serving God and his Redeemer, 
At St. Dominic’s of Lima ; 
Reconciler from his birth, 

A meek heritor of earth. 


Self accounted last and least, 

He was friend of man and beast ; 
Full of strange and gracious fancies, 
As an Anthony or Francis! 

Finding nothing mean or small, 
Dearly was he loved of all. 


Nct a living thing that stirred 

sut his voice obedient heard ; 
Snakes grew tamer for his charming, 
Angry creatures ceased from harming, 
“ven the marauding rat 

Supping with the Convent cat! 
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aware of each other, then we might at 
all events come near to answering the oft- 
repeated question whether a flower feels 
when it is plucked, or when the sun shines 
on it. In any case, this may serve as 
an illustration of the absolute necessity of 
looking through the microscope with the 
mind’s eye. In average intelligent hands 
it endows the student with a superhuman 
sense, which allows him to, see a little 
further than unaided nature has granted 
to man, into the unfathomable secret of 
existence. 











Stealthy puma in his lair, 

Wily fox or tim’rous hare, 

At his will would eat together ; 

And in burning summer weather 
Hawks their quivering wings out-spread, 
As a shelter for his head! 





Little children with him played, 
By the nests the ants had made ; | 
Men at variance with each other | 
Sought in haste the kindly brother, 

And were won to peace again 

By his tender look of pain. 


Artists painted him of old, 
Standing in the Convent fold, 
In his habit, tall and saintly, 
And beneath depicted quaintly 
Hordes of little eager mice 
Listening to his good advice ! 


Surely now he walks serene 

In some heavenly meadow green, alg 
Where meek lamb and stately lion 

Pasture ’neath the walls of Sion: ‘ 
Christ accept thee, where thou art, 

Martin of the Gentle Heart! 
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AN INTRUSION OF SENTIMENT. 


BY OWEN OLIVER. 


HERE were some early roses 
on my desk when I entered 


the office, and Steel held out 
his hand. 

“The thirty-second anniversary, Hardy.” 

We are Steel, Hardy & Co., Solicitors. 
There is no ‘Co.’ 

“It has been a long partnership,” I 
replied slowly. 

** And a pleasant one—a very pleasant 
one.” He smiled the smile reserved for 
important clients. ‘‘ May it long con- 
tinue.” 

I hung up my hat and overcoat, and 
poked the fire. “In the nature of events 
it cannot continue so long.” 





He folded his hands, and looked 
thoughtfully out of the window. He has 


a singularly benign appearance, which we 
have always reckoned an asset. “There 
is a limit to everything human, Hardy ; 
but we are comparatively young men.” 

“Tf you. compare us with the 
patriarchs !” 

“Come, come!” he protested cheer- 
fully. “ You are not sixty yet.” 

“*T shall be fifty-nine next month.” 

“T am almost sixty-one.” He sighed 
under his breath. “If you reckon by 
years—but a man is no older than he 
feels.” 


“T am feeling old lately.” I sighed 


also. ‘The downhill has begun.” 
** Not professionally, my dear Hardy— 
not professionally. 


No, I assure you.” 





“No,” I agreed. 
fessionally.” 

“You never did 
the past year.” 

“Nor did you.” 

He rubbed his _ hands. 
prospered accordingly.” 

‘““Yes. The business has prospered.” I 
had my own troubles; but they were 
nothing to him. 

“Some of the connections that we 
have recently established should be very 
valuable in the future.” 

* We have been fortunate.” 

‘“‘ Fortune is another name for desert.” 

“Ts ours so great ?” 


“Perhaps not pro- 


better work than in 


“We have 


He smiled. “Individually, no; col- 
lectively, yes. We run well in double 
harness, my dear Hardy. ‘That is the 


secret of our success.” 

“Vet we look at things very differently.” 

“Exactly. Between us we see both 
sides of a question. Other people see 
only one. Hence we are right twice as 
often as they are.” 

I shrugged my shoulders. 
a gift for platitudes ! ” 

“They have their use.” 

“For soothing valuable clients,” I 
suggested sarcastically. 

“It is sometimes desirable to soothe — 
even a valuable client.” 

“Tt is not in my line.” 

He smiled indulgently. “ Your gift is 
rather for—shall we say plain speaking ?” 


‘You have 
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* Plain speaking also has its uses.” 

“ With a refractory debtor, for example. 
Ha, ha! I shall never forget old De la 
Vere’s face yesterday.” 

I got up and poked the fire savagely. 
De la Vere had wasted the money that 
was due to us in wanton extravagance. I 
had told him so; but I had renewed the 
loan on easier terms than Steel would 
have done. 

“T like to call a spade a spade.” 

“Why ?” he demanded playfully. 

“* Because it zs one.” 

He laughed. ‘That makes the state- 
ment either unnecessary or offensive.” 

“Tt is sometimes necessary to offend.” 

“ And often to propitiate.” 

“Your powers of propitiation are 
sufficient for both.” 

“And your powers of offence. ‘That 
is just what I mean.” 

“On your theory partnership doubles 
our virtues.” 

“ At least!” 

“In the view of others it doubles our 
vices.” The popular account credits us 
with honesty. The rest of the entries 
are on the debit side. 

“We have so few!” He leaned back 
in his chair. 

* Professionally |” 

“Also we have the master virtue— 
professionally—of common-sense. If we 
hold divergent opinions, each is capable 
of seeing when the other’s is more a 
He paused for a word. 

“ Profitable ?” I suggested. 

“T would rather say ‘advantageous.’ 
Profit is of course a consideration ; but 
not the only one, my dear Hardy. No, 
no! We will say ‘advantageous,’ if you 
do not mind.” 

“Call it what you like.” 

“7, for example, am disposed to take 
an over-sentimental view of some matters ; 
to incline towards a foolish leniency and 
even benevolence.” 

“You so express yourself.” TI believed 
the failing to be one of expression rather 
than intention. 

“On such occasions you point out the 
folly of intruding sentiment into business 
—an unassailable argument. ‘Therefore I 
yield, do I not?” 

“You do,” I agreed, “ when it is more 
—advantageous.” 

“You, on the other hand, if I may 
be pardoned for detecting a slight 
weakness in one whom I esteem so 





highly, incline to take a somewhat—er— 
stringent 4 

‘¢Say, harsh.” 

He shook his head. ‘To one who 
did not know you, it might seem so; 
but not to me. A somewhat stringent 
view upon some occasions. It is then 
my part to point out the advantages of a 
reasonable benevolence.” 

I smiled bitterly. “It does not pay to 
have a reputation for hard dealing.” 

** Also there is the satisfaction of doing 
what is right and proper.” He smiled 
the smile which he used when presiding 
at charitable associations. ‘A satisfac: 
tion which I am sure you feel, equally 
with myself. For I fancy, my dear Hardy, 
that you are not quite so hard as you 
imagine.” 

“| fancy,” I retorted, “that you are not 
weakly benevolent.” 

He shook his head slowly, and looked 
into the fire. Steel dislikes plain speaking. 
He has, in fact, dealt in platitudes so 
long that he has almost come to believe 
that he believes them. 

‘** Whatever our imperfections,” he said, 
““we have worked well together. Apart 
from our savings in the past—which are 
considerable—the business itself is worth 
£15,000. I do not think that this is an 
over-estimate ?” 

“No,” I agreed. 

**T should ascribe one-third, or more, 
to your efforts. | One-third — perhaps 
less—to my own.” 

“Much more.” He is singularly com- 
petent. 

“The remaining third I ascribe to 
neither of us individually, but to the fact 
of our partnership.” 

‘“‘ It comes to the same thing.” 

“Not exactly. Ifone of us sold his 
share for, say £8,000o——” 

**T am thinking of doing so,” I stated. 

I expected him to show signs of surprise 
and annoyance: he did not. His wonder- 
ful self-control was another-of our assets ! 

“Then the value of my share would be 
reduced to £5,000,” he continued calmly. 
“That is my point.” 

There was silence while the clock 
ticked out a full minute. 

“You must be aware that I have no 
intention of injuring you, Steel.” 

He raised his eyebrows slightly. “I 
have made no complaint.” 

“Tf you prefer, we could sell the whole 
concern.” 
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AN INTRUSION 


He laughed sharply. “ Othello’s occu- 
pation would be gone.” He went over 
to the mantelpiece for a match to light 
his cigar. I noticed that he walked like 
an old man; and his hair had grown 
greyer of late. He had always been 
considered young-looking. 

“TJ am sorry,” I said. 

He nodded, and took a few slow draws 
at the cigar. Then he sat downagain. ‘I 
am fond of the business.” He seemed 
speaking more to himself than to me. 

So,” I exclaimed, ‘am I.” My voice 
was a trifle husky. It would be a great 
break in my life, after so many years. 

“Tf you won’t think me impertinent, 
may I ask your reasons ?” 

**T want the money.” 

“‘T thought you had saved far more.” 

“T had.” 

**You have had losses ?” 

Coenen 

“Still you will have your income from 
the business. It is not a small one.” 

‘Tt is not enough for my purpose.” 

“You are a bachelor, and live simply. 

“ Yes.” 

He puffed at the cigar with a frown. 
“ An unfortunate speculation ?” 

I nodded. 

“That is not like you. 
it in?” 

“ In—my brother’s son.” He drewa 
long breath. : “I suppose I caught a 
touch of your benevolence !” 

“ You entrusted him with the money ?” 

“ Part of it.” 

“Part? Then why do you need 
more ?” 

“To save him from gaol.” 

He crossed his legs, which always meant 
dissent. ‘ Is there any particular necessity 
to save him from gaol ?” he inquired. 

“He bears my father’s name.” I 
groaned. 

“Tt is a worthy sentiment, but 
He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Merely a sentiment,” I agreed. “ But 
I am going to do it.” 

‘Even if you dissolve our partnership?” 

I rearranged the mantel ornaments. 
Their familiarity seemed to annoy me. 
“There is no other way.” 

“Why can’t you borrow the money ?” 

I turned on him sharply. ‘On what 
terms could I borrow ?” 

“T don’t know,” he owned slowly. 

“You have had some experience—as 
lender.” 


What was 


” 
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‘Valuable experience.” He toyed with 
a paper-knife. “How much do you 
want ?” 

“The full £8,o0o—and more.” 

“Say £10,000?” 

“ About that.” 

“If you give up the business, how are 
you going to live?” 

‘Some one will employ me as a clerk. 
Perhaps you, as you value my talents so 
much!” He pursed his lips. “You 
need not be afraid that I shall ask 
you.” I had entertained the idea—and 
dismissed it 

“Tf you could borrow on some security,” 
he suggested, ‘‘it would not be so bad.” 

‘What security can I give? Of course 
there is the business, but——” I looked 
at him. 

“Under our agreement you cannot 
pledge that.” 

“Except with your consent.” I had 
hoped against hope that he might give it. 

“It would become known,” he objected, 
“and lower our—the firm’s—reputation. 
Of course I should like to help you, 
Hardy ; but it would not do.” 

“You need not say any more about it.” 
His selfishness hurt me, although I had 
expected nothing else. 

** Put yourself in my place.” 

**T have done so.” 

People called me a hard man. On the 
whole I agreed with them; but I would 
have done it for him. 

** Have you no other security to offer?” 

** None whatever.” 

“You will have to pay a ruinous rate of 
interest. We should feel compelled to 
make a high charge in such a case.” 

‘*T have told you that I do not propose 
to borrow.” 

He frowned. “I am obliged to remind 
you that, under our agreement, you can 
only sell your share of the business at a 
great loss.” 

I caught my breath. I had not expected 
this of him. ‘“ You mean a 

“There are stringent conditions as to 
calculation of profits, and as to invest- 
ments to be taken at their original value.” 

“Only if you refuse to agree to the new 
partner.” 

“1 have already explained, my dear 
Hardy, that no partner could equal you.” 

I would not answer until I could speak 
with some semblance of calm. “If you 
really insist ——” I began. 

‘**T must protect myself against loss.” 
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I bit my lip. I should get barely 
45,000 under these conditions. “I 


knew you were a hard man, Steel; but I 
did not think you were so hard.” 
He moved impatiently. ‘“ You have 


often warned me against intruding senti- 
ment into business.” 

“ You have often advised me to temper 
justice with benevolence.” 

“Not in this mad way.” He got up 
aud paced the room. ‘You propose to 
ruin the business ; to sacrifice me; and 
for what? ‘To save a worthless nephew.” 

“ Anyhow I shall do it,” I persisted, 
stubbornly. 

“You can’t save a fellow of that kind.” 

“ T’ll save him while I can.” 

“T shall not help you.” 

“J did not suppose you would. | 
have known you for thirty-odd years.” 

He flushed. “If I believed that the 
sale would really be for your benefit, there 
are considerations which I might weigh.” 

“ And outweigh ! ” 

“T am convinced that it would be 
more to your advantage to borrow the 
money.” 

“At what rate can I borrow it?” I 
demanded impatiently. “Tell me that.” 

He walked up and down again. ‘* The 
personal security is good. You have a 
high character for honesty.” 

If I had no other virtue, I possessed 
this. 

** What value will a lender give to it ?” 

“He would take it into consideration, 
if he knew you.” 

** Also he would consider the risk of 
my death.” 

“Then there would be your share of 
the business.” 

“Which he would undervalue.” 

**T might perhaps allow some investiga- 
tion : of course quite confidentially.” 

“Tt would be no real security. He 
could not prevent my mortgaging it.” 

“You would not, I am sure.” 

“ He would not be sure. As you have 
often said, personal assets are unrealis- 
able !” 

“Tn the open market,” he qualified. 

“In what other market can I borrow ?” 

He sat down and drew figures on his 
blotting-pad. Presently he looked up 
with a curious smile. 
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“You might try-—me !” 

“You?” I knocked a vase off the 
mantelshelf in my astonishment. 

“Why not ?” 

“Why not?” I repeated slowly. If 
there was a profit to be made out of me, 
why should he not make it as well as 
another? I should not have liked to 
take advantage of As necessities; but 
that was only a sentiment. 

“What are your terms ?” I asked, in a 
matter-of-fact tone. 

He drew on the blotting-paper again. 
“On the security of the business?” 

“ Tf you like.” 

“Naturally I should like some safe- 
guard.” 

I bit my lip savagely. He evidently 
wished to buy me out cheaply, and yet 
retain my services. “It is a valuable 
security, as you have pointed out—es- 
pecially while we remain partners.” 

“A good security,” he admitted, “of 
its kind.” 

‘“* A kind which does not allow of low 
interest, you mean. What rate do you 
want ?” 

He hesitated for a long time. He 
was debating between seven and seven 
and a half per cent., I told myself. 

‘Three per cent.,” he said at last. 

“Three per cent.!” I stared at him in 
amazement. He must be making double 
that on the money he would lend me. 
“What do you mean ?” 

“To me the security that you offer is 
as good as the funds.” 

“ But you do not want to invest in the 
funds.” 

He had always insisted on a minimum 
of five per cent. 

‘“No!” He laughed slowly. ‘I want to 
invest in—you.” 

I looked at him for a long time. 
“You'll think me a fool to say it, Steel ; 
but my presence in the business is not 
worth so much to you.” 

He rose and came over to the _fire- 
place, and put his hand on my shoulder. 
“Tt is an intrusion of sentiment,” he 
said huskily, “my dear old partner—after 
thirty-two years.” 

“After thirty-two years,” I echoed. 
There was a catch in my voice, and a mist 
in my eyes. ‘‘ God bless you !” 








